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OVERSIGHT OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 



\ DECEMBER 6, 1984 ^ 

. ' * U.S. Senate, 

^ ^ Sklict Committee on Indian AfpXirs, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 8:20 a-m., in the city 
^ council chambers, Phoenix, AZ, Senator Dennis DeConcini (acting 
chairman) pr^iding. 
Present: Senator Dennis DeConcini. 

Staff pr^nt: Pdui Alexander, staff director, Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; Michael Mahsetky, staff attorney; Virgin- 
ia Bovlan, minority staff attorney; June Tracy, staff professional; 
and Debbie Brokenrope, staff assistant and secretary, Committee 
on Ipt^rioi; and Insular Affairs, U.S. House of Repr^ntatives. 

Seri^to^ DbConcini. The Select Committee on Indian Affairs will 
come to ,ordeif. 

First, I want to thank the chmtman of thi^ coinmittee, ^Senator 
-/Andrews, for authorizing these hearings herd. I ^sb wftnCio'tl\ank 
the city of Phoenix, Mayor Go4dar4, and the. city council fpr open- ^ 
ing the city hall fjr these h^rings this tnorning; 

1 want to take a moment to introdute ^me of the people from 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs.- In the audience is Paul Al- 
exander, the director of the committee. We al^ have June Tracy 
oil njy left from my staff and the Indian Affairs Committ^. Debbie 
^ Brokenrope, on the far left; from the Interior Committee of the 
"^-House of Representatives, Mr. UdalFs office. We have Virginia 
Bbylan,. .\vho is on my left, with the committee also and Michael 
Mahsefeky, who is 6n my right. y 

We welcome you to these hearings. As a member of the commit- 
tee dnd acting chairman today I am pleased by the response to our 
request for Ihdian tribal participation in the committee's' national 
Ind ian education poliq|f. 

The provisions of the educational program are an essential re-, 
sponsibility which the Indian tribes share with the Federal Govern- 
ment, This partnership must be guided by a .national policy which 
reflects the tribal needs and priorities. 

The tribaKtestimony we receive today will provide the committee 
with the guidance necessary to assliife quality Indian educa^on pro- 
grams. ^ - 

We will be focusing on the Indian Education' Act, title IV pro- 
grams and the Bureau of Indian Affairs elementary and secondary 
education program. 

Our first witness^ will address the titl^ IV program. At 10 
o clock we will take a 45-minute break. After we hear from all the 
• •• ' . , fi) 
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title IV witnesses, we will receive t^imony from .witnesses inter- 
ested in the BIA elementaiy .and secondary education program. 

Because we have this hearing room until 12. noon only it is im- 
portant for each of th^ witnesses x)n the list io summarize his or 
her statement. This will allow us to hgfu* frmx all the witnesses 
with some timfe devoted to questions. The full statemei\ts will be 
available in the record for the committee to review. , 

We will now proceed mith ihe first panel on title IV, part A. On 
the panfl is Pat Graham, special projects director, Window Rock 
Unified School District; Sergio Maldonado, title IV project director 
of Giendale Union High School, and "Delia Wa^ior*; director of 
Indian education, Albuquerque Public Schools. 
^ If you will, please come forward and be^eated. Please pwe^/ 

STAiSeNT of SERGIO A. MALDONADO. CHAIRMAN. CENTRAL 
J ARIZONA INDIAN EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

Nfr, Maldonado. Senator DeCbncini, on behalf of , the Central Ar- 
izona Indian Education Consortium we would like to thank you fqr 
the opportunity to testify on Senate bill 2496. 

My name is Sergio Maldonado. Our organization represents a col- 
lective body of title IV, part A school prc^ams that address special 
educational and culturally relate academic needs of Indian chil- 
dren. 

Some of^the positive student impacts of this program are: Title 
IV, part A has reduced dropout figures in one valley school su^ 
stantialiy, from 40 percent 5 5n5ars ago to 9,5 percent as of today. 

National recognition of a local elementary school districts title 
IV, part A program which has resulted in improved daily school at- 
tendance and a reduced 4^opout among th^ Guadalupe-Y^qui 
. peoplCv There has-been an increased understanding by teachers 
and improved student achievement on national tests by those stu- 
dents being served by the tutoring program/ There is an improved 
working relationship between parents of Indian students and the 
school district through regular parent advisory committee meet- 
ings. This iias created a great exposure to career opportunities and 
has also improved the self-ihiage and strengthing of Indian identi- 
/ti§s through participation in culturally related activities. 

Parental pHrticipation. .This has inv6lved Indian parents in the\ 
design and implementation of its ' projects. . There has been an in- 
creased involvement of Indian parents* in their local schools and 
their' children's education. This has had mbdest impact on class- 
room level curricula and teaching practices. There has also been an 
'irf\proved attitude .of school personnel toward Indian ,people and 
their education and rt^latiDnship between the Indian community. 

The consort: urft is concerned about the future of title IV, part A 
programs. The benefits that have resulted are far too numerous to 
mention- We feel that as native American educators the responsi- 
bility lies before us to assist and enable our students to become 
assets for society rather than liabilities. Our role is never ending. 
The continued sup^rt and much needed funding of title IV, part A 
programs at adequate funding levels is required. 

s • . 
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Second, we believe that support must be made available until an 
equal educational opportunity be attained by native American stu- 
dents, «^ 

Senator^ DeConcini, this concludes 
answer any qu^ions you may have ... 

Senator DkConcinl Thank you, Mr. 
you submitted will be included ii5 the rei 

[The material follow^^Testimony r^t 



3timony. I would like to 
Brnirig this. Thank you. 
|aldonado. The material 

at this point. 

on p. 32.] 
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TE^E ELEKENTART SCHOOt DISTRICT SO. 3 
IKDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Th« suppUoefttai education pro^^ £or ladiAn s£ud«nt« h«s been sponsored 
by t.ie Tej^ Elementary 5diooI District Ho. 3 since the 1973-74 school year Ttve 
T4«ilj>* Dl.trict ejicompasseg the City of Tempe, ^ pert of the town of Guadalupe 
and a Soutneascom portion of the city of PhoAuix. There are twenty-three (23) 
achooU and a total 11,587 enrolled student* in the Umpe nemantary School 
.District. The^Indian Education Prdgraa at Tampe School District No. 3 i» funded 
and supported by Title State Johnson O'lfcXlay, Pascu* Yafjui Tffibe. and the 
District. The 1983-84 Indian program census identified 820 Indian Students in 
Kindergarten througn eighth grade, representing 10^ different tribes ?2I ar« 
Yaqoi. ^ . * - 

Parent Invt^yeoen't. play?E mn issportant pert in the Indian Education Prograai. 
' The Parent Co^ittee participates in developjaent of the f undai^ntal ^progrwi 

and^erves as a cooperative group with the school district in personnel staffing, • 
, ^'pr^jWct development and the evaluation of the program. Parents are involved io 
ysriou* workshops and conferences 'Jthat are aotivational and valuable toward" 
Indian Education. They asaikt during special act'ivities as veil as giving presen- 
tations to both the cultural and acad^c coi^*Dn«nt of the program. 

The Indian Parent Cosaittee »eets aonthly during the school year. Parent 
participation is outstanding during the ©onti^ly iseetings. The average parent 
tumoi^t per laeeting is thirty^(30>. Currently, there are ti^nty voting comadttee 
aeabers whi^ch include seventeen- (17).' parents and three (3) teechers. Parent 
a^rrlq^^ ^"^^^'^ representatiod include Havajo, Perce, Arapahoe, Papago, Hopi 

» ' A . ^""^^^^ Education program has been designed to B««t the special educational 
needs of tha Indian students in Teispe School District No. J. The Indian Parent 
Coaaittee has identified two major student needs and has established them as goals: 

4.1. To ijj!prov« daily school attendance and reduce the 
school dropout ^rate of Indian students, 

2. To increase a positive self -concept in Indian 
students a^ it relates td^acadejaic achievejaent. 

At Fees Intenaed iate School, the Student Advisor assists Indian students with 
homewnrk, special assigninents, and reports. An Indian Education classroom provides 
/ Indian students with a special place to congregate before and after school and 

"^"""^"S periods. The Indian Student Advisor provi4ts tutoring mid counseling 

C^iroughout the school day. Career infonpation and future plans" »r« di^cu^sed with 
the Indian students. Tliere is also an active Indian club wh^re students invite guest 
spoakPrs to speak on various topics and-conduct fund-rnising activities to Support 
end of the year functions as well as- on-going activities. 
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Students who need acadoraic asslatanc* at the other schools are helped by 
tutor* who travel to designated schools* The tutors assist stucJantte who ar« 
having difficulty in -math and/or reading skills. TH« tutors also plan educa-^ 
tlanal *f Itildtrips for Indian ii^tudents. ■ e 

Susioer School is also provided by the Indian Education prograR. The 
program offers students IndividuallEod tutoring in re^ding^ rers^cdlal and' 
coi^utational siath skills, and a cultural arts approach toward the ari»a of self^ 
developiaent . Special field trips are also taken during the Suaaiser School Program. 

The attendance worker is available to Indian stud^ts and parents to help 
ioiprovc the fichool attendance of Indian students who haya established an incoO'- 
sist(^nt Attendance record. Counseling studajjts, providing transportation, 
consaunical ing with parents and teachers^ workiixg with, other social agencies • 
and laplcmenting special enrichment a,ctivity prograsae to^'disprove attitudes ^ > 

toward school aCtendance are* soose c^f the ways-, in which tha studenf is supported 
in order to overcoine tha attendance barrier. 'Student attendance has steadily ^ 
increased ssince i9?8» ■ , 

. 

the project also employs a unique systesa* of positiva reinforcement to re^rd, 
students positive achievepents. Each quarter, the ten (10) students with ^ ^ ' 
the highc^st grades in both 7th and Sth'grades are invited to a special recognition 
event ^ 3^i*r>J a» a Ivir^rheon and their names are posted^ in A prominent place in the 
Indian; idjtfc at ion room. This practice generated Interest and an awareness of £4|e 
iffl^jortance of good grades. Another exaiople of positive taotivation i,s the awards 
ceremony sponsored by the^roject at the end of.. each school year. This is a pcrsitiv* 
way of involving parents and cosEiunity meabers in the students* education. At the 
past year coreittony there were over four hundred (400) people in *at tendance • Studel^^s 
were recognized for perfect attendance^ ne^ perfect attendance, scholastic achieve- 
ment and others. Last year 60 students achieve<i perfect attendajpce and 175 students, 
were recognized for near perfect attendance (1 day a.bsant) . This type of event not 
only inotivate^ students^ .but also makes parents and the cossiunity sore aware of the 
positive acco^lishments of students *nd builds up on this crucial sourcic of support* 

- For students to become willing and i|ctive learners they need a positive self 
concept. Ethnic pride contributes to pride In oneself. The cultural componi*nt of the 
tespe School District No*3 Indian Education Program ifc designed to provide this pride 
through understanding of 'Native American heritage and culture for all children 
stCf^ndfng Tt>3 schools. Two teachers who are specialists in Native American cultures 
deyelop presentations «^bout traditional nnd conteispotary ways for teachers and theif 
classroDSS. Tliey-also direct teacher workshops on Indian Education. 

iadxan Ctiletir«l Cnmoonent . - - 

Tl\c cultural concept component of the Tempe program has the task of implementing 
the hiiitorical and contemporary Indian cultural materials. Thia,^is accomplished by 
presenting a scries of Indian units* to the Indian students in each classroorn at each 
^^rade lovel. Tue tlindergarten '^d Ist^ graders recc^ive five 40 mimite units; 2nd 
througii Stii grades receive tf*n 40 minuto units. Before the units for ^ach are 
Ittitiat.'d^ an Indian cultural pagaant i$ pr^^senLed that inr.ofporntt^s ^an additional 
one ]iQut activity for each class of studt^nts. 

I 

tarti .-advancing gr\»de leval receivL»s a varied^ more cOmpl*^x d^^d in^pth *?tudy 
of ^rtdl4n L_ult.Ei.jI t:rtLU<pts. The units range from Ri^Sic to vaivtts coi\siJrr tViw 

attcilcjing, rao* ; vat tCtna i .md ac -.u t in 1 -;k*iils of e.tcii ^tadt? Itfvi^l. ^ 
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Tli* cultural concept teacher* mtiUt the cla«roo« only^upon the r«que«t^a 
tJ^^^L^'' r^i^ supplemanc anjr aduc^tlonai activity as it partains to th» }^tiv4 
ii^d^nt in^. 1 -^'^ ^^^^^^ *qtivational and actively inv^lv^ th* Indian 

.tud^nt in the Uj^rnins process, ^hasi* i$ on authenticity and accuracy. Indikn 
ra»ourca people books,* audio-visual matarial* and teaching aid. are utilized. Th. 
a..u«p ion U that tha clos.r a learning ax^^rianca i. to th. actual exparien^e 
visually and ta^oaiiy, tha «>^a Xa^in* takes place on the partn>f tha studant, 

Tha ralationsbip batvaan salf-^capt and acad«aic achiaveaant scews to ba 
•ppcopriat. CO point out. Tha Te^pa program^* ddraetad tp<bui\ding or dtf^loping 

i| knowing. and VhaT you ara, your h.ritag« and hi.tciCv and valuing It. Tha 
urban classroom, ar. full of Indian students wIk> ara Jt conifortabla Identifying 

iTlZl ni"^'/ f Regratf uif: :^ra classroom. I a full 

of Indian st^ants doa^t know th«y ar# I^an, T ^ ' . ■ 

'Tha basic quastion of wha^hsr childran saa themialves nagatitraly becausa of 
thair poor^ school parformanca or whathsr thay parforJ poorly in scbd^l bacausa 
*wMch'" ^i^tiivtl^, is unrssolved, IJowava\, thara i^ soW research 

vhicn pertains to^thia quastios of causa and affact. I ^ * t 



f Vhicn pertains to^thia quastios of cuxx^ and affact. 

Studantf who feel worthy and havs a good salf-c 
r^sourcaa to d«al with aany short tera failures that 
tha long'tera succassas in tha educational sy^tam. 
unccafortabia about hiasalf in ralation to hl« clas 



pt ha^e the internal 
tSt^b^ tendur.2d to achiava 
Indian student feala 
peera is not^likely to 



lroo« 



. returned with 9 wrong answers 
handled froia a positive, feeling 
personal degraa of failure. 



— »»*^*^-»v»iii nj^-a 

p^ograsB with dat aria ihat ion whan his aath paper is 
out of a possible 10. A short tara setback sust 
'^bout tha overall value no^t as a contribution to 
proiaoting a continuation failure.' | 

.The education of ^ urban Indian or Indians wli are confronted with a high ratio 
f "^^"^^^i^ri clas^te. must help tha Indian efidents find and ke^p identity to 
function «ff.ctlva y in the situation. The urbal setting has brought together 
Indians of many cultural systems, I «-oiie».iict 

Is identity found in a general Indianness ^ it it developed Tton the specific 
groupings! D^ota, Piaa, Yaqu^. ^Choctaw or Nootkk? F 

rr4K ^^^^^f ^^"^^ district of Tenjpe is comprised of descendants of 100 ' different 
nvW% * worst acts that Christopher ^Xui^bus did te the peopla he found 

nannlf I ^ "^/^«i*pHere wa. to call thA Indians rather thnn allowing the 

people to be dfstinguishiRi by their individual tribal nam,^ nppropri.ite to th^ir ' 
cultural unity, Re^uiri^g ghat all Indian studonti. be puliod .out of dasB to be 
taught ber.usa of thei^ similarities is to deny thair diffcrnoces. Grouping Indian 
student, of differing rribal heritage and teaching them as Indians .e*m. to b« as 
absurd as grouping^the^nglish, Italian and NoWegiana and teaching them as 
Europeans. Educating Indians in an urb^n setting is much more eompl*x in a cultufnl 
vlr'^It.ions '^'"^^^"^ children in a res^ation netting th.-tt nas less cultural 

Thera U little profesMonal itguitient with the ccinmon f^t^c ^t\nn rhat our 
thoughts Inftu.nrP behavior. Once ye h^ve acc^uired an ide^ about ourjaiv.^s - it 
serves to #dlt ^11 Incoming Information and to influence out furtute perfori^nre. 
Several srudao. have conrlud.d that s«U--concep t, stand in a ca.wsal relationship 
to aradajTic aehievetr^nt , . 
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To develop the self-concept of the lodUa Student ie a beeic goal of thie 
prograa. To pulf^tlie Indian student Cro» the *«nviron»ant of P««rs vrnere hie 
Si^If-poncept is iaterfeUced and determined. i« to do very littlt. In improving 
hie self ^concept. To establish the coasunicetion of acceptance betve^ ^Itur- 
elly dietinct firotg,., it is else important to eliminete the misconceptions ^ 
thet tue cuituraiy distinct grouj^s hav* of efch other.. For the Indian student 

develop en ethnic pride it it Ijaportant to tUainete the misconception 
cofl^nXy held by hie Reere/ Peers thet *r. usually prisoner, of Hollywood Kovies, 
become ewers of whet relevant to their Indian cless»4tei. This is done not 
-for the non-Indian Student, but oAly as it delate* to e better seU-concspt for the 
indian studenj. Tne tolerance of the Indian student for his culture and ^'^^^^/^^ 
1. puch i^*ier to accept in an urban setting if it is accepted by ths non-Indian 
iralority wlthft^ the school 5attin|^ Good feelings or ^positive ^If-conQppt co»e 
froa the reaction to and the r^splns. from the total environiaent . ^"i^^Ss of 
seH^vortb con« aainly fro. hov we perceive others' reactions to us. Under stf^inding 
tha sffect of many negative reacAonl to an individuel because of specific Cultural 
differences and the lack of individ^ls «ho are sensitised to these differences 
proiT^tes a continuoas situation of /humiiiatioc snd dagragtion. The l»ck of 
^ sensitivity and the intolersnca cdUs fro!i many y«ars of ^on--Xndians (and in meny 
cases Indians from differing tribes) being uninformed or misinfonaed developing 
systematic perjudices. Unless these systematic prejudices are eliminated in a 
context that will promote the acceptance of cultural differences, ths success of 
Indian students acadeaiicall>^ in the urban clessrooa is destined to a ;:ragic fate, 

Eveo clK>ugh we may occasionaa.ly note sudden fleshee of insight, changes in 
self-perception are more likely ttTbe gradual. It takes time to^produce important 
changRS in *elf-perccpt ion . It takes values and purposes tl»t encompass the 
dynanjics of Interaction, on a person-to-person basis or a p arson-to-group basis, 
to produce the kind of vital experience that noticj*fcrlf:^?^«|^ sel^-perception. 



The role of the responsible elementary,.«rf^^«r *today is exp&ding far beyond . 
the teaching of academics, U is essential that the teacher know mora about the 
rnildrnp in the classroom. There is no one mathod by which this infon^ion is 
gleaned. The conscientious teacher will seek a broad exposure to the child s 
behavior in diffBtent ways and at different times. 

Finally the effect of the concept developers performing the activities within 
the cUsnroom seen not only rfs a Wnefit in the area o^ peer relations for the 
Indian student, but an effectiv^^ way of teaching teachers. Uhen the cultural units 
presented, ihe regular classroom teacher is required to be in attendance . 
Teachers lea r^ about Indian culture «ni how to work effectively with tue Indian 
Itude^ s in their-own cl^..room which Is, in effect, In-.^rvice education ^^^^^^ 
-teachers can n^ei.the Indian concept taach.rs, their relationship with thei^ Indian 
studants is la^roved. 
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nm f%ml thm Titl* iv progr« ij\ th« Kttsa 0nifl*d 'School District hM 
■any positive r*milt», -Hsr* ar • a f m — 

• B«tt^ ccwurLc^tlon b«tiN|^ tMol^s ^ prnxmntm^ 

m B«tt«r u»d«r«t*ndi»g by tuchus of thm Indian cuItuM. 

• B«tt«r r«l*tion«hip %fith tribM «nd ths tifo r«sarvmtions s«r^r•d 

by th« progrpi. 

• Iftprov»d «tua»nt Achiav«Mnt on national taati tbos« atudanta 
bain? »arv«J By tha tutoring program. 

a Battar undarataoding by diatrict adainiatraUoa tha.nUda of 
Indian atudaata. , . 

a Hora participation in achool activitiaa by Indian atudanta. 

a Mora participiitien in cultural raiat«S activitiaa by Indian atudanta, 

a Good irking ralationahip batwaan paranta of Indian atsjdanta and 
tha acbocl diatrict through Parant Adviaory Co^ttaa »aatiag«. 

a Studanta ara laaming- »ora about tha Southnaat lislian cuttura. 

a Indian high achool atudanta ha^ laamad about caraar opportunitiaa 
froai^' Indian profaaaionala. 
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29, 1964 



To fiM It )tiy Oono^ni 

In kMping with your lnvit«tion d8t«il«d in yair Octob« 31 i»tt«:, I viah to 
teGcib« foe ycu ptro^ptior* of th» TitU IV pcogrwi *« it to th* 

f«» OltkA Si^ Sctwol District. «tiil* h»» nst utUia«* th« fuosi* in «^ 
aflrtidiiAT m^, m havt pcovid^J KM *ctlviti«* una pros^«ME fix oia li«ti\» 
Jta*tic«i 5^tauth which 2 b*U«w« bwficial in « off^ of 

U Om of tha rtquifwwtt* foe taoaiving Titlt W fund* i« aia ••t»bli^irt»nt . 
of ft p««jt Adviwy Qji^ifcfcwi, Thia hm bwug^t •chool p*ia» «na parant* 
togathtr «v3 hM catAblisted « workin? rsUtlomhip tb«t I do not bcXi«s« 
* would h«iitt tsmm th«« h*S Titl« tV WJt b«« In jOaoa. 

a. Titia IV fwd» h«v« 'prwidtd u« a M«n» to ft««i9t p^mtM of SfttiW . 
Jte»rlc»n fttud»tJi vbOf by aU mwicvst «xa^ oboaktocad •oonoaioaUy 
diaadvantagad irith aatiatwa in providi^ iK»ppiriata,»at«riala ao that 
thair i^ungatara can attand achool Iwid ^joy »nd utill^a ail-^of the tools 
ntoaaaacy (such aa taxtlxxka, etc.). ^ 

3. Titla IV f\»^ haw baen utiiisad In thia district to aacura tha alfevioaa 
of a lay counaalcr, an Indiviaual who can Interface In tha (xa^ity and 
halp thfc atudant, tha achc^l and. the parenta wock togathar for tha fcwiafit 
o£ tha atudant. 

4. m hav« bean abla to provida activities with^Tit^ W funda which anoocrag* 
and prc^a Hativ« toecitw^ dalture not only to Hativi» Awarican atuaents 
but alao to ptovida for aota in-d«$jth unSaratanding of tha SaUva A^arican 
and hia cuitura by othac attidanta* 

one of the sanifestationa of the »icc««a of 'our prograwr X beliava, i« Cha 
dra»atlc reduction in the drQ|i-out rate within the Kativa Aswrican attidant 
popuiatlcfi' I think t^ th^ #ffocta,o£ tha lay counwloc and th» ^iiity to 
provida laatariala haa 9taatly iap^ctad this pcohl«a* If it would ba 
^jpcoprlate.and if nead it, I c»n provide .statistical information that 
wcjul^ su53po*t t£s statasant. » 

It U out District's si«2^a ho|Ja that "Bitla IV funds will oontinoa to be 
available in sufficient quantities to help ua ga^tain and expand thasa 
pcograraa, ^ 

Sincacaly, 




Ai^iatant S4^»r intandant 
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mi^ UNION MIOH 
OR TWOMAt /%. ^AWm 




fcm. VICTOR 8ANC^ 
AStiCTAMT mW^CWVU. 

cm. QLO«t)A miTH 



To vhoM it »,y canc.rni 



Act •iof4«^. I „t«h to aa nil r tndlAft Education 

h.. don, .ii .xo.ll.nt -toh in Jf : ' Ch.v.rri. 

—tin,. .„a h.^ t%: f'::""f%^:" p^-o^v 



If 

to 



cpntact M*, 



^urthax banafi 



<5o not haai- 



Sincaralvi 



^r. Sill ritsg»rald 
Principa i 
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f(Ov«flb«r 1934 



D«ir Hr, Andrews, / ' . - 

fc ' ■ 

As Assfstmt PrtiKlpal of Stud«nt Actfyttles «t Mircos de Niza High School. 1 fe«1 
ft flijf prtvMf^ to writ* to you on 5«ft*1f of the Title iV Indian Prograie, 
As i result of th« if forte of Mr. Tony Cfteirerrta, Indtm Liy Counselor, our stu<lents 
heve Indeed expertenced st^iitftcently More success then )»d been the case over 
the last few /ears. 

Specifically, itudent attendance has tncreasKl on a dally basis* The overall 
dropout r3t« for our Indian students has beefi reduced froa over forty percent 
ftve years ayo to approxt«ate1y 5.511 for the 1 933-84 scfKwl year., Nr Ct^avarrl* 
has hald regular leeettngs irfth students and parents at schoot and In the cosRunlty . 
of Guadalupe to stress the faportance of schooling ami regular attendance. 

^ny students parttctpate fn the fiettve American Club which Hr. Chavarria co^sponsors 
with another teacher . In addition, the students participate In our mil t1 -cultural 
asse»&ly each year. Soiie have entered talent contests. Some have received 
scholarships. Others have Mrked on projects to raise funds for scholarships 
to profnote continued education. In all these ways the Title IV progrlijn has 
aiade ft possible for our students to build a sense of their own Identity, 
cultural heritage, and their futures ^ 

There Is no doubt that^ lioch of our program's success 1s thM direct result of 
the tliie. Interest, and Involvement of >tr. Chavarria In the program, Ke models 
comtltMent to education and productive citizenship and !^ an asset to the school 
as well as 3 source of pride to his people. Title IV has not only aiade his 
posUton and positive contributions possible but has significantly Ijjipacted the 
lives of our Indian students at school and In the coefcunl.ty. Whet a joy It Is 
to see these students tn their caps and goun% on graduation evening with their 
proud families. Their accowpl Ishients become the role model for others to follow. 
I do believe the Title IV program has provided the impetus for these changes and 
that our district would suffer a severe loss should It discontinued. 
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Dli THOMAa A. ^AUKn 




AMttTAMT WMiiCtML 
ASMTAMT WtlO^AL 

Da QLOftiA mm ^ 



.«e» K. uisnHCMi DUN* 



KovmiUr 29, 



To 1^ It Hmy C«»ac«r«: 

th. dr—tic drop iTtb. So»S r«.^ ?^'!f "^"'^ t!«-progr« i. 
to th. progr«. dropout r«^'l^'"L?*^^,'^^«« popul.don. jv„i<^, ; 

3u«,tlon th, int.rvMtlon^.^ b; ^ * ^ •"'^•^itd 9X. Without 
i««rldinB fetor in k«pi:r:^''L:S;„S'irL'jo:^! 

Oue.ti'o'^'u'Jtt"/"'''"""'"' ««' -t^d r^, to 

1^ & ' Sine 



Vic SancfMi 
A«»i«t*nt Principal 
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The Phoenix Union High School District's Indikrt Education P^Of«« l^^""*^'"* 
through Title IV. JQK and the OUtrlct. The P"'9r«» servel60 different 
tribifgroups. Total Indian student enrollBent at th« faeg^nlng of FY 
1983 iaileo. IncHidlng students busted In dall^ from the SI a River Piaa/ 
i^rlcrp! Reservation. Program staff are: Federal Programs D^;; f^^^^^^^ . 
(Dr Td« HcDonaIdh Fscnitator Jack Gregory). Secretary (Karen Turner), 

Thomas). Other staff Includes tutor* {students, non-certified and certltiea 
adults), and a temporary contact persop. 

Basic Skms Improvement has Increased as follows; 

SMdlna Skms- went up froa' 33. 6S 1« 1981-82 school year to 

Readinq Skins . in 1982-83 school year. 67. 7X of those taking 

, • . the test In 1982-83 Improved their scores. 

Math Skills^- - Went up from 33. 6X in 1981-82 school year to 

67 7S in 1982-83 school year. 65.5« of vthose 
taking the test in 1982-83 Improved their scores. , 

yritlno Skills- ' Went up froa 12. 5S in 1981-82 school year to' ' 
yrltinq Skills - 42$ in 1982-83. IS. 2% of those taking the test 

in 1932-83 Improved their scares. 

StroM student *«4 parent 1 nvol wnest- Ms been- «Ji3»onst rated throu«h^ 
partifipaJtion In th" Foxfire Project, parent co™,1ttee meetings and student 
Activities.. Pirent Co«w1ttee involvesent and attendance has increased , 
tre«wndous1y. PC i»«Bbers have attended sore general and area ""tings 
•tttan ?hey Jre required to. Student activities included a «• ^f^'J.^f 

irAmerican Indian Honor Society 'Banquet. May. 1983. An example of student 
se1f-este«R improvement was dewnjtrated by student parti ci pat on in tHe 
Foxfire Project and by particlpatgto'of Uarria Charlie. Ruth Vi legas. and 
Robert Zamora in a st^drnt panel .;;Self-^eea Through |he Circle of Fires, 
at the Fourth National Indian Child Conference in Phoenix, Septenber 
12-16. 1982. 

Major activities of the Indian Education Program are: Career/College Awareness 
Day. Hr. and M1ss Intertribal. Jiw Thrope Sports Day, and Awards Night. 

THE FOXFIRE PROJECT 

The Foxfire Proiect H an innovative. 6-v<eek training prograo which began in 
lSHilir5?%?: For two weeks. 15 Indian ^^udents were instructed n the 
techiiiaues of video-cassettes, recorders, cameras, writing and editing ski 1 is, 
oral ?s?ory techniques and achieving their English reqy rements. During 
the next tl weeks, the students returned to f « '""f'l^^^^f ""l^"^ 
the supervision of a relative, they gathered information in the fo™ °f 
Dhotos drawings, recordings, and written interviews on any subject per- 
talntng to their particular culture. The Students then taped the f e'-v 
transcHbed and edited the tapes. Fro« these interviews came planting signs, 
superstitions, old home remedies, and countless other cultural ways, ine 
students returned to the classrooffl the last two weeks they re^wrote their 
stories- and Interviews. The final product Is a publication entitled. 
Keepers of the Legends, which is enhaftced with drawings, photos, and poems 
b7 thTitud^s of the "Circle of Many Fires". Ke epers of the leflends H . 
a Foxfire Project, will be released at the Heard Museuis in 1984. 

Indian Education Siaroer School Prggrain: 

A six week suimier school was offered to students on a volunteer basic 
Classes were available in freshmen through Senior English. Math (Algebra 
and Geometry) and Social Studies. A total of 145 classes were taken 
and the dropout rate was less then 10«. five times, lower than the 
National dropout average for Indian students. 
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liowib«r 22, 1963 

2121 Sofstb KiU Av«im« ^ 
Suits 316 

^D«kr Kb. 5h«(yftjpd{ 

' CmrloMd plcAM find A profiX« af the Navajo Hission/Acadwy *b 
'*Aliil - NavAjo CTMtiva JUrtM Carcar/CoXl^gt-^K^^cm^oo* project whicb ia 
fi^ruSad throttgh tha Tills IV, P«rt A |ira^w. ^ip«fu^T^ th« infbmaticn rb mib- 
aitt«d will »\3f fiCB your r#quir«ai«Rta, If tJflfri i« aoy additional Infojwation 
nMd*di pl^aaa do not h^itata to ccxttMct aithfsr Kr» Dillon Flataro^ haadma>t«r« 
or iay«aif# at tha at>ova prlntad addrasa, or talaphona mmbar 505/326-6571. 

Thank you for your QC$)tinu«d aiippcrt and intaraat. 

♦ \ 




%}*cial Pro^acts Adsdnistxa^r 



t^ndoaura 



A Tfilf^f Pft^sar J^ory cdwc»lk>njl fro^rim ftK Navajo Vowth * 
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Th# KJivAjo Missies Kcadimff a V.X*. 93-«38, P,L. 95-561 fmi<ltd 
contract tchool im located ©n tb* ccMpos of th« for»«r K«v«jo H«tho4i»t Mi»«i<» 
School in FArTKlngtoii^ {Im M«cico. Tl* »ctK»i U <MieAt*d to providing m coli«g« 
iMrn>*r*tory, ii>dlvicStt«Xi«»d program qmmrmd towd »««tin9 th« Q**ds of ^iftftd, 
t«lirat«d, mnd highly wotivmtad KsvAjo Btud«nta in yracUs 9-12- Thm CTirricul«r 
wm^Bim of th« institution mrm b*»ic »3till«^ biiingijml/bicaituisul »kilX», c*r«»r 
»dac*tioQ, And intttrp«r«oo«l r«l«tion8. -Hw Ac«d^ is sccr^itsd by both th* 
North Csntral ^ccr«dit«tio» »t«Oci«tioQ mad thm St«t« of tSftv Hsstico^ mm wll as 
pmUig «idor»«d by th« IJ«vajo Tribal Cduih?11 sod its vsriout coiwdtts^, 

r ^ 

Ths Acadswy vss first astsblishad in Fsbruajfy, 1977^ rs»olti€ioii 
of ths JX«v«jo Tribsl Council, Th« Ksvsjo AcsdStty ms iocstsd in G«n*do, Arizona, 
until 1978| wh«n th« Ksvsjo Uaitsd Hsthodist Mission School invited it to »ovs 
to its c*»pus. This invitaticm \mm sxtsndsd by th« Ksthodist Church to allow 
NAtiVs AMrican o<mtroX of its o*m aduostion* Tha Kisaio« School had providad ^ 
•ducation for Hsvajos sinca tha aarly 20th century, Sinca this ra«r^r, tha 
Savajo Hiaaion Ac«da«y has rapraaantad a uniqua blanding of a tribal contract 
achool and a foraar Mission school. 

Tha school is' fundad through a P-L 93-638 contract to provida a 
rigorous curriculum of raadlng, writing and *ritt«atic - tha thr aa "R»s", 
»asic acadanic aJciXla ara stifaaaad to ansurs that yraduataa cAn succaad in 
collars, Gradwatioa rvquir^ants ara dasianding - axcaadin? thosa of tha stata 
and ot}>«^ schoola, Tha basic progra« is axpandad with auppl«»ant»l funding froa 
Chaptsr I, Titla IV, Parr A, and Titla VII, Thaaa projsc^^tara coordinatad as 
aaparata and distinct suppla«antal wrvicas that work to*(af^ achlaving tha school* a 
philosophy, f04l* gnd objactiy«s» 

Tha school ^s Titla IV, Part A projaet, -Allii - Havajo Craativa Arts 
and col lags/Car aar Oriantation«, is dasignad to provida rainf orcea«nt to tha 
Mcultural and bilingual prograjaa and to tha c.-traer preparation aspacts of tha 
fB«in curricula. In raaponaa to th« dapiand of paranta, aa docujssntad by thair 
reaponss to a r^aeds asMssiBant survay, tha pro j act was writtan to allow tha 
studentfs rgcain thair rich cultural ^haritaga whila working in a daMsidlng 
learning ^nvironmant . Tha noad and»rationaia of aach coaponant in tha projact 
ara addrassad oaparataly aa follows, 

CoQiponant #Ii Aliii - Kavajo Craativa Artsi Choir t Drima 
Tha Navajo Craativa Arta prograa is intandad to rainforca tha uniqua 
Indian identity of afci|dan^a. Many Navajo studants hAvs lost thair uniqus identity 
bacausa of th* inirf«Quata or nonaxiatant prasantation of Navajo craatiwe arts 
in schools. Thia prograai allows sfcudsnta to davalop verbal aalf sx^assiva skills 
and a tttrJ>ng san^a of personal idantity through participation in choir And drassia, 

Th« <^04l of tha drama and.rhoir pro^sjn is not to provide information 
but in*i9>|t:^ »,x3 rK>t to provid<^ )icnovl«*dgtt but \3nderstmnding , It has bean atAtad 
that^ moat inbortant tag^c^ of hu«sa ixisttnce can only ha a^jfei^bcd through 

tt^lhy; ''U^thy U th« wordZasa, univaraal l^pijuagc of tha parforwlnf •Tta,'* 

A tofSt^ preparatory 5dur<»?tonaI FfO'^ram for Navjjo Youth 
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Tor Indian*, th«" ••*rt»* r«pr«««nt « A*ily lnt«5ifAti©n of ft*sth«tic b*«uty, 
functiCQ and •ptxituAiity. Cr»Ativ« «jtptr»#»ion %4)ttn d«v«lop«d to its full 
potential ^11 prwida %mlt ia*g« th*t i« daaptly rooted iji an individual's payeba. 

portray mnd trmnsait thia atata ia tha objact of tha prograM, If nothing alaa^ 
tha c^itcosaa !■ to Mpha«isa that art, Busic, danca and draaa ara a«aaatial part* 
to any child** aducation. 

It rapaina a challanga for Kavajo aducatort to davalop a maana of 
aavaaainq the n««Sa of atudanta in a program of thia type. Thara ara no stand- 
erdlstad taata availabla for aaaasain^ tha student 'a sanaa of personal and cultural 
identity. 

< 

Coaponent 12 t Career Orientation 

To enhance tha rfhool's rigototi* ecadeeiic prograa to prepare atudenta ^ 
for college, this project conaiat* of taking atudanta for vielt* to locel collages' 
end univeraitiea, providing preaentetions by Kavajo profeaai&nala, and* allowing 
' for student participation in career related conferaiicaa. Tha goal of tMa SMgrea 
ia to provide atudenta i#ith concrete job aiul collega related axparianca* that 
will enrich and faoilitate thair aotivation, acadesiic perfora^nca and deciaioo 
8-^ing proceas concerning their futures. 

The rJavajo tribe! ad»iniatrat^on haa iesuad career priorities for 
Kavajo studenta on the reservation which ancoeipaaa field* that are relevant to 
Sevajo national n—d* today. The five fleid* of apecialixation re<iuired for 
repid and efficient developaient, operation, and management of the Wave jo Indian 
reservation end ita natural aad human raaotircaa arat S;^inaaa, anginearingi law, 
medicine, and natural reaourcar. 

In studiaa don* by the Havajo tribe, the aforementioned fie Ida ar* 
found to be largely overlooked by etudenta in their consideration of careara 
and college majors . Some of the raaaona thet atudenta give not choosing 
^jor* in these fields arat 1) lack of knowledge of o^rtunitias evailable, ^ 
2) lack of preparation at the ele m e ntar y mtid high school l^vele, 3) poor atudy 
habits, 4) lack of timely advic* on need foj^ professionala and college educated 
personnel with related practical wcirk experience, and other aimilar factors. To 
counteract these factors, the Academy proposed to oriant^ta atudenta on po*t 
secondary educational opportmiitias aa indepth as possihla* 

Th« AcadMty haa racaivad funding throijgh the Title IV, Part A pro<yr*m 
for th» -AH 11 - n*vajo Creative Arts 6 College/Caraar Ori*ntatlon* project for 

y<»^ir*t 1^3 and 1^4. One dreiaa teacher is funded p-*rt-tijje through th^ 
program. Most of the project funds ai^e utilized to support airect- stti.lent 
sarvices. Tha program is ovarsaan by a parent corassittsa consisting of fiv* 
parftnts, t*io studant representative*, and<a facility nerber. Thia con^itta* maeta 
monthly throughout the year providing vital input and review of the aervices. 

In fiscal year 1583, bie Acadi^y boasted an enrollment of 154 students, 
all of whoa participated in the Title IV, Part A project sorvicea. In the 
current y^s'sr, the anroHjsant ia 1?2. All of tha st-j:!ants H-n^fit from the 
project «ervic*s by attending the 9anaral ass&nblies wl;eia ^rsAkars P-ika 
presentations on varioua careers* In 1993, forty-fcur stiKl^nts pirticipated in 
the choir and dra»a classes, while 24 seniors spant on* wcok visiting local 
ccllo^-.s and univarsitlea. In the curr«nt year, 30 students are enrolled in the 
" rlioir ^Td classei*. The 33 seniors anrollcd f.-^r the c'.:i.'ront year -^11 be 

BViin fartici^ants in th- colle^t/tAk^aCr or i«nt»t,jk>n cc^a^nt. 
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if) fiscAl y«Ar 1992, thm dr«SA program v#«b dttl«y»d to'r a Mm«st«r 
dxim to the lack of an instructor. Hottfttv^r^ in th« ft^eond mmRmmfr two individuals 
w«r« hir«d to teac^ drajaa in consscutivs nins weak ssssions^ For tJi« period of 
January 03 - Maich 18^ fifta#n studants vmrm snroll^d in tha drim class- Th«y 
pr««fnt«d ths play, '*C»n«Bis'' twics^ one* at th« Acadway and another tima at ths 
Fort Wingats Hi^** School* Th« part-ti»a instructor's parting consasnts on hia | 
nina w««k stint with the studants. w«rat **Thasa atudanta ara bright, curious, 
coBtpatitivs, all-Aioaricaii pop sRUsic listaning nuts and li5?s th« rast of Actarican 
high schoolars . . . lazy, unlsas pushed. I suggest intan^fying thair langxiage 
activitiea to the lisjit," 

In the second sfssion of FY*83, Miss Geraldine Keams, a Mavajo actress^ 

taught drama class. She viorked with twenty five students during the j^riod of 
March 21 through June 3rd. Her students presented the play, "Rainbow Warrior** 
^hxee titaes. Tiim perfomiances were given twice a^ the Academy and once at the 
Laguria Acama High School. Summarizing >[Cr axperienca with the students are Hiss 
Keaais t^ocsnents as followsi "Students, particularly Indians^ are often' thrust ' 
into plays that are both incoptprehensible and culturally for»*ign. For this 
reason the studants were involved in every aspect of the play devalopiasnt , technical 
devslopnftnt and actual performance. Every student with a desire to be on stage 
was given that experience. To give a student responsibility for even one line 
is to give th©m a sense of self confidence, aacouragement, cocwitment and 
AccOfTpl tshmftnt . Many of the students in class Vere identified as shy and quiet, 
and thore was^ surprise over the fact that th^y perforaed on stage. By the final 
perfonnanoe, the quietest students could project their voices loudly enough to be 
heard U\ a per fortnance. ^The laost extroverted improved their character developcnent 
and snade each performance a delight for everyone. Wi*th the incorporation of 
traditional >Javajo songs and teachings of the elderly, the students were exposed 
to 9cms el««tnents of their native culture and values.* In fact, the entire play 
reflected th« positive values and ethics of the Nsvajo culture. It highlighted 
an interchacnge over typital high school problems between Navajo teenagers w^ 
have ^jha integrity of a traditional upbringing versus thosa with a nOn -traditional 
background* The play was thought provoking. 

Parent cotEwittee members were invited to the studen* performances. ' 

A:x?iit the drama prosentation, one Ejtade t^ following comirt-^ntas fe^l that ^any - 

of ctuv young people cannot connect themselves between school or the non-K^ivajo 
culture and the f^avajo culture. This progras w«s an excellent presentation for 
t htfni l:^>cause they had to fir^ th^^elves in order to pres*»nt the problORS so well. 
Cdch &tu4cnt prcae:nted themself v^ry '-rell arife pronounced thair M>rds*ci^r ly . 
I f^und the program very worthwhile.** x -.v 

In the currant y^ar , a fullti'n* ^ra^-rta instructor ti.is he^n h^r-^d. 
S^e ts n-itkityq with the students to present short sketche?; for a Chrli?t*ws fIrogr.VQ 
and to uerforn a major production in the spring of 1984. 

Thff ArAdemy choir spent a busy year in 1983 l^^^irxiing t'venty songs by . 
-efTory, The group performed many tinies, some of the" sites th#y visited >#ra: 
Fort W^'ngate, L^guna/Acoma , Shiprock, Crownpoint, and Arv«iay<^lor^c Vid#Q- 
•!Ar.i*s of their per fonr.ances have been- :riade for the school Ufcf^ry. T^.-^ ^3r-il 
television station invi^d the choir to perform on telftvisiijft fvo cor."-"?j-jt iv q 
Af»'»k^nds >fhich was 'exciting for everyone* involved. ^y the. In J of t'\& •-^.^r^ the 
group was hailed as one of 'the best in the are*. UnforturWt.^ly , the instructor 
resigned 'iue to a finiily illn*??*; which has .'^suited in derr.* in^^r^st on the 

. -jrt or ^he f.t rlt-n^s in »-hi* choir, Tn t]Y^ ■.-■u'r^at vo3/, • "h> i ^ _--or 
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is «tt«inpting lo r^^roup th« «tud«nt». Whii« project fxxndm do not cov«r thm 
^Ml«ry of th« choir tnstructqr, th«y »»«t ^«xp«n«M of K»t«ri«l«, suppliei and 
tr*v*i by th« group. < 

Parent r«»pons« to tb« choir p«rformAnc«i wft« positive, «s •xpr«»s»<J ♦ 
by th«ir coora«nt% a« folIow«i -Th« choir th« b»»t in San Juan County. Thay 

w«ira navar flat and had good anunciation. ** **Tha atudanta translatad th« »12 Daya * 
of Chriatiaaa* into Havajo which waa graat. Tha participating studants anjoyod 
thair invoivaiaant - thay hava laarriad tha baauty and.hwuaor of auaic.'* "Dreasad 
In traditional Navajo outfita, tha choir aang beautifully and mada us so proud.- 

In fiscal year 1933, tha Caraar and Collaga Orientation project p 
conaiatad of a vmmk^ long off-s:ampu« trip by tha saniora to visit colleg^s^ ^ 
univar»itias and businaasaa in Albuquarqua, student participation in |:araar 

confaranc«B, and as««M^lias %.?h«ra various lectures on* careers were presented. 
To focus tha seniors* attention on post-high school Studies, they vrerc* surveyed 
by the academic counselor on their career interests. According to thA. interests 
aKpres$ad, tha week-long orientation was designed to introduce the students to 
all tha areas noted. Tv4hty seniors, accotopmnied by^ adult chaperones, ap4nt 
the wsak of March 21-25, 1983 touring college campuses and other organisations. 
Tours and presentations included visiting several colleges ^including engineering, 
education, business and medicine) on th* University of New Mexico canipusi touring 
the tiniversity of Albuquerquei a tour and presentations at S^ndia National 
L*bor«tQriasj mij«ue» toarsi meeti^>g with college representatives! meeting with 
Indian club members et UKM? and attending a state career convention for Native 
American students. 

Student* participating in the week long career and college . orientation - f 
trip kept journals. Some coiJinenti extracted from their writings include the 
following 1 "The fi^^st ts|iing I learned tfcday was that you have to meet pre- 
admiasion requireallnt s to be accepted into any of mm*m schools. After being 
accepted, you be^gin conc^trating on cou^sea related to the school. This loads 
to a b'.A. degrea. At the business school, a strong background in math is required. 
At the Native Ainerican Career Conference, I enjoyed seeing hundreds of other 
Jtfativfs Ameri'^an high school students yho are becciiting' asaiiJiilated into the white' 
mans 'World. tt an unforgettable experience in that. so*»e of the future builders 

of the ney Native Af»erican worVl were at one point in ijpace and time colla^tively 
sharing an enlightening experience. A Navajo medical studenttoid us "that a 



Attending me^^cal school is alinost like^ajob because you a^in class eight 
hours per day. After school, he studieKt least four hours ifnd even on weekends. ^ 
He also poirtvftd out that physicians are r^seded on the rns«rvation and in the 
entire vx>ria with the increasing population. The time I sp^nt at U^IM, oboerving 
students and visiting the cantpus definitely influenced my decision on attendir^ 
college there." **This morning uras the host when we visited Sandia National 
L^joratories. '^e visited the SCARS ' fSystews Control and Receiving Station) 
laboratory to see a computer that operates continuously recording data from ragional 
earth movements caused by earthquakes or nuclea^ testing* It was very interesting 
because they let us see how enginearing is appli«d. At first^we didn't really 
understand what enginnaring is but this ^'^ve 'JSs 'ths act-.ral e^rience." "l 
attended a 'v->rkshop on P<>r'3onal Budgating which X roally enjoyed becautie tl^e 
t^^dch*»r knew what she v^s talking about. She discus&ed budgeting time and 
.^ney, how to make schedules, ^nd tr.aking coinmit^nents. ** "My workshop dealt with 
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•tudy .kill., lik. rx>t» taking, t.«t .tudylng, and organiration. It my 
fayoxita b#cau.« va li.tanad to # tap« on why atudanta drop out of achool. 
Whiia liataning to tap* took not.a and aftar»*ard had a f Iva qua.tion 
ta.t. Scoring four corract anav^ta out of th« fiva w« aqual to 80% That 
acora indicated that Mc^tim. duriini ymir pa.t high achool yaara, you had baan 
taugnt toaa good atudy .kill.. I got an 80% along with 3 othara in a ro«i of 
22 atudant.l- -During tha carwr orientation Waak, I anjoyad »yaalf and laarnad " 
wora about coilaga and collagi Hfa." • ^ t 

Tan jitudan^a rapraaanting ill four grade laV«l» war« salactad by " ^ 
.thair taachara to •ttend tha »avajo Hation Youth Laaderahip conference held in 
Shiprock. Tha achool 'a et^KSant body preaid#nt wmm thm only atiidant »eUctad 
to addraa. the confaranca in a^ganaral a.»a»bly. Her, ramarka about the conferanca' 
^•t auffi up tha event aa followt -Tha confarance waa very beneficial. X only 
wiah there vMure more atxidanta involved, not' juat tan from aach echool. It uaa 
an aye opanar. .X> aura eech student waa entfouragad just aa I >^a. wa may all 
ba running for a political aeat in tha future]- Another student stated, -The 
^ Fo^rpoaa of tha conference waa to bring together Nav^o youth. There ware many 
«oric.hopa covering different career Araaa. Moat of .the praaentstiona fitted ' • 
my own go*la. They gave »a helpful tipa. There »lla an opoortunlty to have 
fctudent. >ia«t each o^r wMk fun. Student, working together a>Ha .bowing 

>an intare.t in tha future give* me confidence sbout tc^rrow.* 

Throughout tha year, varioua «dS^eri rapre.enting different caraara, , ' 

praaantad information to tha atudant body Mganaral aa««6»blia.. Navajo 
proU*»ionala vara invited to provide the etudenta with po«itiva role Hiodala 
*nd to allow for interaction with people thay could %ant if y with. Ail of tha 
speaker., ware wall received^ the .tudant body and faculty. 

ThavCsra«r and. Coilaga orientation project i. continuing in fiac«l /J^ 
yaAr ^984. Spaakera hAve baan aehaduXad into th« ass«bly progras twice a* 
moBtih. Tha senior orientation trip will occur in tha parly spring^of 1984. 
Student conferencea are being scheduled for attendance by •♦lectad and daaarvlng 
students. It is anticipated that thia on-going prograw will continue to 
f«otiv5ta student, to purmie a colltge education eftar graduating fro. high 
achool. Of significance is the fact that of the 27 students gri^^uating in May, 
1963, 20. are currently enrolled in college* Several of thoaa atudanta are at 
tha Dni vereity of Kew Mexico and at tha College of Santa ?e, two institutione 
that «ra contacted during tha senior career ori«ntation trip in March. 1583. 

. Additional infornj^t ion regarding tha Ac»d«4y»i Title rlV, p.irt A 
pr3:^:t ;aay ba obtained fr--q tha achool he4d»aat«r>*Hr . Dillon Plataro, 

Mav*io Hfssioft Acsdsray, 120Q West^che Street, Farmington; ?law n^xi^o 87401 
tj-?phone Nmaber 50S/326-S571 ."^"^ ' 
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Dibi Y6zht Habitiin 6lta* Inc, 

Borrego P^t^ ScHmI 

P.O. Dra%t>€r A . 

(^rownpoinu New Mexico 87313 

12 D«ceBb*r 1913 



Phone 
50^ 786^5237 
^ 786^7212 



Donald D. Creamer 
Ex€C\tti%fe Director 



Betty 5it«p*rd , ^ ^ 

SoutWst Resource I Evalu»tioh Centtr 
2121 South Mill Av«nu«, Suit* 216 
T«»p«, Arlron* SS282 

D«*r M$. Shftpard:- 

Enclosed plee»e find the report from Botrego Pass 
' School to be Included in the Joint Report on Exemplary 
^ractlctf.in Indi»n%Educ«tion. We appreciate very much 
th'c support givep by Spc to our program. 

if you have any further questions or information, 
please call"«ev 





WUUam J. Knii^elcv 
CurriculWi Coordinator 



Enclosure 



CONCURRED 



'ijSi^IlTifrCreamer. Executive bir* 



rector 



Board oj Direrttirs 



CicQTge Jim, Chairman 
rhf>maj Bnthane 



l^t<iT}*tnt*t Garcia 
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, ftOREECO PASS SCHOOL 

Borrego Pa« ^i^i.^* 8IA "Contract School", i. loc«fd in . r^motm hirmX 
*«tian o£ th« "Ch.ck.rbP*r4" t.* of tfi^stem fJ^w Mexico, .dJoinSg 

th# N*v.jo Indian R.^rvatioa. Th« school presently includes grades ft? and 
o^^^^**! include. th. eighth greet.. •The student population i. 

. ' ? r?*""!^ *?• exception, bei^g etudeote who are depeiulent. of «:hool 
ataff neiri^er.. Approxiaatel, 50Z of the atudent. ent.rint Kindergarten .re 
j^Unguai Havejo-epeayM and. of the reminder, approximately 90% .re fro. 
hoMs t^ere^ Navajo ig thWl>riaary langtiage apok^o. 

l^h. BlIDr^o'^r^? -ttenda^ce area i. . 1^5 s^u.re lie district «hich include. 
Uke H ""p*" f'^^i! «<iuiv.lent to ^.hipa) of Littl^ater .nd Caaam^ro 

Hlr^Ail' ^ P^-nt* ^thin thie .re. »y chooae to tend their children to BU 

^itfj"? • "-'^^ ^l^^^ school. Childran^ 

^ , not enrolled in any othar achool are ej^.ctad to -tCend Sorrego Pa«. School. 

K.bitl^n mr°^\^' • «on^P^<>^it Nev Mexico corporation, Dibe Y.^hi 

^rd ? JI^'k : ^ ^''^ of director, of the corporation are the School 

.'re^^i:i::^t'Lcrch^tf^^^^^ ^^-^ ^^^^^ ^-^^ . 

Tha service .ree 1. wiverely econcmically deprea.ed, with .pproxi»ately 70X 

lln^nl^i::"''. ^•.•^^^f ^' -^^-y- l-ated in ch. arH. SheephLing 

and native .rt. and crefta are the principal other aourc.a of inco«e for thoaa 
unable to secure joba on the ^'out side", 

Aai^ fro* the housing located at the school site, only 2&1 of the ho®«. in 
the. ar.ea hava electricity, and only one- or two have running water. Although 
televi. ion ownership' is of high priority for locel fa«iliee, few h(^a h.ve 
achieved thi. goal due to absence of electrical service. So»o use th« family 
c.r .. a ^ans of powering a battery-operated set. Ev-n then, TV reception is 
"T^. I/t.^f ^ co«sunity i. in an extreme fringe area. This further 

reduce, children^ . exposure to •^standard** English. The school .1«3 provides 
other services to compensate for the economic plight of local f.«iliea. such as 
\ t^io hot »eala a day for student., and opport^mity for hot «hi^>rs twice a week. 

A needs .ssessaent conducted in l.te 1980 determined th.i£>f(£ ,tudiints caaa 
ro school with a wealth of language skills the problem mrfh:tt these were 
not in the langunRe of the domin.nt culture. By the close oi ^.>ven ve^rs of school 

o^^^i^^'^'^^^^^^^^^ " ^^^^^ s"^* ^^^^^^ -^^^^ dependent 

on traditional Encllah l*nsMi*ff» ^t*,-^^*!*!. t.--^_ r „ ^ , 



traditional English l«igu«ge currirul. as the baaia i^r English reading and 

language Instruction. Hstive lanfEuace and Culture irt^rtit~ t- < f^ry <t t ^^-^^^ 



and 



H.tive language and culture Instruct ion was disorgan iised , 



ctirrlculoe fl^terimia Includad only a fe« locally develop^>d pieces. The 



dltional English currictil. »«re inappropriate, in that the concepts about which 
thejaaterlals were written vera unfwiill.r to the studanta (i.e. pet shows- baker ios- 
candy .tores; black, white, chicano and oriental .tudenta; etc.). bakerias. 

It 'was felt that approprl.te English language auitsrLilfi, .nnd s graded Nav.lo 
-ngaage b««al reader aerie. «.re needed. Two Title IV gn.nts Were secured, one 
for deve cping culturally approprUte n>ethods and materials for English language 
Instruction ^nd une for> df-ve loping N^jvajo language snd cultural! ^terials. The 
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SORXEGO PASS SCHOOL 

gU4ig. prior to being Introduced in EnglLh. Ar... of lnt*rf«r«ic« w^ld b. 
ia«neifi«a for thm instruct ion*! ataff as *ourc«« of difficulty for th« stu- 
dent*, «nd »• mrie*. of coiM:«otration for the Eaglifth iKtguag. r<«d«r eerie*. 

The proftraa he. been developed with th^ goal df producing e toteily 

iat.gr.ted curriculue. not ju.t producing «eteriele. "Hte fir.t .tep we. a 
definition of the «tit ekili. thet ,^re de.ired for ftudente le.vlng the eixth 
grade. Frop the«e, a eequence of .kill, nece.iary to reach thie «tic 8^^/^ 
detereined for each grade level. Tentative objective, for eech &rede level vere 
«TitteQ ai«i field-te.ted in the clae.roo... Navajo language o1>jective. were 
baaed upon the .kill, tranef errable to English, and the E^gli.h i*a«uag. objec- . 
tive. w«re anaiy?ed to determin. point, of interference, with Hevejo. The 
development of »ateriale «». baaed on three objective., «nd a. material, were 
co^let.d they ««re pieced In the clas.roo. for field-testing and then either 
rfiacarded. revi.ed. or eccepted e. pert of tjhm growing »yst«». based upon the 
teaching staff end .tudent re.ponee.. 

During the 1981-85 school year it was decided that the first-draft objec- 
tive, were too general, e»peclally for new non-lisvejo teecher.. That year s 
Title XV project developed a '^CQokbook^ for teecher., con.isting of e grade- 
level universe oi in.truet ional obje^itlve. for all academic subject erase, in 
«.*n incresiental step., and including rsiource ihformation a. to where the 
t^char could find materi.ls for teaching each .kiU. «»gge.tionS for teaching 
activities end point, of interference (if eny) between Nevajo end English. 
Thi. "cookbook*^ wee reedy for teecher. for the beginning bf the 1982-83 school 
year and Sa now under f ieid^te.ting . Together with the integrated textbook 
series devi^loped under the original iu^etus of the project, it now fons. the 
beckbone of the school'* .cadeaic program. 

Throughout the life ^of. the program e con.i.tent policy of clo.e coordination 
of resources between ^tl'e^.*. title IV B. Chapter (for-erly *»Ti<le ) I, snd 
BIA basic funding ha^ de^.fdi^N^. Example, include the om of a 
Curriculum Coordinatlf .f.ot Wi^' ,X*tle IV project., end as a trainer of regular 
program personnel; continuation •f*P*rent training initiated in early year, 
under Title IV k as t*rt of the Chapter I project, u.ing title IV developed 
t»aterial«; transfer o& fv^ding refponeibllity for English lenguage medium 
r^Icher ';d«4 in the e^l^ g-^^/ro^ Title IV (which developed the methodology 
^nd ^teriels u,ed) to^^hi^ter > ^which reprt^sents a more predictable funding 
base); and so on. T!.e prdgrfc- development ha. taken five year, to date, the 
2oal of the School Board is to reduce achool dependence upon soft funding to 
the point at which we can carry on a full scale bilingual-bicultoral program on - 
the sai^ funding a comparitble 5IA school would require for a monolingual English 
program. This goal has not been completely achieved, as yet. ^"t the level of 
^ft funding at the .chool ha. been reduced from .bout 301 in 1980 to 15X at 
the present tir^i and no direct service, to ^students (except a oounselor under 
the IV A entitlement) are dependent on soft fund*. 

Parental involvement is alisost "guera^teed" by being a local 
coms^nltv concroU.d , school «ith an all-tftdian school board elected^ by thi 
ronmmity served, so DEd. r^gulationB do not require a Parent Con«=ittee. The 
school however, maint^^ins such a group in an advisory capacity, Uhich consist, 
of six peti^ers elected three ffntr each Chapter served. They ^eC r>onthly to 
advise nn all ae^^ects of the school program (TV^t just D^d. projects), raceive 
reports, and r«kc recommendation* for inipravenent . They intv-rvlcw parents who 
rc-^^^ve parent training under Chapter I. and actually conduct Any public ro^et- 
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ingu for nMdt <s»«aSMtts» or to consult on propo«#d TmdmrtX proj*ctB Mt 

thm »chool. During th« spring of 1983 th« PA€ «|Nmt < full veftk visiting th« 
school's clsssrooM, obssrvitig instruction, and sdvisiijg on th^ oesrstion of 
thm c«rricuiiai d«vslopa«it projsCt. 

OUTCOKES 

Tbs student populstietJ for school ymmv 1980-«1 vss 124 studsnts. It 
hss incrsssAd sseh yssr to tbs ptsssnt *nrolls«t of 15?^ (272 incrsAss) . All 
ssrvics dslivsry ,tsff srs nov fundsd undsr BU bssic school opermtioas iozmxlm 
funds, or flov-through funds svsUsbls to say Fsd«rsX Indisn school. DEd* 
discrsticmmry fuads srs ussd for progtM dsvslopasnt sctivitiss only, t^t for 
dlrsct s«rvicss, so this sspsct of oar dspcndcncs on soft fundini h«s h«sn 
broksn. Ihs ctirrsnt instructions! staff (SY 1983-84) Includss ^0 t««ch«rs, 
6 tsachsr sidss, s Spsclsi Education Tsschsr, and th« Principal, fundsd undsr 
th#Jxa»ic prograa (also cooks, bus drivsrs, & support staff). 0ns Rssding 
'Tsach«r, four taachar aid^s* a par«nt coordinator and psrsnt training program 
ars fundsd imdor Oiaptsr I. Titl* IV Part A prbvidas a Curriculu* Coordinator^ 
a itfTitar, an iUuatrator, an svalu^ition apscialist (tast dsvslopsr) , and a 
••cratary, all for curriculia d«vslo|^«nt. All nscssssry adainistrstivs 
sarvicaa sra fundsd imdsr s luMp-st» o^rhiT^d cost sgras»«it with BIA as n*rt 
of tha 81A contract, in which tha litis IV projsct participatss on a nro-rata 
basis. - ^ 

Pru« ths apring tasting of 1980 to tha spring tasting of 1983, tha mmmn 
siictK^grada total battary tsat scoraa on tha CTBS achisvaiMnt ^ast hava risan 
froM 3.3 to 5,2 (saa attached ch^t showing cof^srison scoras). This is in 
spita of the fact that during ths sa«s period tha school had thraa principals, 
and no tsachar taught tub consacutiva yaars st5 tha ssm grsda laval 4n gradaa 
3-6. Othar grada laval a show s<ju«lly dramatic incrsasas. 

Tha school nov haa a viabla intagratsd aarias of Navajo ^and English basal 
^ and aupplamsntal rtsdars. and tha bsck-\ip taachsr's guidas sbd planning matarials 
nacassary to aiaka thorn uorH, Tha HavajcJ raad^ sarias co^srs gradas K-S, and 
tha English aarlaa grades k-4. At fourth gradaXit is felt thsr studants will be 
abia to ccfntinua to make satisfactory prograss pWing cosMsarciSiUy praparad English 
tmAdmrm, aapacially tihan B^pplasi«jtad with tha K^vajo rmmdrnXB. In thasa serlaa 
thera ara 23 Savajo language textbooka and 14 ^g^Iish language texts. Thp^ is 
' ait;o a general tefaranca. Teaching English to Satlya gfava.lo S ngnkers for/^char 
use in background and study of languaga interfaren^ and trans&"q^oatlonB. It 
should bs ettiphasizad that thaaa watGriala are not sl>fck publications. They sra * 
not in color (although the B/W Illustrations in soma \al:e .excellent art work) and 
are not intended to co^ta with co«merciAl aaterials\m thasa dimenalona. 
Their value is in their apptopriatenaas to the experian\a and skills of the 
local students, ss aeans of tasching the unknown by preceding from what la 
already knoun. 



The school i» now Involved in a currant project developing bilingual K-S 
achiaveaant tests, based upon the total school curricuiun, t\ snide tha appli- 
cation Df tha curriculaia. Efforts are being made to nor« thcYo tests on the 
student population «nd to develop correlation* batwaan the te^t* and the CTBS. 

A "spin off" of the program, never separately funded, hn« been tha trnining 
of local, ?:av4jf> personnel to assuae the profclsional and p^ri^ro f.-ssion.il instruct 
fif-.ml rnlps in the school. This has been dc^ne using 4;eieaf^,.'d Una and educational 
U-nv^, ind a c/irefully structured "career ladder" to revj^d projtross toward 
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; p«r«oan«X» wich a t«nur« of ov«r $ 5P«Ar«. 

Mt... and «. .bMflc. of «qr kno-o dtop-oo£.. ."id. fro« M«« ^"i^^'V. .j' 

tad »l«ll»s cooe«pt«. , 

Th. «:h«>ol i. b, tt» K«.3» Ttibal Division °f«^«c«tiou. 

T^. fol^J^nTl. • quotation fro- th. 1982 .v. lu.t ion r. port, which f^.d on 

to f»rth« ocili*. th« ■.E*ri*l». 

Th. Trlb.1 DivLion of Educ.tioO .1« provid.d u. «ith t..t "^J^' 

Tl^th lUZl during which y.»r. ,tud«,t. in L^^^' ' 
*nd .lo- d<nm. H. l>.li.v. thi. i. . trmd worth ««tcb«i»^ 

CONTACTS 

For furth.r tnfo ration on th. proj.ct. or product., contact: 
WiHl.« J. KniB.lry. Currlcultm CooT-din.tor 

Borr.jo P«». School ^ 
?. 0. I>rau«r A * 

■ Crownpoint, N.M. 87313 

Phon. (505) 786-5237 

(SOS)'- 786-7211 
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, * Comparison of CTES test results 
Administerad Kay 1980 and May I9S3 
Mean Total Battery Grade Equivalent Scores 
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Senator DeConcini. Ms. Warrior. 



y. 



STATEMENT OF DELLA WARRIOR, DIRECTOR OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION, ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
. Ms. Wa?rior. Senator DeCk>ncini and representatives of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, my name is Delia War- 
rior. I am the director of Indian Education for the Albuquerque 
Public Schools. Thank you for this opportunity to speak before the 

committee. • i j 

*rhe title IV legislation with its emphasis on me special educa- 
tional and culturally related needs of Indian children and the in- 
volvement of those parents of tl^ose children who are participating 
in the program is a conscious arid successful attempt to provide an 
, education^ environment in which Indian children can succeed. 

Test scores and grade point averages of Native American stu- 
dents are rising and they are showing a greater inter^t and ih- 
"\jolvement in their schools. I^ropout rat^ are declining. 

While significant achievements have been made, no educator 
who works with Indian children or person who is genuinely con- 
cerned with the education of Indian children feels that the job is 
almost done or that the goal is in sight. Progress is being made but 
there is still a lot of work to do. The number of Indian youth is 
growing at least twice as fast as the national average and the 
system needs to provide new approaches that result in contin- 
ued succ^' rather than relying on unsuccessful patterns from the 

past. ^ 

I do have documentation in my written testimony that talks 
about the reduction in dropout rates but I will not go into that at 
this time. 

Without a strong title IV. part A program, Albuquerque public 
schools would be impact^ in the following ways: Hiere will be a 
significant reduction in the number of Indian students who can re- 
ceive any kind of special help or special attention. Consequently we 
feel that their academic .performance^ and their overall success m 
school will begin to decline. We would see a decrease in the gams 
that we have made in Indian education as a whole that has been 
helped by title IV. There would be a significant reduction m the 
numbers of Indian persons that are currently providing role niodels 
' within the school system. There would be a significant reduction m 
' the information that goes to the Indian community, therefore, we 
would see a decline in parent participation in school affairs. 

We feel that as a result of title IV, Albuquerque public schools 
has improved their capacity to educate Indian students. One gen- 
. eration of Indian students has been served. Title IV programs are 
effective and their impact is just beginning. 

To insure that these educational improvements continue and as 
an investment in the future of Indian people we ui^e that: No. 1, 
Congress reafTirm the commitment to Indian education by support- 
ing the Federal role in Indian education; 

No. 2, that Congress commission a national study on Indian edu- 
cation that provides current data on the status of Indian education 
at all levels; 
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No. 3, that Congress revamp the CSoveminent policy on Indian 
education in order that it might addre® the Federal Government's 
moral and l^al commitment to Indian education. 

The policy statement must be coupled with acc^ to resources 
"®^ssary to implement improvements in Indian education; sind 

No. 4 -that Congress fun4 Indian education prc^ams at a level 
that will insure their success. , 

* J ^T^f P"^^ specific recommendations that pertain to the 
title ly legislation itself. These recommendations come from a 
group of title IV, part A project directors within the State of New 
Mexico. 

Txr^® specifically recommending the following changes in title 
iV le^lation to improve the quality of programs presehtly provid- 
ed and to increase the progress of the Indian students: No. 1, estab- 
lish a regular proposal timeline to allow for planning and program- 
ming development on a ^rstematiq, basis that will involve the par- 
ents; 

No. 2 provide notification of final grant awards with enough 
time to hire and retain a quality staff in the coming program year; 

No. 3, provide regular and timely monitoring of projects from the 
Office of Indian Education prMram staff in Washington, DC; 

No. 4, provide an official document within the application for 
Parent comnjittee signature for a proposal and budget changes; 

No. 5, provide language in the regulations that would allow part 
A programs to,1)e contracted to community organizations for sch^l 
districts who do not wish to apply for title rV funds; 

No. 6, provide language and r^ulation for community needs as- 
sessment; 

No. .7, reinstate language in the regulations that allow parent 
committee members to be appointed by tribal councils; 

No. 8, provide language in the regulation that stipulates school 
districts establish a policy on capacity building; 

No. 9, provide for multiyear ftmding for title IV to promote effi- 
cient, successful programs; 

No. 10, provide a consistency in staffing and interpretation of the 
regulations from the Office of Indian Education program staff; 

No. 11, enforce Indian preference in the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion m Washington, DC; 

No. 12, clarify NA CIE's role and seek greater Indian' input into 
their appointment; 

No. 13, review and realign funding of the resource centers to be 
consistent with the rest of the title IV funding cycle; and 

No. 14, develop a clear method of appropriating title IV funds 
rather tha^ maintaining the arbitrary pattern developed during 
the past uTyears. 

Short-term funding for nonintegrated. Band-Aid programming 
will not remediate longstanding educational deprivation. 

The Albuquerque Public Schools Indian Education Program pro- 
vides a clearly conceived, integrated approach. We have other Fed- 
eral programs but they are not duplicative and they are very well 
coordinated. 

Any reduction in staff or services in one program causes reper- 
cussions in other programs by reducing or removing supplementary 
support functions. 
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If education is the kev to self-eutHciency for American Indians, 
then the public ^choof districts must have adequate funding 
sources to provide the necessary and rightful services dictated by , 
the special educational and cultural need of American Indian stu- 
dents on an ongoing basis. 

In conclusion, it must be noted that while there has been a na- 
tional focus on excellence in education, Indian people are still striv- 
ing for equity in education.^ A nation at risk will not have excel- 
lence in education as long as disparity prevails in education. The 
goal of excellence in education can be achieved if the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes a leadership role in the pursuit of this excel- 
lence. Thank you very niuch. 

Senator DECoNCl^f^ Mrs. Warrior, thank you very much for your 
remarks. Your prepared stategaent will be entered in the record at 
this point. 

[The prepared statement follows:] _ * 

Prkparij) Statement: by Della WarRiob, Directoi^ of Indian Education, 
Albuqukrque Pubuc Schools 

Until tW 1%0 8 Indian Education had been almost sj^nonymous with schools oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, separated both ph^cally and philosophically 
from the educational conc^^ of non-Indians. When a significate number of Indian 
children began to attend public schools, they we^e not as succ^ful as non-Indian 
children in adapting to the classroom ciilture of the American School. Because of 
these two reasons, special concern has been give to/ltidian Education": as a unique 
subject and to facilitating the improvement of the quality of that education. 

The Merriam Report of 1928 first brought the inadequacies^ aitjhaisms, and cruel- 
ties of the existing BIA educational institutions to public notice resulting in re- 
search that product a body of data whiql^ include a plethora of varied and ofben 
conflicting sugg^tions by educators, psychologists, and anthropolc^ts as to how 
the deplorable state of Indian education Could he. improved. The reaction eventually 
r^ulted in programs such as Johnson O'Malley and Title IV. The specific issues 
which were discussed then are the areas on Which "Indian Education* programs 
focus now and on which the steie discussion continues. The Metriam report high- 
lighted the need for a modem point of view on education, one which recognized that 
upbringing in the natural setting of the home and family life promoted learnmg. It 
recommended an educational system that was less concemed^ith an acculturatmg 
school system and more with the understanding of human b^gs. 

The f itle IV legislation with its emphasis on the special ^cational and cuUura^ 
Iv related needs of Indian children and the involvement of tm parents of those chil- 
({ren who are participating in the program is a conscious and successful attempt to 
provide an educational system in wnich Indian children can succeed. 

Test scores and grade point averages of Native American students are nsmg and 
they, are showing a greater interest in an involvement in their schools Dropout 
rates are declining. While significant achievements have been made, no educator 
who works with Indian children or person who is genuinely concerned with the edu- 
cation of Indian children feels that the job is almost done or that the goal is m 
sight. Progress is being made but there is still a lot of work to be done. The number 
of Indian youth is growing at least twice as fast as the national average and the 
system needs to provide new appi-oaches that will result in. continued. success rather 
than relying on unsuccessful patterns from the past. . ^ 

In the Albuquerque Public Schools, 3»0OO Indian students attend schools with 
73.000 non-Indian students, They are a barely visible minority in many of the 117 
schools They represent over 100 different tribes and their characteristics are as 
varied as their tribal heritages. The population is dispersed throughout the city, the 
concent rations^ are in the community development areas, in the schools with high 
transity rates, with manv childrt^who speak English as a second language and 
where family incomes are low. The numerous contributing factors m the life of an 
Indian student cannot be ignored or minimized when looking at the academic 
progress of an Indian student. Without programs, like Title IV that are concerned 
with the whole life of the Indian studertt, these children will remain at the bottom 
of the academic scores. 
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pj&ltt .^*fLa Education Program wa4 started in the All^querque 

i!°f^ y^^"^' services that were 

"^fiffi^J^i'^ ^ ?*^1^Y. P'**^ sta^" have resulted in the estaikifihment of 
Jinaed by the haison positions and a district funded Indian' Education 
c^'^I^*'? u have ako been the basis for the development of thr«*^)'pi^or pro^ 
^^^^^"^rff^ -'"^ during the past 3 yeare. These progT^Js ^ coun- 
seling and parental fund services under Johnson O'Mallley, English kniAiage devel- 
' multicultural curriculum K-12 funded under the Bilingu^ ^ucation 

tv 'p"!rt^"*^" ^ studies curriculum developed project funded under Title 

Ail of the needs that r^ulted in these pw^rams were defined by the needs assess- 
ment prftcesa originating with the Title IV Part A Program. Origipblly the Part A 
monies wei* u«ed to try to meet all of these needs-tutoring, counsdiihg. social and 
l^r^ntal services, and curriculum development, Each year it becan» irtore ^pM?e«t 
that the needs were greater than the options available from one funding soui^ 

l he,re8uit^as been programs that are carefully integrated to provide a variety of 
mterrelated service baaed on a community and scholastic needs assessment The 
programs are used concommitantly to reinforce academic career Wanning and par- 
TK'i^«ir '"If °?- ^"^^^ ^ a« meeting certain cultui^ly related needs. 
Ihe Indian Education Programs are incorporated into the schcot^istrict as an inter 
gra[ part of the edu(»tion process for as many Indian students a|' ptesible. 
tu^^rliT^l? t ^k£^ i Program concentrates on tutorial s^ces. An hourly 
tutoring program has been established for Indian students in gfkdes K-12 and serves 
Indian students from metropolitan Albuquerque. Isleta Rjeblo, and Canoncito 
Nav^o Reservation^ Indian children m grades K-5 receive remfofcement in lan- 
guage, arts and mathemati^, individually or in small groujis. At the secondary level 
tutors are provided.based o6 specific subject needs J- ' 

Each year records and evaluation reports indicate that the ji^jority of Indian'stu- 
dents served ^y the Title IV Prc^am have shown significanV progress, especially in 
the acadeinic area. Professional feedback for teachers, counselors, and other school 
personnel have always indicated excellent progress from the students in subjective 
areas such as study skills, assignment completion, and effective development such' 
as classroom behavior. ; 

In 1982-83 87% of the^elementary students in tlie hourly tutorial program showed 
progress^ The grades of 10% of the secondary students who were served improved or 

A^'T^'^^.^t"^^ °f the elementary student^ showed 

pr^rc^ and of the secondary students maintained or improved tftfrir grades 

Additionallon^tudinal di^ta is needed to develop a clear pattern of educational 
' P'SI'^.fo'- the APS Indian students. However, the data indicates that TiUe IV in 
'lSl"^/-^°^ and one that is appreciated, wanted, and needed by the 
difftT(ct. The data also indicates that the job is not finished. Indian students have 
not re^h«l parity in test scores. The special educational and cultural needs of 
Indian students must have adequate attention for education parity 

In addition to promoting progress for the students, the Title IV Program has also 
promoted parental mvolvement. Prior to the oii?anization of the Title IV'Parent 
U)mmittee. Indian parenfe had little knowledge, less understanding, and practically 
no involvement m wijat waa.occurring in the school district. The Par6;nt Committee 
meetings and the communication efforts of the staff (parent-teacher confemnces 
progress reports, newsletter^) have encouraged more parental participatioidSt the 
TuJ^ u ^^,'P^"^nt8 have become involved in the education of their ^Idren 
thrtugh the needs assessment, proposal, public hearing and evaluation processes 
and have strengthened their organi7.ational and •leadership abilities through hands- 
on exjienenc^^.^ training Sessions. 

CouptPd with the growth of Indian- parent involvement has been increased awnrc- 
ne.Hs at the schwl level as a resuIt,of the perspectives shared by the Title IV staff 
.sc>rving the schools The school district has become more aware of the availability of 
qualified Indian professionals in'al! educational areas 

The Title IV A Program is APS .has provided students with the following benefits: 

1, Annually .4ince 197,^ between 50-70% of the APS Indian students, receiving tu- 
tortng fejm the Title IV Program have improved or maintained their subject letter 
^'■■"li:. AH,'tP*;"'-''^*«t- IS documented in the ^innual external evaluation reports for 
our iitip IV Program, • ■ 

Each year niort. students receive tutoring help. In the past thrw years the pro. 
fr'/aki 'j'^w ^" 'he urban component alone. 22« students were served • 

n 19HI-H2, .^!K „^ 1982-83. and .TO in 198.3-84, Already this year, 49.^,. referrals have 
been prtK'essed 
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2. In 1972, according to a report published by the U.S. Office of Indian Education 
Programs, the national dropout rate for Indian students was between 39-48%. In 
1984, in New Mexico the Indian student drop-out rate was 12.3%. While we camiot 
attribute this improvfltoent exclusively to Title IV, it must be r«ro^ized that l^tie 
IV has played a majoi%ole in contributing significantly toward this improvement 

Title iV has provi^ supportive, caring adults for the students in an environ- 
ment that can seem coid and confusing. Over 60% of the staff are Indian people 
who are surviving in and are respept^ bv the schools they serve. They are role 
models who are proud of their heritage and proud of their role as tutors. We have a 
tremendous staff of tutors. Ifidian and non-Indian. ' ^ i, * . 

3 Within the past five years, the numbers of Indian students successfully passing 
the New Mexico High School Proficiency Exam has greatly improved from 4T% in 
1979 to 11% in 1984. In APS, 91% of the Indian students jmssed the N.M.H.S.P. m 
1984. In comparison, 98% of Anglo ^udents pas^ the proficiency t^. It is our 
feeling that as we begin providing tutoring at tl^e lower grad^, and contmue 
through oi^t their schoql career, benefits of tutoring become more evident at each 
grade level ' . ■ v i 

4. There has been a visible increase in Indian student partia|mtion m school ac- 
tivities/groups such as sports, band, honor roll and others. 

Through a program emphasis on encouraging student participation in these ac- 
tivities, staff have observed Indian students in increasing numbers participating and 
being recognized in all of the above categories. Each year the APS Indian Education 
Department gives a greater number of certifications recognizing good grad^, high 
achievement in all school activities, and recognition for ^special accomplishments. At 
least 20% of our student -population receives such awards annually. Research indi- 
cates that students who participate in school activities have a^better chance of com» 
plating their high school education. » > »/ • 

Without a strong Title IV Part A Program, APS will be impacted m the following 

'^'TVhere will be a significant reduction in the number of Indian students who can 
be served due to reduction in staff and types of services, 

2. There will be a significant decrease in the student and prc^am progress that 
has occurred over the past years. 

3. There will be a significant reduction in the number of Indian persons serving as 
role models within the school system, t ^■ 

4. There will be a significant redaction in information provided to the* Indian com- 
munity, resulting in a reduced participation in school affairs.' ' 

As a result of Title IV, APS has improved their capacity to educate Indian stu- 
dents. One generation of Indian students has been served. Title IV Prograi^are 
effective and their impact is just beginning. To insure that these educational im- 
provements contlni^e and as an investment in the future of Indian people, we urge 

^^"f 'Samrm their commitment to Indian education by sus^rting the federal role 
in' Indian Education; ^ j i. 

(2) (Vmnnission a national study on Indian education that provides current data 
on the status of Indian education at all levels; . u\ a 

(3) Revamp the governn^t policy on Indian education m order that it might ad- 
dress the federal governments moral and legal commitment to Indian education. 
The policy sthternent must be coupled with access to resources necessary to imple- 
ment improvements in Indian education; 

(4) Fund Indian Rducation programs at a level khat will insure their success. 

We are specifically recommending the following changes in Title IV legislation to 
improve the quality of programs presently provided and to increase the progress of 
the Indian students. * . ^ i 

{ 1 } Establish a reRular pra|>osal timeline to allow for planning and .program devel- 
opment on n systematic basts that will mvolve the parents.^ 

i2) Provide notification of fmal grant awards svith enough time to hire or retain 
quality s^taff for the coming program year. tr^r^ u- ^ * «■ 

fH) FVovide regular and timely monitoring of projects from ILF VVashington start. 

(4) FVovide an official document for parent committee signature for the proposal 
and budget changes. , , ^ * * u 

ifu Prnvidp lanKuaKf^ in the regulations that woj.jld allow Part A programs to t>e 
(■<mtracted to community organi/Mions where school districts do not apply for Title 

IV fundy. .1 * 

Provide language m the regulations for community needs assessments. 
<7i Remstate languagi> in the regulations that allow parent committee xnembers to 
he apfK)mted by tribal councils. 
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(8) , Provide language in the w^ulatioiu that stipulates school digtricts establish a 
policy on capacity outlaing. 

(9) Provide for multi-year funding for Title IV to promote effident, successful pro- 

lEP^i^"*^ ^ consisten<;y ia staifmg and interpretation of the regulations from 

i III ^ staffing in Washington D.C. 

12 Cianfy NAPE'S role and s^k gr^tfir Indian input into theft- appointment. 

the 'r^fZ^fleTvS?4%"ct"* °' ^""^ '""^'^ ^ ^-^"^ 

JJtl ^!^-f P ^ ''^^^f 0^ appropriating Title IV funds rather then raaintain- 

"%r^ ° pattern developed during the past 10 years. 

Short term fmidin^ for non-int-^ted band-aid programming will not remeditate 
long standing educational deprivation. The APS Indian Education Program provides 
a carefully conceived mtepgrated approach. Any reduction in staff or sej^vices Z 
one program causes ^percussions in other prograos by reducing or removimr sup- 
plementary support functions. If education is the key to seif-fiuffidency for Amei? 
can Indians, then the public «!hool di^ricts'must have adequate funding sources to 
provide the nec^sary and rightful ^rvices dictated by the special edurational and 
cultural needs of American Indian students on an on-going ba^ ™"ca"onai ana 

In conclusion, it must be noted that while there has been a national focus on ex- 
oellence m altti^tion, Indian prople are still striving for equity in education. A 
fo"»-*l ^ hav^ excellence in education as long as disparity prevaSs in 

education. The goal of excellence in education can be achieyed^f thTf^eml eovern^ 
ment assume a leadership role in the pursuit of excellence, s cm 

Senator DiCoNaNi. Mr. Graham, do you have some testimony? 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK E. GRAHAM, SPECIAL PROJECTS DIREC- 
TOR, WINDOW ROCk UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, FORT DEFI- 
ANCE, AZ 

Mr. Graham. I think Mr. Maldonado and Ms. Warrior have done' 
^r^^ summarizing our concerns about the program. 

On behalf of the Window Rock Unified School District and par- 
ticularly public schools in Arizona that are on Indian reservations 
and are serving a large number of Indian students, we think title 
IV IS the most successful single Federal supplemental program we 
have nght now m addressing the diverse academic and culturally 
related needs of Indian students and our overwhelming concern is 
that the program be reauthorized and be continued. We would to- 
tally endorse the testimonyof Ms. Warrior and Mr. Maldonado. 

benator DeConcini. ThHUt you very much. Let me ask you a 
question. The roie of the parent committees is very important to 
the project s success, as we have all mentiofted. We will be hearing 
from members of parent committees later this morning. 

♦ui T^f ^..^^^J f,^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ amendment, when we reauthorized ' 
title IV 'this fall requiring the written approval of the parent com- 
mittees tor grant projects, insures the continued involvement and 
input ot the parent committees? Is that a positive thing? Ms War- 
rior, would you respond? 

Hb. Warrior. I think to have the requirement in th^ is a very 
positi^ thing. It promotes partnership between the ^ool and the 
parents. Without that requirement, I think we will see an erosion 
ot that partnership. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you agree? 

Mr. Maldonado. I agree. 

Senator DEt^bNciNi. Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham. 1 totally agree with that. I would say that in our 
situation, because of Public Law 95-561 and the fact that we have 
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large amounts of impact aid coming in, our^school district made 
that commitment. We totally endorse what was done in H-R. 11 to 
get the parent committee sign-off restored. 

Senator DeConcini. Should there be any other legal require- 
^ ments spelled out in title IV to insure the input of parent commit- 
tees iVi any of your judgments or is it sufficient now? 

Ms, Warrior. I believe it would be good to put a form back in 
the application where the pr^nt committee does sign off on the 
application. I think that would be a lot better because now it is not 
really written approval It is not clear if we shoula have minutes or 
letters in the applications, or if it is sufficient to have them on file. 
It would be a lot better if we did have some kind of form within the 
application itself. 

Senator DeConcinl Do you concur with that? Should it be in the 
application? 

Mr, MAiJ>ONADO. This last years title application, our prc^am, 
simply ran it through the "program. Tlie parent committee told 
them what we we're doing and why we had to do it this way, I do 
feel that h form within the application would clarify it much better 
for parents, program directors, and so forth. 

Mr. Graham. 1 agree. 

Senator DiConcinl Thank you very much. 

Let me ask the staff if they have any questions. Michael? If you 
do, now is the time to do it. Anyone over this side. 
.Yes. , 

Ms. Warrior. I do have one more comment that I refer to in rny 
recommendations as capacity building. I would like to see within 
the application something that requires school districts to specify 
how they will use title IV moneys to develop their capability in 
serving Indian students; assuming that there will be some point in 
time when we will not have title IV funds. 

This is done with title VH legislation and it has been very effec- 
* tive. 

Within our sc^hool .district we are working toward building our 
capacity. We had several positions fund^ with district funds, spe- 
cifically for Indian students. Other school districte, I believe, are 
not making any stef>s toward picking up some of the staff from the 
title IV programs either in the regular program or after the pro- 
gram ends. 

Senator DeConcini. I want to thank you very much, Ms. Warri- 
or, particularly for coming all the way from Albuquerque for these 
hearings. It is helpful to us and I have had a chance to look par- 
tially at your full statement and ther6 are some very constructive 
Huggestions^s well as from the other members and Mr. Graham 
coming ^rdm Window Rock, 

We appreciate the effort and I can assure you that shortage of 
time is due partly because' of the location of where we are. We 
thank you for your participation, 

Ms. Warrior, Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini, Mr. Graham^ your full statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point, 
[The statement follows:] 
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GRAHAM. SPECIAL PRQJSnS DIHHnx» 
WMXW B0C3C imFIED SCHOBl KSnUCT, PCRF QEFIANCE, AZ 

R«g*rd!ng Part A of T?tl« IV af th« ' 
Indian Education Act, P, t. 92-318 



I. INTRODUCTION 



^ !^i!i^tif^"L"^'^'="*" ^ IV of tha Indian Education 

^ ^ contlnwatlon of tha pPOflram. W« ar« v«nr appr*- 



tha TitJ« IV prognra 
41. 8E^^EF1TS 



rf^^^^fi, »^ ^?.J^ procr«B In our distrtct. Thar* It ho ovarlap or 
t^sJ^Z^^*^ S*^^** ^* *^ "T'^" Although Chapttr Ona do« 
1^rf^!f^-r^* TJtIa IV parmit* 8raata?fl»<ifaH[t7^ 

addrasslng tha ovarall acadamfe and cuituraily-raiatad naads of Indian 
atudanta which may not diractly or totally Involva raadirifl a^d LS. 

III. CONCERNS 

A. Wa weould Ilka to ta« tha program fully raauthorlzad for a flva-vaar 
parted Mn4 ma pa-a«tablHhmant of muitlpla yaar grant*. This ^Id 

B. Wa hava ba^ cwtcamad aiiout ragufatory changaa- fnittatad fay tha U S 
Dapart««nt of Edueattoo that hava atta^tad to dllut. Indl^TrS^lntiir' 
E^J^JJT^l^'' tha oparatfon of tha progr^n. oth«. chang« w 
indlcata that, atpacially dua to tha fadaral raductloA-fn-fo^ ovar tha 

adaquatafy famfliar with tha raal aducational naads of IndSi itudanU. 

from Washington. Ma}or grantaaa will racafva four paynwntT Auourt 
Novambar, March, and Juna. Wh«,, dua to «»mputar S&IonfS; 
Novambar chacks wara datayad, many of ua had difHcuSty In maitina 
our payroll. Tha saina altuatlon may occur in March and juna. 

D. Wa think that tha rata and raaponalblHtJas of tha Rasourca Cantars 
craatad^ waist TItIa IV projact* naad to ba ravlawad brconj^ 
Thasa Cantars hava provldad'signiffcant assistanca, aspacialty to smal- 
nlit^"'l*^s' ^ n ^'^^ affUlvanaas^ls b^^g 
if E^cJtlo?' ''"P*"*^ upon tham by tha U. S. Dapartmant ^ 

for axmipia, if tha Cantars wara parmittad to evaluata smallar proiacts. 
ev^atfoi^r' "^'^ ^' "^"^ than having, to hava outsiiia 

E. Congrass has a iegitfmata naad to know that tha Titla iV prooram Is 
succassfuL Wa would hopa that public haarings such as this and com- 
pliation of documantation by local programs, parhaps coordinatad 
through tha Rasourca Cantars, would ba tha avanuas used to obtain 
such information. Congrass has allocatad savaral miliion dollars durlna 
tha past tan yaars for national avaluatlons of Tltla IV proorams and 
wa have not obsarvad any raal banaflts from thasa avaluations, par- 
ticularly in raspact to providing information to Congrass 
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^ TITI£ IV, PART A 

imWi EDUCAXICN ACT, P.L. 92318 

PROd^ DQOieNTAriON 

L INTRODUCTiON 

Th« Window Rock Unlfltd School District is a public school district !ocat«l 
In Apjch« County in nQrth«mst«m Aj^rana. It Is located antlraly within tha 
Navajo r*sarvatlon and tha aastam boundary of th« District Is tha Ari- 
zona- Naw Maxico stata tina, 

Th« District has an overall student anrolim^it that My/^r^%s 2S00^ ^ of 
whom are Nativa Amarlcans. Ovar 60% of tha stud^^U 0"*!^^ ^or fraa or 
r%<iuc*(i lunch programs and some 4^ ara IdMitlfied as being from homes 
where English Is r^t the AT^^^inerft language. * 

The District has been involved In Part A of Title iV of the Indian Educa- 
tion Act since the program wes first enacted by Congress. 

W. 'TiYlE IV PROJgCT, 1^-85 

For tha current school year, the District will receive $355,992 under Title 
IV, Part A. Thes# funds enable the District to employ, six full-time profes- 
sional staff members (5 of th«n Navajo) and tm\ full-time para-professldnal 
staff members (all Navajo), Five addftk^l professional staff mwbers are 
employed as supplemental, part-time, contracts to provide an evening 
school progrm. 

The major activities provided by the TItlai IV* A project Include; 

A. Alternative Education • both daytime and evening programs are 
provided for students demonstrating difficulty In coping with the 
normal curriculum of the school and for those who have, because of 
marriage, work or other responsibilities^ have been forced to drop 
out of schoor pSrfor to earning their diplomas; 

B. Language rmprpvenwit - special programs^ particularly utilizing the 
Navajo language, are offered to assist students who come from pre- 
dominantly Nava{Q-speai<lng backgrounds and are experiencing diffi- 
culty In making the transition to speaking, understanding, reading^ 
and writing English; 

C. Counseling - bilingual pounselor trainees assist In providing effective 
counseling programs for elementary students; 

D. Cultural Media/Arts - Title 4V staff members assist in adapting in- 
structional materials to make thwn nwsre compatible with the life-style 
and heritage of the students and encourage students to use and 
develop their tr^ltlonal skills In ways that enhance the overall team- 
ing process. 

£, Student Support Services - including honWschooi liaison, and after- 
school enrichment programs. 
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HI. PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS 

Amajor «cajmpllshm«it provided by th* Titla'lV prooram ov«r th« oast 12 
Mgrs has tM»n th. opportunity for th. District to ^H^nrtto naw 

-xtant ^sftiferfS; under the District's budget limitations 
Examples Include: 

A. A Navajo-oriented horticultural program for the Middle School This 

stua«nt5 to txp^ this proflram into th* hieH^chooK 

^' 8r^«^' °^ »'»'"fl"//'milticuttu/-al prxHjrams for all 

I^!*, Included empl^ent of qualified Navaio bilinaual 

suff to provide specialized assistancSSsn curriculum %vis^n in offer- 
ng culturally-relevant academic progrlS>rfor st^d^^^ in dtLl- 
loping supplemental mateH.I. thaT^.^TSSLly i^S cultural ly 1^^ 
meaningful students than most of th. ^S^fally avSl. nl^ii- 

Many of the materials that have been developed for use within tha 
c^ssrooms have' b«:ome highly ^pu\,r and th^ h^.^ Snstl^t 

other schools for asples of the materials. ' 

C. Alternative Education Programs - The District has utilized Title IV 
J^^t *f '^J'" ""^ » ^•'•^•^ Innovative proar^ ata«i at 

«SS ^T'.L^' '"f' f"^ •^P^riencing dlffili;!^ wfth vartous 

^f^sJlo^ ^ curriculum, including those who have dropped 

^trJ^^n^J"^''^ offering basic high , schoor courses has demon- 
• - success in meeting the needs of students, particularlv 

ahosa who have dropped out due to marriage, the need to ^Vo mS 
etc. over 60 students have participated i^ this progr^Ta^ualirand 
nhrirH^K^I^K.^'f"*'^ otherwise hav* been'^aWe to do Jo^hav. 
obtained their high school diploma or GEO each year 
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Orm of th* mo«t luccwifuf «lttm«tlv» progtrmn^, •sptclaily In t»rmi of 
national •xposum, was Ppojact SAW (SoJar, Adoba, Wind). This com- 
poaant, lasting thraa yaara, afifollad hlfh'^pGtantial dr<^-<Hit atudants in a 
lalf-contalnad claasrcxwi aitua^jo, Tha curriculian was dasignad to covar 
atl basic subjact mattar^ but^ was tiad Into a voMtlonal program bMS^ on 
tachnology. An outgro%vth of this program, assist by a grant from tr» 
U. S. D^rtmant of Enargy, was tha daslgn and osnstruction by stud^ts 
of a solar housa,v built out of r«fimad aarth and Incorporating traditional 
Naya}o concapts. This projact was fitad by Sasama Straat and faaturad in 
1-2-3 C^Hitact magailnas as wall as local^ nawsp^>«rs* Wany of tha construe- 
Xi&^ conc^ts «ra baing incorporatad Into hmising programs of tha Nsvajo 
Triba. Unfortunataiy, tha Instructor for this program want Q^\^^r%^B and It 
Is prasantly ck>nnant. 

D. ParanUI. Involvamant - A continuing problam In tha District has baw tha 
naad to ovarcoma tha historical barrlars that hava axistad betwaan tha 
homas and tha school. No nuattar how succassful tha programs of tha school 
may ba/ thay cannot attain full affacti vanass without tha support and 
involvam«it of paf^ts . Ona affort of tha District has baan an out-r^ch 
progrM. Teachars hava davalopad spaclaf parWital Invotvamant programs 
targating students who ara axparlancfng any difficulty In thair acadamlc 
work, Spaclal matariats' ara praparad and takiNi to tha hoihas and parants 
ara shown how to usa tha matarlals to halp thaIr chlldran. 

Anothar aspact of this progr»ii Involve summar tutoring In tha hon^s. 
Taachars Idantify s^dmts who naad additional asslsUnca and visit thafr 
homas on a ragular basis during tha suirmvar. This program has baan 
tramaly succassful and, typically, tha antira f»nHy ranging from grand- 
parants to pra-scNx)l chlldran, want to ba involved. 

IV. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

TItta IV has baan a significant factor In craating Incraasad parantal in* 
volvamant in tha ovarall sducational programs of tha District. Tha District 
has asubllshad Parant Commlttaas for sach of tha schools, Thasa P^r^t 
Commrttaas ara provldad Information ragardlng tha antira tducatlon .pno- 
^ gram In ordmr to assist th«n In affactlvaty assassing unmat nm^s of design** 
tng appropriate supplamantal programs. 

Even though the Bomrd of Education of tha District consists of five Navajo 
parents, every effort Is made to involve all parants In tha development and 
operation of Title IV and other suppl«T5ental programs. The^bverali efforts 
of the District are designed to folly comply with the spirit and Intent of 
P. L. 95-561, Title Xt, Part A, regarding Indian parental and tribal in- 
volvement rolated to tha receipt of Impact Aid funds. 

V. OVERALL EFFECT 

The Window Rock School District* as is true of virtually every public 
school on Indian lands, doaS receive significant amounts of supplemental 
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funding, includfng nuch progrmm m Ch^tte* Ohm, ChmpUr Two/ TliSm rv 
of th« Indian Education Act, Johnson -C*tt«««y and Tltla VI-8, Th««a fund* 
will amount to almost $1.4 million In 1984-fiS. 

ft riHist also ba raajgnliad that tha ovarwhaJmlng mafoHty of tha studants 
rmmd %QmciMi aaslaWica In wlar to amK::^v«fy participata In tha normal' 
jK:adamlc programs of OlstHct. A numbar of national studtas hava 
documantad tha algnlHcwt Impact upon atiKfants coma from a back- 
gr^nd that Include multfpfa factors norm^ly conald^^ "handicapping," 
$ach ^ bilingual homa anvlronmant, IktR of lft«*acy, low aconomie tavala, 
complax soclologlcal^ probtama/ ate. 

If Titia tV funds mrm a^lmlnatad, tha ^>aclal mlstimca that ^ District Is 
abia to provlda studants would suffar subat^fttially. Th<w^ Is no way tiiat 
tha District, uj^mr Its -pras«tt budgat limitations, could ^$oH> tha pro- 
grams prwantiy ofNrad. ThI* <k>as not nacassarlly maan thay all would ba 
dry^pmd, A caraful ravlaw of ttia ovarall aduca^imal program vi^ld occur 
and *yary affort would ba mada to sava tha moat lK*cca$aful a>mponanta of 
mia IV, but thispfoctts would f^c^lta^ tfr* allmlnatlon or raductlw of 
ott^ar program. s Thi proc»a h«, In ^mh^, alraady ba^ undarway for 
tha past V«»rs, aa both stata budgat llmftatlona and tha raductlon or 
lavaljng off of fad^ aaalat^ica hava fonc^d tha DstHct and omr^ts to. 
carafuily ccn^ld^r tha valua of ail programa offarad. R«r^« 

.EssantiaHy, aU position* fundad um^ TItIa IV, would ba allmlnatad with 
!, "^t.f Dua to tha quality of tha pars<»inal amployad 

un<imr TItia IV, and tha normal turmvar of school staff. It can ba irttlcl- 
2f^*lr^^^ ^ ^ offarad othar positions In, 

tha District, howavar, thste might not ba positions that vrould utiflxa thair 
particular t^ts and skills as affactlvaly as tha TitIa IV program Is at 
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Senator DeConcin!. Our next panel is on title IV, parts A and B. 
• We have John Tippeconnic, assistant professor, center for Indian 
education, Arizona State University; Rachel Mcses, director of the 
American Indian Leadership Pr<^ram, Arizona State University. 

Mr. Tippeconnic, thank you for being with us. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. TIPPECONNIC III, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. TippECON>fic. Senator DeCo^cini^1^^ a pleasure to be here. 

I, as you mentioned, am an associate professor of education at 
Arizona State University where ]h*ork in the center for American - 
■ Indian education. I am £^so a past Associate Iteputy Commissioner 
for Indian Education in the Office of Indian Education, Department 
of Education in Washington. I just completed f second term as* 
^ president of the National Indian Education Association. 

I come to you today to address two concerns: Indian preference 
in the employment of personnel for the Indian Education Program 
Office in the Department of Education and, two, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act, resource and evaluation centers. 

First Indian preference. As you well know, the education of 
Indian people in this country has not been the best. The problems j 
of the past and of the present are well documented. 

One recommendation that is often cited in response to these 
problems is to involve Indian people in the education of Indian 
peopte. The most common approach to this has been to mandate in- 
volvement through legislation or by Federal policy. The Indian 

Education Act of 1972^the Indian Self-Determination Act of 1975, 

and the current Fedeml Government policy of self-determination 
are examples of this. 

Aside from legislation and policy, I think it makes cojnmonsense 
- to involve Indian people in the education of Indian people. Conven- 
tional wisdom tells us that we will be more effective in working 
witli people if we are interested, if we are caring, if we are commit- 
ted, knowledgeable, sensitive, communicative, and with ability to 

listen. , , 

The likelihood, I believe, is greater that a qualified and compe- 
tent Indian person vyho possesses these qualities will be more effec- 
tive in working with Indian people than a non-Indian. 

The current situation in the Indian Education Program ofBce is 
. that there is no Indian preference. The result, in my opinion, has 
been drastic. There has been a drastic reduction in the number of 
Indian people working there. 

Consider this: In 1980 there were 30 American Indians working 
in the title IV office. This represented 52 percent of the total staff 
of 57. Today. December 1984, there are two American Indians 
working in the office. This represents 4.5 percent oil, the total staff 
of 44. In 4 years the total number of Ameriean Indians employed in 
the title IV office has decreased from 30 to 2. 

The response from the Department of Education has been that 
staffing is based upon expertise, knowledge and the capability of 
each person without respect to ethnic or racial identification. Fur- 
ther, the Department stated that it will continue to make every 
effort to recruit qualified Indians to staff the Indjian Education Pro- 
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gr&m 8 office. They believe it is not necessary to require statutory 
Indian preference policies. It is difficult for me to understand the 
rea^ning behind this. 

It is difficult to recruit qualifi^J American Indians when there is * 
no real formal recruiting effort. How can a recruiting program be 
effective when the title IV office is reorganized, and experiences re- 
ductions in force and budget reductions? 

The concept of Indian preference is not new, nor is the recom- 
mendation to require Indian preference in the title IV office. The 
BIA, Indian Health Services, and part A of title IV requires some 
form of Indian preference. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education, [NACIE], in 
1975 recommended that Indian preference be implemented in the^ 
title IV office of Washington. Again this year in 1984 in their 10th 
annual report to Congress NACIE recommended that Indian pref- 
erence be practiced in the title IV office in Washington. \ 

I recommend that changes be made in the legislation to require 
and mandate the Departmeni of Education to practice Indian pref- 
erence m the Indian Education Program office. 

I would like to make a few comments concerning the resoii^ce 
and evaluation centers. 

The education amendments of 1978 amended part B of the 
Indian Education Act to allow for the establishment of regional re- 
source and evaluation centers. They provide technical as^tance to 
grantees and others who qualify as grantee. 

The centers, although they have had a difficult time, I think are 
domg a job that is commendable and it has teen shown in a re- 
search study by the Native American Consultants, Inc., in 1983 
that they are doing a commendable job. There are some commurw- 
cation problems. There are some information flow kinds of prob- 
lems with the office in Washington, but the need for the centers I 
think is also directly related to the capabilities and limitations of 
the Indian Education Program office in Washington. 

The program office in Washington is limited by the number of 
people they have, by the time they can devote, by the expertise 
they possess and the understanding of Indian concerns and ap- 
proaches. The center staff support the staff in Washington by pro- 
vidmg technical assistance and communication and the m^ority I 
believe^* the staff in these centers are American Indians. 

I do recommend that these centers continue and that they be rec- 
ognized. They do perform a very valuable function for the Indian 
Education Act programs. So I would like to thank you for your sup- 
port of the Indian Education Act programs and also thank you for 
conducting field hearings in Phoenix. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. • • " 

Ms. Moses, we do not have your statement. Please summarize it 
for us, I do have some questions. Do you have any extra copies of 
yoyr statement? 

Ms. Moses. I do, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. May we please have them? Thank you very 
much. *• 

Mr. Tippeconnic, while she is getting ready, let me ask you a 
question. You make a very good argurtient on some preference for 
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Indian hiring and I have generally thought that was a very good 
idea. 

Let me ask you this question. From your experience having 
served there and being not only in the academic area but other 
areas of Indian education, are therei, in your judgment, competent 
native Americans to fill the positions that are in that office in 
Washington, DC? I am not familiar with what positions there are. I 
would like your candid opinion on that. . 

Mr. TiPPE^NNic. Senator, I do believe that there are competent 
American Indian people in this country who can assimie those posi- 
tions and be very effective. 

Part of the development of Indian people, I think, is a result of 
iiiis piece i^riegisiation: Dr. Moses wilf taikn^bout a piece of the leg- 
islation that prepare people. But, yes, I think there are. The effort 
has to be made to go out and recruit them. 

Senator DECk>NCiNi. Do you think that if that effort were made, 
that there is a pool out there, that you could find people to fill 
those positions who would be equal, as far as competence, to thos^ 
who fill those petitions now? 
Mf . TipPEGONNic. Yes, I do. 
Senator. DeCoj^jcini. That is very helpful. 
Ms. Moses. 

Ms. Moses. I am sorry for being late. 

Senator DeConcini. That is understandable. The traffic in Wash- 
ington, DC makes it difficult to drive around. 

STATEMENT OF DR RACHEL D. MOSES, blRECTOR, AMERICAN 
INDIAN LEADERSHIP PROGRAM, ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TEMPE, AZ ^ 

Ms. Moses. For members I have not yet met, my name is Rachel 
Moses. I work at Arizona State University. I am currently the di- ^ 
rector of the American Indian Leadership Program. It funded 
under part B of title IV, Education Personnel Development, section 
1005(d). ^ ^ / 

The program I have is presently in operation and has nine full- 
time Indian students. This program has been in operation since 
1977. Throughout the years approximately 32 Indian people have 
received master s degrees. We have ab9ut two or three that are ih 
the process now ofy<?Otnpleting their master's degree at midyear. 
We have one pecgafi who will be completing his education specialist 
degree hopefully^by the end of the spring and we have one person 
who has receiveo his doctor of education degree. We have two 
people that have)received all the requirements but dissertation. We 
have approxim^ftely 10 people who have completed all the require- 
ments with the exception of a master's thesis. These people are ^en- 
rolled in the college of education at Arizona State University. They 
have nine disciplines in which they can make application to get 
specialized training. The area which most of the students seem to 
be emphasizing are educational, administrative, adult and higher 
^ucation, and Indian education. 

I am not sure if Dr! Tippeconnic mentioned the master's degree 
in Indian education at Arizona" State University. A lot of the stu- 
dents that do come make application to the center for Indian edu- 
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cation. It IS 4 very prestigious program throughout the country. I 
re<^ive calls every, day from people who are interested in coming to 
P^am ^"^versity and to the American Indian LeadeiAip 

I will quickly discuss some of the types of student support that 
we ar? providing to assist students. 

We Pay for in-State and out-of-State tuition. We provide a small 
book allowance of $75 per semester. Half of that is given during 

'^^^ ^ ^'^•^0- We pay these students I 

$bmstipend. That is a monthly allowance. In addition to that we 
^f"!^^^ them with $90 per dependent, but we have money for 

set aside for traveljTOs travel has to be in relation to a student's 
work at Arizona St&t0 University. We have some students who are 
currently working on research projects and they will be traveling 
to some of the outlying Indian r^rvations near ASU as well a^ to 
^rch^^ country gathering data for their re- 

We ha^ a seminar in Indian education which is mandatory for 
the leadeiship student participants. 

We arejcurrently in the proc^ of assisting some of the students 
who are jiomg research projects. We have a journal of Indian edu- 
cation at Arizona State University and our goal is to have students 
m the leadi^rship program wHte an article which is of a publish- 
able quaiit#-«c|iich they will submit to the Journal of Indian Educa- 
tion as well as other journals in adult or higher education or edu- 
cation m general. 

I think I have„QOvered most of what I want to quickly summarize 
m my statement. I want to discuss briefly what education person- 
nel development programs do throughout the country and these 
ZlJ^^'^'i activities of what these tyes of programs do, what my 
program does m the State univereity. There are other programs in 
the c6untry which are doing the same thing that this pn«ram is 
doing and there are^some who are not currently funded who were 
funded m the past, but because of the legislation at the time they 
,were not allowed to reapply for funds. 

A program that I am very familiar with beyond the program at 
tfi^m^. T^f^ University of South Dakota. That program 

had 10 students per year and the students were being trained in 
educational administration. . ^ 

Throughout the period of 1977 to 1982 ^hat program trained ap- 
proximately 50 to 60 master's degree students in educationad Id- 
ministration and supervision. 

«i "^fJu^ ^.l^'^A^S^''^''^ y^^^ °^ ^ I could not 

say whether the 10 stiBents who were enrolled did receive their de- 
grees. 1 

The students from that pWam as well as the stud^ts from 
this leadership program, the majWity of them upon graduation and 
completion of their program reqWi^ments, have returned to the * 
Indian communities, have returAed to Indian reservations and 
nave returned to Indian organizations to assume leadership posi- 
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These programs are very useful throughout the country, I know 
a lot of the emphasis in title IV is for part A prt«rams. I think we 
should continue supporting prc^ams like progran^ in part B. 

There areother types of pn^afns in part B and I am not sure it 
anybody will be addressing them. There are educational services, 
planning pilot and demonstration projects. These are prograins 
that are designed for Indian, students hiit the program that I am 
specifically familiar witb, or more familiar with, is the Education 
Personnel Development Program with which the American Indian 

Program is funded. . , t , i-i.- 

I think I .have covered pretty much everything that I have withm 
the time that I am given. ' ^ „ . \ 7 

Senator Ds^bNCiNX. Thank you, Ms. Moses. Your full statement 
will be part of the record of these hearings. ^ , i. 

Let me ask you, what is the followup procedures of these stu- 
dent«?'How do you know that they go back to the Indian M^mmuni- 
ty and use the professional skills they have acquixed-aadcf the pro- 
gram?^ Do you have any followup or is that just based oh hearing 
from them and kind of a grapevine of the community or educators? 

Ms. Moses. It is a combination of all of the above. I have been 
with the American Indian Leadership Program since May of this , 
year. ThroHghout that period of time I have compiled a list of stu- 
dents who been in the program and I have been working with 
the various offices at Arizona State University obtaining their cur- 
rent addresses. T( have been able to contact the majority of the stu- 
dents. That w how I was able to determine they had received their 
degrees. Contacting them through letters I was able to determine 
the type of employment which they have accepted. This is one .way 
of documenting that they have returned to the Indian communi- 
ties. Another way is a lot of the former participants m the leader- 
ship program are interested in retumi»g to obtain additional train- 
ing beyond what they received. If they came to get a master s 
0^ee, they would ^ interested in coming back at an EEB level. 
We have one student who is interested in doing that this coming 
spring semester. This student has been out in the field, again m an 
Indian community, for a year and a half. He tentatively will be re- 
locating to Arizona State University and he has been working m 
the Indian centers since he left the program with a master s degree 
a year and a half ago. j t u i 

Senator DeConcini. I applaud your program and I thank you tor 

briefing us. 

I think you said in South Dakota they have a program similar to 
this. Are there any similar programs in the southwest other than 

at ASU? ^ ~ , ^^^^ . , 

Ms MosBS. There is a recently funded program at UCLA. 1 am 
not sure of the emphasis of the program but it is a new program. 
Because of the guidelineb with which the programs are funded, it 
probably is at an institu'^ion of higher education. UCLA probably 
has the same format. I do not know how many students are en- 
rolled in the program. \ • ♦u *. 

Senator DeConcini. Dd you agree with Mr. Tippeconmc that, 
with the proper search procedures there are ample native Ameri- 
cans with the criteria and' the educational background to hold posir 
tions in the Indian Education Office? 
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Ms. Mosss. Oh, yes, I completely believe "tliat there are more 
than enough American Indian people who have received training 
at the prpfessionai level who are more timn capable and qualified 
, to assume any type of petition. 

S«natOT DeConcini. Is it mostly a lack of willingness on the part 
of the Office of Education to seek and make a better effort to find 
i those people? 

^ .Ms. MosM. Yes; I believe that that would be one way of looking 
^ ^1? ^'^^^•"f^^st^o^ is n^ore than accessible with the programs 
that afe currency in existence, which is like mine. If a person 
really wanted to get a listing of people who have received master's 

V > degrees and specialist degrees, doctor of ^ucation d^reejS, it would 
not be very hard to do, \ 

XI ' ; , ^^t^ way tJ^^ relations and the legislation have been in 
' t the past 3 to 5 years, it has.just l^n very hard for Indian people to 
, get mto any type of prof Clonal -petition in Wslshington. 

Senator DECoN<aNi. Thank you, Ms, Moses, Your prepared state- 
ment will be entered in the record at this point, v 
[The statement foHows:] ' . ' / 

I^RPARPD Statement of Dr. RACHEt D. Mosi^, Dirsctor, Amebican Indian " 

^ LKADgRSHtP PhoORAM. CoLUSGE OF! EdUCATTOI^I, ARIZONA StATE UkiVERSITY 

. T ^I^^!^^" and meinbers of the panel on the Serikte Select Committee on 
tif on S 2^ ^ this opportumty for allowing me to tes- 

\^y name^is Dr. Rachel D. Moses, I am at pr^nt the Director of the American 
Indian Leadership Prc^am. at Arizona State University, Tempe, Ari^iona The 
American Indian Leadership Pn^m sponsored by the Center for Indian Edtication 
at Arizona State University is funded by the U S- Department of Education, Indian 
§lSdr "^^^ ^^^^ iV--Part B, Edufational Pei^nnel Development 

I would like to provide you with a brief overview of the types of programs avail^ 
able on a competitive basis in the following basic areas. 

A. EDUCATIONAL SERVICER FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

The Educational S*>rvices Projects are designed to improve edubational opportuni- 
• . ^^^^J"^ Ipdmn children bv providing educatiopal ^rvices that are not available in 

suthcient quantity or quality to those children; and enrichment projects that intro^ 
duce innovative and exemplary approaches, methods ^id techniques into the educa^ 
tiori of Indian children in* Elementary and secondary schools. Fuiuiable activities in- 
clude: / V . . 

1 1 ) Imp^vifig Acquisition of basic academic skills; provide special educational serv- 
ices for njhmlicap^^ gifted and talented Indian children;' stimulate interest in ca^ 
rwrs: establish after school educational centers; stimulate interest in tribal culture 
ant^ organization; prevent dropout and reduce absenteeism; establish or improve 
^ . pre-BChool education; including kindergarten: provide guidance, counseling and testi- 
mony services, or develop or improve instructional material 

^ '^NNllv^C. PILOT AND DRMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

To Hupport phuif)!^^ pilot and demonstration projects which are designed to plan 
for test or demonstrate the effetiveness of pro^^rams for improving educational op- 
^ , i ^ portumties for Indian children, including: 

' ^ ^ Activities designeti to develop, test, replicate, or adopt curricular materials to 

m)prov^> academic achievement of Indian children; to implement successful educa- 
. tional practices to improve the academic achievement of Indian children; to imple- 
jnent program^ related to the educational needs of educationally deprived Iftian 
rhfldrpn or ieihnique*f to lower the sc^hool dropout rate or reduce abBenteeism 
amemg Indian children; programs design«l for development, testing and validation 
' or demonstration of materials appropriate for measuring the academic achievement 

^ ot Indian children, or coordination of the operation of other federally assisted pro- 
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grams thut may umni io am'mt in meeting the educational needs of Indian chil- 
dren. 

C. EDUCATIONAL PERSONNCl. DCVSLOPMBNT \ 

/n^To support Educational Personnel Development prmects which are designed to 
prepare persons to serve Indian student^ as teachers, administrators, teachers aid^ 
social workers and ancillary personnel: to improve the qualifications of pcfrsons 
serving Indian students m these capacities and to provide in-service traij^iing to per- 
sons serving Indian students in these types of positions. Projects funded through 
this category prepare participants for the loUowing types of positions: 

ri> Teachers, special educators of handicapped or gifted and talented students, bi- 
lingual— biculturai specialists,^ guidance counselors, scho€?l pyscholMists, school ad-^ 
ministrators. teachers aides, social workers, adult education s^ialists or instruc- 
tors, or college administrators, , » 
. 1 would hke now to, discuss the American Indian Leadership Program at Arizona 
State University, administered through the Center for Indian Education, within the 
(College of Education. The following represent the prc^ram 'requirements, options, 
«tc. ' ^ 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

The following represent the Admission Requirements for the American Indian 
Leadership Pre^ram: 

Admission to the program is possible only U'the applicant has met both the Arizo- 
na State University (Graduate College and mdividual Department requirements. The 
Leadership program requires that an applicant provide a completed application 
packet, in addition the selection criteria for participants in the pre^ram include 
that they: 

1. Are of. American Indian. Aleut or Eskimo descent 

2 Have illustrate a commitment to improving the educational opportunities for 
American Indians. (Both through their past experiences and future plans); 

3. Have conveyed a sincere interest in pursuing a graduate degree in education 
for the purpose of building on the current knowledge base for American Indian edu- 
cation ^ 

4. Have been admitted to both the Ctraduate College and the specific Department 
of their choice; and 

fy. Have an undergraduate degree in education or a related field. 

A formal selection committee, composed of the American Indian Leadership Pro- 
gram Director, the Center for Indian Education Director and faculty, one/two 
A.S.U, faculty /staff and one community member complete the selection process. 

ACADEMIC OPTIONS 

As a division of the Center for Indian Education within the Ckjllege of Education 
at Arizona State University, the American Indian Leadership Program offers an 
interdisciplinary approach to graduate prog<;ams of study in a variety of educational 
areas. Participants in. the Leadership progr^ may select one fl) of nine (9) disci- 
pline nreas within the Colleg^'tif-Education is their forms of study with graduate 
fit*KrtH's obtamt^d at the ^Mag&r's, EWationySpecialist of Doctoral Degree. The fol- 
. lowing represent the nine discipline ar^ 

1. Counselpr Education. 

2. Eduq^^l^nai Administration.* 

'A Educational Ps>;chology. * 
4 Educational Technology/Library Science. 
'> EU^mpntnry Education.* 

Hij^htT ami Adult Efiucation * 
7 huh an Mucation 
H Secondary Education * 

!K Sptvial F^iucation - — ^ 
( our.'^work in tho fl^ld of Indian Education is included in all programs of study 
of the participants in the Leadership program, in addition, American Indian leader- 
ship Program participants are re<{Uired to enroll and participate in the Seminar on 
Indian Education. P'all and Spring ScmeHters The Seminar has been dt^signcni to 
identify, discuss and analyse critical issue areas in Indian MucaWon research and 

*(>rfers dwt or ot Hucfitnui ' philosop^^V "f wiucation dtej^rt^ options 
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STUDENT 8UPPOKT 



The American Indian Leadership Program provides the foilowing types of oro- 
ffram support for the selected participants: ^ 

1. Tuition. Tuition fees are paid by the A.I.L.P. at the beginning of everv mme^r 
and includes both in-state andout^jf-ittate tuition °?8inning oi every semester 

at!h!StfiT|'m^nS'^ ■ participant is pmvibed 

3 Depwidency Allowanc©. Each {^rticipant in the A LL.P is allowai two (9) 

S'Cr^'pSn\^'°""^- 'i^"- of'Xdej^nSSllK Jit 

mit^^bSa"^ of te^books is provided for ^ugh the AJ.LP Receipta 
n K. A.I.L.P. pnor to any request for reimbursement The total 

Th^ II^.^"'^^ '^i^/^ ?;'^'?^"^ tutorial assistance if needed, to the partidDants. 
TJ^studenta must identify the tutom and submit the billing to SeKSSr?m^ 



rlJ^Srlr^ P"^ provides travel allowance for students to rather 

t^kihL'S^ ^ Partidpate in l^l confei^nc^^Tpr^fSr a 

woricfinop facilitator, and at national conferences under the same premise. 

PAST ACCOMPUSHMmNTS ANB ACHIgVKMENTO 

re|^re«6nts a brekkdown in terms of numbei^ of American Indian 
students who have received a graduate degree from Arizona State UnSS^^tv w^^ 
the assistance of the American Indian Leactership Pn^am: ^ ^"^^ersity with 

Types ofdegr^ conferred 
M.A, (master of arts) 

M.Ed, (master of education)..........,,....!!.!' ! * ^ * i 

^Ed.S, (education specialist)...... !!!!! ■ ■ - • b 

Ph.D. (doctor of philosophy)....,... ! " """" f 
ABD (all but dissertation).............,,..,!!.; '!!'! 9 

ABT (all but master's th^is) !!.. * " ' ^ 

Total numU^r of Americar^ Indian Trib^' r^pr^nted!! """il li 
^tknti^&^r^l^li^^fif -^'^'"^ " fraduatl^egreel^m 

''tkWt^l is^'^Jite&T^ -eivingagraduate-ieg^^-fi^m 
Typ^ of departments represented within the: 

College of Education— A.S.U. 

Indian education 

Education administration and supervision q 

Adult education ^ 

Counselor education !.!.!!! ! " I 

Elementary education !. ,!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !! c 

Special^ education ^ 

Library science ! .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! J 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RS^OMMENDATIONS 

The American Indian Uader«hip Program has proven to be one of the siffnificant 

1 The program has not only p^vided an opportunity for a number of American 
Jnnrrtff 7f '° ^^^^i"^^ degrees in Edu<ition bSt X hi p^v d^ 

support to part-l.me summer students in addition to the regular fuH time A P 
participants. This support of part time students waR^rovid^ continuously through 
out the summer sessions during the entire A.I.L.P. funding cycles A pSmatel^^^^^^ 

port of thi« program, m addition to the regular full time A.I.L.P. participant 
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•> TK« A I ! P oarticiwiiiU have upon completion of the advanced degree require- 
ment! returned to S re^rvation«. Indian communities and Indian pro^ 
■ Kr^er^Sl?THe^r Jmfe^iona iraming experiences would be available to thoee 

aTlP participanta have been provided with a unique learning experience 
which did involvrincoJ^rating acadenxic and cultural actmties throughout the 

''I'^^eX^n^rl'SnFA^^^^^ which the A.I.L.P. participants are required 
to parti' ,SS m .rdi"gned to identify, discuss and analy.. cntical issue areas m 

have , attended numerous edu^at^nal 
conference and seminars and h^e presented position papei-s on critical issues m 

^"r'^^k^aTi**? Participants have been provided with an internship activity as 
pi If tW pfogfam.^^^^^^ inteLlup activity tygal^^^^^^ uv 

^"f -FhrA I I P haTIImvided technical assis^nce. in-serVice training^ 

Jopo^l development^for local schools, agencies, programs concerned with Indian 

H"t;rfna State ~y is^^^^^^ llstlruf IS 

T'^n mm^"^^tX T&Tr^^^ (103,316) in the 

t1>™mb^- o A^el^^^^^ yea'rs and over. This figu^ XlfatfonSf S^- 

ulation of voting age by state. This informat^ was prepared by the National Con 
gress of American Indian Staff. Washington, Ut-. r„^Uc.r ;,,atin«1 hv the 

«> The iw'ation of American Indian Leadership Program is further f jj^^ 
laie nuXr of Indian people 18 y^aj^^^ «ver m the surroun^^ states of New 

Mexico. C^lifomin. Utah. Colorado and Nevada. ^^^^'^^^^^ ^ education of 
in Ari7nim Stjit*« Universities current and past commitment to the eaucauon oi 
. Ameri^rnXdians'^is exS.fied by the -tablishment and coi^ni^ ac^' 
the Center for Indian Education, and its program of service, research and an aca 

• '^Ti^sKulTy^rS^^th'l^^^^^^^ on Indian Affaii. eup^rt ; 

thl Tm^Sn IndirLadership Program and programs -^^ch are f ^^^^^^ ' 
leadership program and are funded under the t>°"f SllowiK 

'Wtion of Title IV—The Indian Education Act, Part B § lUU.'Xd). ine j* 
^ do reprlil^nt the f unding levels of the Educational Personnel Development Sec. 
l(K).")<d) over a period of four years. 

• US Department of Educatmn Fiscal Year im Indutn Education (Utle IV) Budget 

Compeiri^n 

fin thouiiandfi of dollaraj ^ 

2.000 

Fiscal year appropnatiun , • • 1920 

Fiscal year VMl appropriation.... • i 

Fiscal year U)H;^ appropriation, I 200 

Fifw^-ai year 19H4 appropriation ■ - 

. A« v«» can sa. the funding levels have varied, but have^otten much lower over a 
peric^d of four years within this category of Part. K, iitle IV. trninf.a through 

The following represents the needs of types of personnel to be ^--^ained throu^ 
future fundrng cyclL of the American Indfan Leadership Program and similar prc^ 

'Tlt^'fanlXVX^^^^ ^upe-BOi., teachers, and counsel 

„rH who oln "ffi-Sely manage and teach in educational organizations established 

'-ilmeS'fndian administrators, teachers and counselors who can effecU^ely 
mana%- and teach m the commonly found education systems. ..e B.I.A. Schools. 
''"'^"^^i!l''^^'^'^rch specialist, who c.n develop innovative' 

special education programs 
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vftHH i^T^K A f ^"^^^ "^^^ profeMionoJly to produce reliable and 

Trnttlr^ . docment* on U«ue« and innovative developments which can provide 
improvement m administraUon, instruction and counsefing of Indian ^udents 

=^ .•i?rr^j^P'*T educators who serve as models for the youth in afaUity re-, 
sponaibihty and leadership. ^ ■ ^ r»-, 

fr«T!!%ti2%1r"i J"5^»«LLeaderahip Pro^ is currently in its last year of funding 
: oXnttlMsTd C ^^ff^^^^^-f^ &-Educatio,ud Funnel dev^ 
opment 5 lWh(dl The A.I.L.P. wjll re-apply for continued support to the Title IV 

fI^»"^hi"J'fcJ^'* acMevements and accomplishments of the 

Uadersh.p Program There are presently nine (9) A.I.L.P. Participants in the pro- 
fast fundmg cycle. There were five new applicants admitted Pall 
semester 1984. and there are four continued students from the previous year It is 
anuapated that the fouf continued students will receive 'their W^veT^ 

f,Winn VfK*'-^^ '"^^ °^ "^^^y admitted participants wUI bTclose toW 

pletion of their degree requirements at the end of the grantyear » «>m 

I 7'"®"^ ^n<^»an Leadership Program Office receives phone calls daily, as 
arl^JTlt '^"^^^''^ '"fo"«.fti on about the pn>gram. its future funding ete^'v^ 
^1 °n 11 ^^^P""^ of recruitmg potential applicants for the next project year 
and will be ready to operate the American Indian Leadership Program should it re^ 
ce.ve continued support from the Indian Education Program^Titfe IV-Part B 
fJ'n^^J'''^'f^-'°1 ^^^^ respectfully requ^ the Senate Select Commit- 

teeon Indian Affairs to co^ider is to fund discretionary grants, like the Leadership 
* con^numg basis, rather than have the programs re^^ly ev6rv 12 
months. Because of the pr^project activities required to implement^ pmjeS^ on 
time once funds are received ^ lot of planningl^id commitments have toTdone 
ahead of time, not only within the Leadership Office, but the College of EdTcat°on 
Arizona State University and administrative Office^ as well Mucation 

„r«l ^i^^n *'°fr^i°ii[ ^""^ attention for allowing me to present written and 
oral testimony If I»n answer any questions or be of further assistance please do 
not hesitate to call on me at any time. uo 

Senator DkConcini, Mr. Tippeconnic, haying served there your- 
selt do you really need a law that manda^ that? Could not that 
easily be accomplished given the testimony that both you and Ms 
Mose8 have given? Could not that be accomplished by the Secre^ 
tary s directive or the head of that eduqation division of part A to 
%^ just go out and seek those people?" 
X Tippeconnic. I do not feel it could be accomplished that way. 
Senator DeConcini. Why not? - 

^fVrlxf.^^^^^T^^^- experience in the Department of Education 
and HhW is that the Indian Education Program aiid Indian educa- 
tion m general throughout the Department was high in interest 
low m priority. People were interes|«d and there was a lot of 
verbal things but when it came down to priority and commitment 
of resources ft was not there. The oniy way that I see that,it couid 
happen would be to mandate it and require it, 

SenatorN.DECoNCiNi. It always troubles me to mandate those 
things whenVhey make such good commonsense, and I take your 
testimony as expert because I do »ot know that the available re- 
sources are there. Why they do not do it is beyond me. Is there a 
total diap?gard for the objective and the purpose of the program'? 

Mr. T^FEcoNNic. One of the'real difficulties was that it was low 
in priority and people who were working in the ofrice. many times, 
were career people that filtered down in the eyes of a lot of people 
to that level and were there because of reasons other than because 
they wanted to he there. There was no commitment on the part of 
u matter what we did internally, it was not 

enough I he force of law, I think, is needed in order for it to really 
happen. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much for your testimony. It 
was very helpful to the committee. 
Poes the staff have any questions? 
Mr. TippECONNic. Thank you very much. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you for being with us, ; 

Our next witness is Hayes Lewis, Assistant Supenntendent, £um , 
Public School District of New Mexico, accompanied by Ruby Wolf, 
member of the Zuni Board of Education. 

If you will summarize your testimony, your full statements will 
be in the record for the full committee to review. 

STATEMENT OP HAYES iJiWIS. ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
ZlfNI PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT, ACCOMPANIED BY RimY 
WOLF. BOARD MEMBER 

Mr. Lewis. Good morning. Senator DeConcini. 
Senator DeConcini. Good morning. 

Mr. Lewis. Staff and concerned people who are gathered here, 
my name is Hayes Lewis. I am assistant superintendent for the 
Zuni Public School District and to my left is Ruby Wolf, . one of our 
board members. ' j ■ 

I would like to cover two i^ues that we presented in our written 
testimony this morning and have Mrs. Wolf talk a little bit about 
Indian control under title IV, the parent committee as it operates 

in our district. r, . « t.,. c u i j 4.^ 

The first issue we have is unique to Zuni Public bcnools and to 
the Zuni Indian Reservation. This is the issue of recognition of our 
status ^ an Indian controlled school district in the title IV rela- 
tions regarding the discretionary grants. « , , . i. 

To give you a little background, the Zui^Pubhc School is enter- 
ing its fifth year of operation. From the beginning, about 14 years 
ago, as.we planned for the creation of the' Zuni Public School Dis- 
trict, V* involved parents, tribal council, and tribal -governments in 
this plarning. ■ , i.- 

When we took control in 1980, we had a Zuni Board of Education 
and that continues to this day. We have a board currently of three 
women and two men, all from the Zuni community. 
. Our problem is that we are a major educational mstitution on 
the reservation and have been looked on by the tribe to provide 
certain kinds of services for the pueblo and the citizens of Zuni. 

As we go after special kinds of funding to raise the educational 
level and opportunities for our citizens, we find that we are ham- 
pered, by the regulations that do not specifically recognize Indian 
controlled public school districts as it does Indian organizations 
and Indian in.stitutions. , j 

Last year we had an opportunity to try to work this out and as a 
local educational agency in the Sfete of New Mexico we did not re- 
ceive 25 bonus points that other Indian institutions and organiza- 
tions received, and so our substance abuse pr6gram was not 

funded. . ^, , 

We are requesting that your committee review the regulations 
and ihp. law to include any controlled public schools in the defini- 
tions and in the application prtxress for discretionary grants. 
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srh^ll n J 1 ^- "^/^ a coming trend of Indian controlled public 
schools, not only m New Mexico but in other areas. We have been ' 
assisting other tribes. Northern Cheyenne, Mississippi ChSv lb 

t^l^h)V^' f,L^"^ to seewhat^Ln tedone to 

establish Indian controlled public schools. We believe that what- 
h^^IrTu. Indian people use to establish control that will 

benefit their citizens and their children, it does not make any dif- 
ference as long as the control is with the Indian people. 

m. hL "^^^""^ at is our concern for the 

multiyear pilot planning demonstration and service grants We 
would like to see more of a commitment to these, kinds of programs 
because If takes a lot of time to develop innovative and eklS^^ 
approaches to solving problems unique to Indian education and we 
teel that more commitment and funding is needed to carry out 
t'^Jf 1u ^\^^!f^te the results, and disseminate the information, 
fndTe^'projict"" «^ and benefit from these ideas 

Associated with that is the problem that was raised by Dr. Tippe- 
conmc, and that IS the quality of staff that exists^ the WasE 
diminTfl''^/^^^ ^''^ ^"^^^ Education. In the field STve^ 
ditricult to try to express concerns and needs to program staff offi- 
cers when they have very little idea about the problems S con- 
cerns of the Indian people on the reservations, and in other areas, 
and It seems hke we alwavs have to go back and explain and reex- 
p^m. I think It is a problem that stems from the RIF process the 

in thl^'^^'* f J" P^^^ Pitting less competent people 
in -the Office of Indian Education at the Department of Educ^on 
iJ.'i ^ J recommend that Indian preference in staffing 
l^ri^n ^i """tl ^.^^^ ^P^^ familiar and committed tS 
I^.IT ^"if^^'^" be placed m those key positions because it does 
make a difference when you are on the line and you are trying to 
^iir- \PJ°^^^[" °S t^^^S to get some technical assistance Ld 
people jiist, do not understand what you are talking about. 

wou d. like to quickly turn it over to Mrs. Ruby Wolf and she 
wi i explam or discuss some of the roles and involvement of the 
title ly parent advisory committees and Indian control as it is in 
our school district. 
Senator DrConcini. Mrs. Wolf 

Mrs Wolf. Good morning. I just want to say that down in Zunj 
nLtV^J'-'^'^'y ''^^'''^ ^""^^ °f P^P^^- 'T^ey get involved in ail 
fnt'f?7rn'"nf tS' ^^^^ a very active parent com^ 

^(ttee for the title IV. We have members who come to monthly 
meetmgs and they discuss a lot of things concerning title IV. Also 
they are part of what we call the district executive Aard and there 
are of icerB of parent-teacher organizations and parent advisory 
u.mniiHeeH and in these meetings they discuss all the things that 
lake place down there. 

Thejr invoivement as far as the hiring of personnel goes, they 
have duties to screen the applicants who are applying for positions 
and also when it comes tu^firing they make the re(*mmendation to 
the administration and the board. They also oversee, they monitor 
projects they have as far as Chapter 4 goes. 

We feel that the parental involvement is important, therefore, 
the board has made ij place on the agenda for any type of reports 
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they would like to make to the board. They earn top priority so 
that we have placed parent-teacher organizations and parent advi- 
sory committees to be making their recommendations or whatever. 
They are on the agenda for every month that we have our meet- 
ings. 

I would just like to say that we are very concerned. We have no 
problems as far as getting the parents* involved in our education 
system and they are very active and they arf there all the time 
when something needs their attention. They are always there and 
we have a very good group of people down their monitoring every- 
thing. 

Senator DE£k>NCiNi. Do you feel that the existence of parent par- 
ticipation is a very positive part of the program? 

Mrs. Wolf. Yes; because we are there to provide education for 
their kids and it is also good to have recommendations made by 
them because they are the ones who are out there and the^tell us 
what they would like to have or see and they have a voice as far as 
the hiring goes. They make the recommendations as far as the 
quahfications on that individual. 

Senator Decdncini. Let me thank you for the briefing of the 
Zuni Public Schools. 

Let me ask you a couple of things. The Department of ^Education 
currently defines an Indian controlled school as mating the follow- 
ing four criteria: the majority of the school board are Indian; the 
majority of the studenta are Indian; the )>oard members have au- 
thority to hire and fire school personnel; and the board has the au- 
thority to establish curriculum of the school. 

Mr., Lewis, do you feel that this is a good/working definitid^ for 
Indian controlled schools or do you have any suggestions? 

Mr, Lewis, It is a go^xl working definition for Indian control 
schools. It just leaves out Indian controlled public schools. We 
asked for technical assistance from the title IV Indian education 
office. We werf^^given some vague answers about where we really 
fit in They said, ''You are a local education agency » are yoii not?'' 
'Yes/' ''You have to fill out the forms as if you were a local educa- 
tional agency.'' 

We are not strictly under the control of the Zuni Tribal Council, 
although we are sanctioned by the tribe and operate within the res- 
ervation boundaries. We are not a tribal organization. It kind of 
leaves us in a gray area and as we apply for any of the discretion- 
ary money as a local educational agency then we are not eligible 
for the 25 bonus points. In this day's competition, if you are off 25 
points, you are out of the funding range. 
vSf^nator DkConcini. Do you agree? 
Mrs. Wolf. I agree. ^ 



Senator DkConcini. Thank ^^u very much for your testimony. 
We appreciate having you here today. Your prepared testimony 
will be entered in the record at this point. 
Mr. Lewis, Thank you. Senator. 
[The statement follows:] 
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IWntation or ths 'Ivm Boaso of Education. Submittsd bv Hayss Lswis As- 

«^r»«jT SuPKRlhfTltNDENT, ZUNI PUBUC ScMOOI. DISTRICT. ACCOMPANISD BV RuBY 

o„^- """I^j^' ^^^^'^ and mefiibers of the Senate Select Committee 

on nd.an Affaire The Zun. Board of Education wishes to express its appreciation 

fe« ^^' i^ ^ concemi regarding the Title IV Indian Education 

u *[®" "°fi,£^"'* »n <*^8*"Ct have benefited greatly from funds 
aliocated through the entiti|ment portion of the Act However, we ha4 a proC 
^h^i Hu» context and status of our operation as an Indian controlled public 

fulni r ^" f*^^'^°"' to express our recommendation regarding multi- 

year fundmg for planning, pilot, demonstration and services grants. 

public schools for funding under Title IV-B & 

BAC&QEOUND TO PROBLEM 

atS^Shin^K "'^ ^^^^ District^is an Indian controlled pubUe school district oper- 
t«^^ti(V^l®%^"°^""v.'^^ °^ ^« 2uni Indian Reservation. The District 
t^at^^ L °f educaUonal problems and con^ions 

for fmf.1S5 ^^'^ ^« "° ^rik has been in existence' 

^ operated under Indian control since its creation. 
'tiCpIv^SI^.ffi ^"f^^^t^ institution on the r^ation and has effec- 

tively mcl>^rat«d several of the Tnbal education programs. Positive changes art^ 
^«nl*]S^*'^"i^.""'^ and opportunities have through ioint^^tion 

p annmg e<To>tabetween the District, its Board and the Zuni Tr&al Coundl. The 
n^viJr. f "It^lifc^" Division of EdiK^tion and has looked to the District for 
ESc^UoXS^^ """^"^ opportunities besides a comprehensive 
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Although the Zuni Pubhc School District is an Indian controlled district operating 
t!?,w « 80^«rP»ng^t»«rd of Zuni community members, with the sanction of the Zui5 
inbal Counal under the existing regulation, the District is still defined as a local 
W ^^^of- ^^"'T Because of our status as an LEA, we are not eligible for Title 
ILf'^Thie""!!/""'^' organizations" and "Indian institu- 

JTZ^ lu P'^'^^f.'" highlighted last year when the District submitted a Sub- 
stonce Abuse apphcation under Title W-l The District was unable to qualify for 
PA awarded to other Indian organizations/institutions because of 
tta status as an LEA. The application was not funded. 

«t SKCOMMKNDATION 

The Zuni Public School District is one of a few Indian controlled K-12 nubiic edu~ 
?h1^ -Iffir TJ^" " ^ oursbelief and hope that miy moS Infii 

I t-ibes vvill follow this course. It m our request and recommendation that the legisla- 
r nt' uf- regulations be thoroughly reviewed and amended so that Indian 

contro ed pubhc school systems have the same status and opportunity as Tribal ly 

«rv f.?nH« ,?^5°?^v^"^ !r'^]?f T^'F^^H""^ regarding eligibUity for other discretion- 
ary funds under the Title IV Indian Education Act, 

2. Need for multi-year funding and commitment for planning, pilot, demonstra- 
tion and services program grants under Title IV Indian Education. 

BACKGROUND 

. i^"^ P<i8itive and innovative program approaches have been developed by Indian 
\Ja^, omariizations to overcome educational problems and concerns unique to 
Indian f>e„plp It is very difTicu^ for most of these innovative approaches to be fully 
devHoM^ t...UHl and dissemiStted for general application since funding and com- 
mitment have not bwn. consistently applied. 
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, „^^"^?'f"'*^™^^h» have received planning monies for innovative project* have 
had difficulty in fully developing projects ancf services because of the facte of assur- 
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ance and c«>mmitment for continued funding. What good is a.one-year commitment 
when it takes at lea»t three year* to plan* develop and fully implement a project of 
this type. A related concern that has surfaced in the past two years has been the 
dedication and competency levels of some j>rogram officers. Sini» the program offi- 
cers are key decision makers within the Indian Education Unit, their knowledge, 
expertise and dedication are counted upn by the Indian people working in the field. 
If this is lacking, then there is defmitely an impact upon the grantees. 

RECOMMgNDATlON 

There Should be multi-year funding and commitment to those grantees qualifying 
for planning, pilot, demonstration and services projects, and the qualification of key 
staff members should be thoroughly reviewed to ensure that they have the* neces- 
sary knowledge of Indian affairs, expertise and experience for their positions. 

This concludes our presentation for today. Thank you for ^our time and consider- 
ation in these important matters. 



PRKPAaRD Statement of CHARues Husrrro, Councilman, Pueblo of Zuni 

On behalf of the Zuni Tribal Council and the Zuni people, I am delegated to testi- 
fy to this Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs focusing on Title IV A, B, (f. 
However, we are concerned about all aspects of Indian Education and Indian Educa- 
tion Act, of various problems caused to be a disadvantage to Indian Tribes and 
Indian controlled schools. On the other hand, appreciate in areas that the Act has 
enhanced educational opportuniti^ to Indian people. 

We, the Indian peopje have never stopped battling the governments for our exist- 
ence, for services this day and age. Indian Tribes have prioritized education as #1 
priority for their people. While we l^ve made tremendous pn^r^, again, we are 
plagued with the diseases of Reagamlm. Since the American people could not cure 
this plague called Reaganism. we believe therapy with our Co ngre^ional delegation 
and others such as this committee to become our champions to cure this problem. 

We the Indian leadership are consistently testifying before committees for what is 
rightfully due to Indian people, which is the greater responsibility of the Federal 
Crovernment. It is our sincere wish that various presentors testimoni^ not rest in 
deaf ears, but meaningful efforts are broadcasted in the Senate and House 
bers to give favorable decision to allot eldequate funding allocation for Indian Pro- 
gram's rk r 

It IS with this intent that as sovereign Indian governments, we the Pueblo of /.uni 
duly take this stand in full support with other Indian Tribes for due consideration. 
The Zuni Tribal Council will submit written statements with resolution after care- 
ful review of the Title IV. oi Indian Etkication Act within prescribed time. Once 
Again. I thnnk you and others that have put their efforts into making this hearing 
today possible. 

Senator DeConcwi. Our next witnesses will be Nancy Chee, 
chairperson, title IV, Ganacio Unified School District, and Mary 
Ann Arnold, secretary,' title IV parent committee, Ganado Unified 
School District, Ganado, AZ. 

"Good morning, ladies. If you will, please come forward. Sit over 
here in the center, 

STATEMENT OF NANCY CHEE, CHAIRPfeRSON, GANADO UNIFIED 
S{ HOOL DISTRICT NO. 20. AS READ BY SARA CLEVELAND, SEC- 
RETARY, PARENT COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Cleveland. Good morning, Senator DeConcirii and the 
Senate Select Committee. 

My name is Sara Cleveland, a parent committee secretary. I willy 
speak on behalf of Mrs, Nancy Chee, the parent committee chair- 
person for title IV. part A, Indian Education Program for Ganado 
Unified School District.^ 

On behalf of^the students, parents^ and governing board of 
Ganado I thank the committee for this opportunity to testify on 
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title IV. My testimony will first address the advantages of title IV 
programs and the continuation of title IV. 

For the past decade title IV has provided financial assistance to 
our school district for the supplemental educational prc^ams that 
meet special needs of our Indian children. The special needs were 
met by individualized instruction to strengthen the regular aca- 
demic prc^ams. It has also allowed the opportunities for our chil- 
dren to learn about their unique history and culture. From these 
activities students were able to develop self-pride and identity. 

Our school district can look back and reflect upon the accom- 
plishments during those years title IV has served Indian children. 
The primary focus during those years include: The bicultural edu- 
cation that acquainted our children with their tribal history and 
increased their self-awareness; students participating in a language 
development component have increased their skills necessary for 
communication in English; a title IV math program has increased 
the math skills of students by one grade level or better with reme- 
dial math instruction; Nav^o^ assistants and counseling services 
have developed an effective communication among the students, 
parent community and school; through counseling services in the 
title IV program students were provided counseling services to 
overcome many personal problems that interfere with their educa- 
tion; and the attendance of parent and community members at 
school functions has increased significantly. . 

Title IV funds are vitally important to our school district due to 
the districts limited revenues. Without title IV funds, our school 
district would not have enough money to provide Indian students 
the appropriate supplemental educational opportunities they need. 

We strongly request Congress continue authorization of the 
Indian EdQcation Act and to fund title IV so that we can continue 
to work together to prepare our children to live with dignity m this 
competitive world. 

So again, on behalf of the Ganado School District I thank you, ' 
Senator, and the committee for your attention. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mrs. Cleveland. 

Mrs. Arnold. 

STATKMENT OF MARY ANN ARNOLD, VICE CHAIRPERSON, 
PARENT COMMITTEE, GANADO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mrs. Arnold. Senator DeConcini, the Senate Select Committee, 
and guests, my name is Mary Ann Arnold. I, am the parent com- 
mittee vice-chairperson for the title IV, part A Indian Education 
Program for Ganado Unified School District No, 20. I also thank 
the Senate Committee for allowing me the opportunity to testify. * 
My testimony will address the role of the ^jarent committee in title 
IV program. . . 

Title IV is one of the few programs that has demonstrated 4;he 
concept of parental and community involvement in all phases of 
the project. Title IV parental involvement has brought valuable 
changes to the school district and the Indian students who are 
being served. > 

The initial act of Congress was to give Indian parents actual con- 
^ trol over title IV programs. This was recently changed by the Sec- 
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retary of Education in the new title IV r^l^tions. These changes 
indicated to us that the Indian parents' control and am)untability 
by local school districte have been reduced. As Indian parent com- 
mittee members we feel the r^ulations for title IV prograrns 
' should continue to include parent committee sign^fF authority in 
all funding and program applications. 

The sign^ff authority allows the parent committees and the 
^school district a clear xinderstancling of pn^ams that will serve 
our Indian children. . . 

Furthermore, Indian parent participation in the development of 
the projects An the school heli^ create an incentive for both the 
parents and their children. 

I believe the title TV parent committee involvement in our sthool 
has had a significant impact on the learning and achievement that 
has occurred. It has also stimulated the interest of other parents to 
"necome more involved in school activiti^ and the learning process 
of their children. We strongly believe a cooperative parent-school 
partnership benefits the students. We want this partnership to con- 
tinue through the title IV program. , k- . 

Thank you for allowing us this opportunity to speak for Indian 
education. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. I am sure after serv- 
ing on the Ganado Parent Committee you certainly have a better 
knowledge than anyJof us. That was the purpose of having the coni- 
mitte^^tablished and, of course, asking you to come .and testify. 

Let/me^ask you this question, either of you, or both of you. Do 
you feel that the Indians appointed by the President to serve on ' 
• t^ev^ational Council of Indian Education should have some experi- 
ence in education? Is that necessary in your judgment? 

Mrs. Arnold. I think they shpuld have a background in educa- 
tion, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you feel that there should be more con- 
trol of the grant applications and programs by the parent commit-^ 
tees than there are today, or is it satisfactory? 

Mrs. Cleveland. I think so. 

Senator DeConcinl Do you think there should be more control 
by the parent committees on the applications for grants, or is it 
adequate now? 

Mrs. Cleveland. It is adequate. 

Senator DeConcinl Do you agree? 

Mrs. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator DeConcinl Thank you very much for your testimony 
this morning. 

Any questions from the staff? 

Our next panel is from BIA Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. We have Radford Quamahongnewa, an education specialist, 
Department of Education, Hopi Tribe. We have Bernard Siquieros, 
director, Department of Education, Papago Tribe; Maryetta Tsosie, 
education consultant, Colorado River Tribe, Parker, Arizona; and 
Melisa Thomas, assistant director of the Early Childhood Program, 
Papago Tribe. Please be seated- 

Your full statements, of course, will be in the record. Let me 
start with Mr. Siquieros. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD SIQUIEROS. DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OP EDUCATION. PAPAGO TRIBE 

^ Mr. SiQuiERos. Good morning, Senator. First of all, I would like 
to give my sincere thanks to you for allowing me to represent the 
omce of education committee board of directors and the people 
they represent m communicating concerns regarding the education 
of our children. 

My name is Bernard Siquieros and I currently serve the tribe by 
directing our education oiepartment. 
<* Because of time restraints, I will briefly address a couple of edu-, 
cational concerns ^d submit written testimony of foUowup in the 
near future. . -\ / 

The Papago reservation, ks yoii are well aware, is the second 
lai^est reservation in the nktion comprised of approximately 2 9 
. million square acres. The res^ation is currently being served by 
one pubhc high school because of the lack of adequate secondary 
education facUities and prt^raibs. Approximately 450 high school 
students have to attend off-reser^tion boarding schools 

the obvious intentions to dose ^he facilities serving our students 
ha» many parents and students v^ wclrried. The most recent ref- 
erences regarding school closure h^ve been made by the Phoenix 
Indian High School and schools with an Enrollment of less than 100 
students. Because of the lack of adequate facilities and the vast 
areas of the reservation that must be sfitrved, any closure at this 
will jeopardize education of our children. 

The plans for a second high school on thlp reservation are moving 
along smoothly. Once this school is complfeted, our goal will be to- 
educate our students at home. 

Because we feel there will always be a need for alternative facili- 
ties and programs that will address the special needs of some of 
our students, we strongly recommend that the BIA make every 
effort to consult with all Indian tribes that will be affected by clo- 
sure and that every consideration be taken as to the ramifications 
of closures of any schools. 

I would also like to address briefly the minimum academic dor- 
mitory standards'. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has developed aca- 
dernic and dormitory standards for Bureau and contract schools 
which we definitely feel is a step in the right direction. The specific 
concern that there are no moneys for these schools 'to meet these 
standards. We recommend that the Congress through Interior pro- 
vide special moneys for schools to meet these proposed standards 

benator, I would also like to add that the Papago Tribe is in full 
support of testimony that has been heard'T^s far regarding title 
IV, parts A, B, and C. 

We do have the parent advisory committee from the school dis- 
trict here today and they have informed me that they will be sub- 
mitting written testimony in the very near future. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. Who wants to speak 
next, please? 

Ms. Thomas. Good morning, Senator, and the committee 
Senator DeConcini. Good morning. 
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STATEMENT OF MELISA THOMAS. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PROGRAM, PAPAGO TRIBE 

Ms. Thomas. My name is Melisa Thomas. I am representing the 
Papago Tribe of Arizona in the area of education and I am here to 
present a position paper from the Papago Tribe. 

The Papago Tribe is taking the following petition on the prekin- 
dergarten issue. The Bureau of Indian Affair^, Department of the 
Interior, completely eliminated prekindergarten prt^ams. There- 
fore the Pap^q tribes contest the deletion of the prekindergarten 
funding and we want to bring to your attention our concerns and 
our reasons for requesting that the program continue to be funded. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has not been acting in good faith 
and hfe not followed the congressional directive in the Indian Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978, to establish a formula for determining 
the minimum annual amount of fun® necessary to sustain each 
Bureau or contract school and to fully implement the formula for 
fiscal year 1982 and any succeeding fiscal years— 25 U.S.G. A 2008. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has a i^al and moral responsibil- 
ity to native Americans and this responsil^iity reaffirmed 
by Public Laws 93-638 and 95-561 as well as the Bureau's own poli- 
cies r^arding education. _ 

The Papago Tribe is requesting that, the Bureau of Indian Amars 
comply with the mandate and that the revision of the Ind^ 
school equalization formula include the prekindergarten standard. 

The Papago Tribe along with the Mississippi Band of Choctaw In- 
dians antl the Pueblo of Acoma and niaEV other tribes across the 
^country are prepared to intervene if the Bureau fails to revise its 
standards to include prekindergarten programs. 

We are asking again for your support and assistance in this 
matter. In addition, we recommend that an in-depth needs assess- 
ment be conducted to determine the actual need for BIA kindergar- 
ten service and not estimated need. Thank you. 

Senator DECoNcmi. Your position paper will be included in the 
record at this point. 

[The potion paper follows:] 

Position Pafsh of the Papago Tribe of Arizona, Submitted bv Josiak Moork, 

Chairman 

The Papjigo Tribe is taking the following position on the Pre-Klndergarten issue. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department the Interior, pmpletely eiiminat^ 
funding for Pre-Kindergarten Prc^ams- Therefore, the Pap^o Tribe protests tm 
deletion of the Pre-K funding and to bring to your att4?ntion our concerns and rea- 
sons for requesting that the program should continue to be funded. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has not been acting in good faith and has not tol- 
lowed the Hongressional directive in the Indian Education Amendments of 1978 to 
establish ''b formula for detx^rmining the minimum annual amount of funds nec^ 
sary to susti^n each Bureau or contract school.*' and to 'Tully implement the formu- 
la for F Y, '82 and any succeeding fiscal year " (25 U.S. CA 2008). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs {Department of the Interior) has a legal and moral 
rirsponsibility to Native Americans and this responsibility has been reamrmed by 
PL !)3-B3H and 95 561 as well as the Bureaus own policies regarding education. 

The Papago Tribe is requesting that the Bureau of Indian Affairs corhply witn the 
niandate and that the revision of the Indian School Equalization Formula m^ctude 
the Pre-Kindergart^yjtS^ndards. 

The Papago Trihemrife with the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians and Pueblo 
of Acoma. and many otjier Tribes across the country, are prepared to intervene if 
the Bureau fails to revise its standards to include pre kindergarten programs. 
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.We are atking for your support and assistance in this matter. 

Senator DeGoncini. Ms. Tsosie. 

EDUCATION CONSULTANT. 
COLORADO RIVER INDIAN TRIBES 

moiling. Senator and members of the panel. I 
ani Maiyetta Tsosie. I bring you greetings from the CoIoradoRiver 
Indian Tnb^. Our ^imony is based on the process relevant spe- 
cifically to the Colorado Rivsr Indian Tribes. • 

Because_of the ge<^aphical location of the 'reservation of the 
Colorado River Indian Tribes, unlike mdst Ipdian trib^, Colorado 
River dpes not^ve a BU education system or a BIA public school 
miem. Instead, 95 percent of the Colorado River student popula- 
tion is enrolled m public scjtjools. . l~H"iO 
fkl'l ^f nf 5"^i^ty^ea«cgfion for its youth the tribe avails itself of 
the title IV fun^ to.silppkmerit the education of its youth by co- 
Si^t^m programs with the local public school 

On* fehalf of the Colorado River Indian Tribes this testimony rel- 
evant to title IV Indian Education Act pr>>grams>asijeesSSbm!i 

The Colomdo Riv^r Indian Tribes know^lhe education related 
problems faced by its tribal members. In 1981. theJriS^completS 
a comprehensive educational survey to docu^enrmqualitative and' 
K^fu ^'if^i"^ "^^^^^ ©aucatio&al ne^ of its members. That is 

k,th children and adults. The tribal-^cation department also 
■ ii?'^ determined that this type of documented inforMfltion was 
ne^ssary for the successful seeking of Federal funds- ^ 

Three m^or education pi^blems the Colorado River Indian 
Tribes face are: No 1, Indian children have a high rate of absentee- 
ism from school; No. 2 thfe school retention and dropout rate of 
T^ i-«n !JS from high ^hool is high comp^ed to the non- 

hidian school population. Indian adults who do not have a hieh 
school diploma or a^GED certificate may be hindered in their abili- 
ty to get employment or advance therein; and No. 3, the tribe lacks 
adequate resources to support educational pro^fams on^the reser- 
vation and must seek Federal grants to augment tribal r^urces go 
Toll comprehensive approaches to education can be possible. ' 

in 1982 the Colorado River Indian Tribes applied for and re- 
ceived part C funds under title IV to provide educational services 
to I7i> adults. Some of the positive results worth mentioning th^t 
occurred were; * e ""a*- 

No. r. of the program participants who obtained their GED 84 
percent pa^ed on their first attempt and oftly 16 per cent reau red 
a second exJomination, ' - 

No_2, in prev:ious years the Colorado River Indian Tribes* Educa- 
J if^- ^"^fr-^? funding constraints, was only able to serve 

adults per year. With the addition of the Federal funds the tribe 
last, year provided :educationai services to 776 adults 
t-i\ Hi^^ applied for. and received part B funds under 

ti^le I\ to semc m Indian students. This project is ongoing and will 
oe instrumental m reducing absenteeism, retention, and dropout 
ttmTYi sch(X)l. *^ 
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The cdntinued availability of Federal funds for tribal education 
programs is necessary if the tribes are to apply for more compre- 
hensive approaches to the education of its Indian tribal members. 

The Federal funds we have received from title IV programs have 
allowed us to pu^ ti^ether more comprehensive education pro- 
grams aimed at a specific target population and at a specific Indian 
education problem. 

I thank you, Senator, for allowing Colorado River Indian trit 
the opportunity to be allowed to testify today. 

Senator DeConcini. You ^d only 1 percent of the students go^ 
the BIA school? 

Ms. TsosiE. That is correct, because of our particular geographic 
• location and the accessibility to public schools. 

Senator DBl!o>fcm!. How many BIA schools do you have there? 
Ms. TsosiE. We sejid them off the reservation. 
Senator DeConcinl !>• you send tliem ail off? What number is 
that? Do you know? 
Ms. TsosfE. We are talking about l^s than 
Senator DeConcinl Thank you, very much, ^ 
Mr. Quamahongnewa. 

STATEMENT OF RADFORD QUAMAHONGNEWA, REPRESENTING ^ 
THE HOP! TRIBAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. QdamAhongnewa. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate 
Select Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to present to you 
the concerns of the Hopi Tribe's educational needs. My name is * ^ 
Radford Quamahongnewa, a Hopi representing the Hopi Tribe De- 
partment of Education. 

My concerns with the tribe is that, as you are all aware, we are 
hiiving our n^^^^Hopi junior-seiilbr high school constructed. That - 
hm been a long, long struggle for the only Hop! high school on the 
reservation. 

Now the next step is to draw up some startup moneys for the op- 
eration of the new school We have been told at the BIA agency 
level that the moneys^ for our new school ' startup is not available 
and that the Hopi tribe will have to lobby and seek legislation to 
appropriate funds. 

We need those moneys now to continue planning. Completion 
, the construction is slated for August 1986. And -the projected oper- 
ation of the school is September 1986. We need the moneys now to 
hire administrative staff. We need moneys now to hire a business 
manager* We need moneys now to hire curriculum developers. We 
need nit)neys now for instructional - staff. And we need money now 
for support staff 

We need planning to go on so that when we have the high school 
constructed that we will, be going right into the operation of the 
school program. 

The master plan, the goals, and the standards are now being de- . 
veloped for the elementary level but we nee4 more funds to devel- 
op both the goals and standard for the junior and senior high 
school. 

The second concern that js in question is the attendance bound- 
aries*. " . 
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In 1981 the Hopi Tribe enacted Ordinance 36 requiring local day 
schools to establish attendance boundaries. In 1983, boundari^ 
were established. Then in 1984, Public Law 98-511 was passed re- 
quiring attendance boundaries to be established. The questlbn is- 
Does the Federal law supersede the tribal law? Do the prior bound- 
^nes of the tribe need to be reestablished to satisfy the Federal re- 
quirement? We've taken this step before the law was passed and 
feel that the boundaries should stay as is and as local control To ' 
implement Public Law 98-511 the Hopi Tribe feels that the new 
law should provide funds separately. The Hopi Tribe do^ not feel 
that tnbes or schools should progran* funds from their current 
budgets for implementing this law. 

In relation to the above concerns, we respectfully make the fol- 
lowing requests: ) 

No. U that the committee seek appropriations and/or lift the 
freeze for the start-up funds for ou{ Hopi junior-senior high school 
,and other tribal schools ai)d for the operation and maintenance 
costs m fiscal year 1985-1986. 

No. 2, that the committee direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
immediately release the requested amount of funds for the startup 
and operation of the school in fiscal year 1985-1986, as we support 
the forward funding concept. 

t^j^' ^^^^ committee direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
PB<mde technical assistance and/or consultant service to the tribe 
XJCi* programs and long range planning. 
• No- 4. that the committee direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
allow the tribe to establish a master plan in accordance with the 
desires and needs of the Hopi people and as their own school. 

No. 5 that the committee direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
allow the tribe to retain prior established attendance boundaries. 

No. b, that the committee support appropriations and direct the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to grant funds for the implementing of 
Pubhc I^w 98-511 by the Hopi Tribe. 

The Hopi Tribe supports the reauthorization of a title IV pro- 
gram that the tribe may be in that area sometime in the future 
i hank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

Regarding the high school, a number of us—Senator Goldwater 
and myself mcluded— have been 6 years or more attempting to get 
this project under way. 

You raise a point of not having startup funds and administrative 
funds^ Is there any projection of what you actually need in fiscal 
year l.)S.,~-which we are now in--in order to be prepared to open? 
1 he school does not open until late 1986 or longer. I think it is late 
\Mh. Do you have any figures in mind of what minimum amount is 
necessary? 

Mr, QuAMAHONGNEWA. No. At this time I do not have the figure 
Senator DeConcini. Would you send that to us? 
Mr. QuAMAHONGNKWA. Yes; we will send it to you. 
(Subsequent to the hearing the following material was received 
Testimony resumes on p. 92.j 
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PRINCIPAL - Junior/Senior High School. 



l\ ihtkoductioh' 



ptwides nanijfifmtnt w\th rifchnicfl «N4«citlon gtiidance direction and 
policy for the operation oC the Hopi Junlor/Soaior High School. 



II. DUTIES 



Establishes standards, policies, practices^ procedures and provider 

guid.ince, direction .3nd assistance to the school staff to c^rry out their 

rcsponstbiU ties as educiitors of Native American students. Major areas 
of work include, but are not- limited to: 

f 

A. General M^ naRement ' ' f 



Sudgp ^ K^gg^ycTTt and Fiscal Accounting 

.1. Pr{»paration and justification of an Annual budget, 

b. Hevl ewlng, negotiating and approving budget plans 
for each department of the school to the extent of 

. the annual allocation, 

c. Securing from the Hop! Agency Branch of Edij^ation 
adequate f istlal account ability services* 

-2. Administrative Services 

a. -Securing through the agency contract, procurement 

supply and other support services. 

b. Approving all purchise orders processed at the 
school. 

3. Prrsonu^l Services 

a. Manage por?;annel ceijing at the school. 

b. . Conducting recruitment, qualifications and eligibi- 

lity reviews, char.icter and other required reviews 
related to hiring of staff, Recon-smetids and makes 
fT^al nppnf nrtnont . of staff. Initiates or serves as 
deciding authority in adverse action processes. 
Placing, assigning or transferring of education stf^ff 
within the school, ' 

c. May he rrqnrstod to^servc as negotiator for local 
, nnior^ r on tractors, 

^ - Fac i 1 i ty Management 

.1 . Conducts a month lyitispection. 

H. t^'equtt^ » «p4ir, f>nov«tion and cons I rue t ion , 
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COPY Mumvi 



5. 



ftagttm Planning 



a. 



0\ 



Cot«!vicU stiKlieg relate CO «chool ^rol!«ent, school bus 
rOttC^s aod fieeas, school facilities VJind supply Qec4s 
Physical pUnt^^izm «n^^mliti^, etc,* for purposes of: 

^sejib!i^«<Btt of professionsl and support staff needs. 
Providing progrsm pisns for currlculwa *snd student ' 
s*rvi£^«, ttc ^ 

c. Acqyisitton of food to meet th« diotayy ^ceds of the 
student population services, 

^ d» Se«i«isitioiii«g^ school bus ^nd transportatism^ 

Sdofiation Adminigtrntioa 

I. Est?abUsh«d iit*ndard«^ol,«duc«tioti wit^ th« local school 
/toard SMch agj ^ • 

' a. Cor« coi^r^s of study gifadec 7-12. 

^ Local !H?t«d crit«rioii reference teats for grkdes 7-12 
: ,r^' Hiaimuif^rada standard* for grades 7-12« * 

d, Basic couTFsaa (vith allowanci^a for alectivcs) for 
u.^::. - J. core subi^t'. , - - — - 

v a. mniwiii studcn^^yoi^terta^ 
^ud«nt pi^o«m}tio^V polic^v 
g. Standards for* g^^|:W/|S4eated student prograss. 
... . ' ■ * . ' ' ^' ■ 



non* 



2, %tadiiD.t^ro£ccfjioa 



■ \ 1 



V 



d. 



Student right*. and privacy practice a tar^ards. 
Safety pt^ntict^g and procedures policy, 
fimer^ency ^disjal^al piilicy* 
StiKi^nt conduct standards policy, 
^irtorfeitcy' procedures fot protection of li^ an^ 
• property. ^ . 



Standards of Teaching ^ . 

m. Establishment of school district H>oundariss. \ 
Assures thB}i clrissroom sl^e and teacher/student / 
/ ratio seanddrds «re adhered With. ^ 

Enforces teacher cod^ of Ithics. ; ' 

d. ^Bstabllsh quality control of texts and support , 

e. EstsbHshmcnt of an environmental control poHe//- 

f. Setting the undertone for eqtra! learning opp^j^ii^^^; 

Special Education ' 

a. Hstnbl j.^hes a prb^rjm Co meft ^he needs of th0 ^odu^^- 

ticKtslly disadvantaged^ the haiVdicapped' and thi^allnfeid 
sttiHcnts. " ^ ' \. 

Complies with cstabJLished standards far progra^ti^ ■ 
*r^arhiiig\ * . . *- 

c. Plans fdr and provides specialized training of ^^f. *.ipj^ 

d. Coordinates special treatment/care. '^U. .'^I 
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5, Guidance and Coup$«ling 



a. Provide specializod-iJidivlduallzed prograas. 
!»• Provide a ^ull guidance and counseling service (i.a.>, 
acidcmlc^ rareer, vocaEional, social^ psychological, 
cuttute). I 

WitHiii e4^^isk«d p*licit«» provide prograiag for the 

. «*mot lonalljp disturbi^. - ^^^^ 
CDordinatc* service^ with Social Services progras(s) 



6» Student Activities 



b. 



Establi sites and provides extracurricular activities in 
acadet^lc, sports rcfcteation and self -development acti- 
vities for studcntsi grades^ 7-12. , 

Setting school policy for participation i^a intramural 
4ctlyititts. 

. c. Assures coordination with state policy for intramural 
W activitici. 

d. Establishes scholas^ie standatda for participants. 

7* 'Tfi4^hnical Education Responsibilities 



ol cc 



d. 

t 

e , 



Devolopment of courses; Instructltmal handbooks , work- 
books, cftwrsc object Ives J mitlinas, ^aterlsls^ methods, 
guided .appropriate for students grades 
Development of specific course objectives* «iater\i^ls, 
etc, for special programs, ^-142, Ch^^pter I and gSEA, 
Review 3nd observaticm of teaching objectives and ^o^l 
achioven^ents, etc* ^ 

provides teaching guidance, training, ^nd direction. 
Meets with coimmjnities%to ^ursuada^ acceptance of certain 

courses * . ' . 



8^ Program E^sluat^pn" 



'.T. Coniis^Jctu' prDgrnm evaluation and program updating par 
f? stab 11 shed tim& itat^Sm . ^ 

9- Student Support Services . * ^ 

provides for J>us sing of students, and maintaining «nd operation 
of a school kitchen. / ■ • 

lOf Supervisory Controls .\ 

3, provides justl ficatioi^ far pei^sonnel staffing organization 

for the Hopi Junior/Satiior High School. 

b. Writing of pasition descr Iptlona . 

rf Tnf^i?*tiT>g r#*4|wire4 Averse fKitlon^n staff. * 

d. Initiating protTK>tlon .tction^w 

^p, Ap'proving sieW, * annual , emerg^ency, administrative / 

* Jtjiva, etc. 
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1. 



Assigmoent of work. 

Providing li«i!^ beCweeh employees and the loc«l 
coftuminities , ' . 



IXI^ FACTORS 



A. 



Knowledj^e Ri^uired By Thg position 



I. 



4. 



8. 



9v 



10. 



Profession*! knowledge of education philosophy principles, 
^Chods Kwi procedures p«rtin«nc to instructiondl prograi8» 
and ret#t«d act ivltiet ^offered to the junior/ senjLor high 
school Students. . 

Knowledge of instructional materials, supplies and material 
services and local resources, mn6 the procedures Chat must 
be follofi^d to in64ire adeqyate adoiftistratlvft support. 

Knowledge o£ applicable guidelines of the Wreau, Area, < 
Agency. Tribal and School Board policies, laws ^itd r«gtilMtions. 

Knowledge of adminia|;tati^e support services. I.e., personnal, 
property and supply, procurement «n<i contract*, finance and 
budget, attd buiidlngs and ground* , i 



5, Skill 
wri 



ill Ml 

iting\ 



iiOfwmnieating ideas and tfcought a orally and in 



6. Skill In exercising tact, initiative and. using good judgement 
in dealing with people. ^ 

Skill in supervising ? st^ff of professionals, para-prof eesion- 
als, and administrative support personnel » * 



Skill and ability to secure the confidence, respect, and ^ 
cooperation of mjinaccment officials, teachers, support personnel 
, studente^ and other education staff , in order to carry the function 
of the education program*. ^ 

Itist be ^ble to train and develop a staff and to cooperate and 
work with subordinates,, professional organizations, State and 
Tribal Representatives* 

Must be able to plan and develop internal prograia policies and 
procedures; determining course find program activities; deter- 
mining staffing requirements; planning for material needs 
(management, utiUzntlon. mcSdif ication ;ind expansion of physical 
plant, supplies, equipment); supervising staff; and preparing 
budget psUmates and administering available funds, including 
a^tPrmining rhts4r internal allDcatlon ^mng the various activi- 
ties of the overall school program. 
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B. Supetvi$0ry Contratt 

Under the general su^rvisiDit of th« Stiparlntef0eitt for 
Edudatton, GS-)3^ th# tfceui»benfc works within €»t«bli*hedf 
policies, procflrdureii snd r«gtilations prascrib^d by Eh* 
^ Bursav df tndisn Affairs » eht Dffica of Ii^fliafi. Education 

Programs and Hop! IiHSian Agency.- TJx content of the curri- 
culum is pr&scrlbtfd largely in terma c^f the objttctivsfi to 
ba achieved. 7h« incuj^&nt is allo«^d broad diractions in 
the selectian of texts, training mararials, aids and cSfevices* 
Changes in texts must be approvad by the supervisor befc^rs 
adoption, special courses. sKist be developed because of the 
culture and limited background cspe^iance of the Indian 
studonts* Work is reviewed fo^^ograa accompllshaient in 
i accordance with objectives and oversll adherenca to budget » ' 

ceiling*^ laws, policies and regulation. 

2. Over Subordinates: 

4 _ . ■ 

staff sh^ll include al^ academic and support staff for the 
total of students at th« JunlDr/senior high school levels. 

Supervision is aocoiaplished through conferences, direct 
observation oi the ^mf>Ioy^es' work on duty; >nd in the case 
>i of mors isiportant otters of #^olicy and procedures, wrifc^n 

guides *^nd iwtiiorftnda are given, TaaeAing guides, curriculuoi 
materials,^ procedures and objectives are worked out by the 
incumbent, staff/ parents^ and student body within the frarae- 
wotk of Bureau policy, FUblic School Idw, and F^eral funding ^ 
requirejHfnts of ESEA Title prograias and P,L. 957561. gecommends. 
personne^l selections to the local school board to meet staff* 
ing ncediij recorwsends ptomotions and training for personnel 
supervised init iates reprimands or separations fros the 
Service for school personnel; prepares performance ratings 
on all the efficiency of their performance ratings on all 
the efficiency of their performance; approves leave for all 
pi^rsonnel supervised and works out with theis a schedule as 
to when they c^n be best spared^ from their duties. Counsels^ 
with employees with regard to complaint procedures and 
attempts to resolve issues that lend themselves to solution. 
Is responsible for providing written guides when needed by 
rmployaos. / 

Is responsible, within the framework of existing Indian 
preference laws^ for insuring equal opportunity for all 
e^mployees undt^r his/hor supervision in the selection of 
cmplpypes for training, promotion'^, awards and recognition, 
.ind other c.jreer development opportunities, and for Insuring 
I"hs4f »m^rej*t4iced employment practices in tha recruits^nt 

;ind ^ielection of candidates for appointments to positions 
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Guidelines include the Bureau of Indian Affairs Manual^ Bureau, 
Area, Agency, Tribal^ aiid State policy; Federal, State laws and 
regulations; Acts o£ Congress for I, and IV, Johnson O'MaXley. 
?.L. 93-638, V,U 95-561 and P.t, 94-142. 

Uses initiative^ and resourcefulneis in deviation froia traditional 
Biethods, adopting and daveloping navi Riethods^ proposed new 
policies, and T€i!«|irching trends and petterns. 

D. Cornel exity 

Interprets, follows and progr;«as c«phasis in the realss of school 
adroinisCr^itioTt and school prog^^ms, specifically those supervised 
which includes Fiscal, Personnel, Food Service oiiera'tion and / 
stuiJent transportation*. All of tktae are directed in accoapUsh- 
Ing goals cstfablishcd by Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of 
Indian Education Programs, ai^ the Agency Branch of Education^' 

Function «ay be flexible. In at\ Acting capacit^^ the incumbent 
«tust ».ike decisions which are within the purview of authority 
delegated to,hi» by the Superinte^Jent for Educeticm* 

The incumbent will participate in meetings called by thfe Phoenix 
. Area Office, Local School Board, Hop! Agency Branch of Education, 
Hopi Tribal Council, and the Office of Indian Education Programs 
to exchange information for the enhancement of t^e Hopi Junior/ 
St'nior High School program* . ^ 

E. Scope gf feet ' . / ' '"" 

■ i 

i^erve^-as the administrator of the Hop! Junior/Senior High 
i/ School, the Incuiabent keeps the Superintendent for Education 
/ abreast of the functions />nd activities at the school. Short 
^pd long rang* goals ^^rtd objectives must be developed whiqh are' 
conjil^L-ent with the philosophy of the Hopl Agency. 

Pe r 8 on a I C on^ ac t s 

» 

Cont.*ct.s are with Agency Superintendent for Education, Business 
M.in.iger, Education Specialist, Agency. Superintendent , Administra- 
tive M«nn^,er, Facility Hanaget, Social Worker, and other. Agency 
branch pt?r.9Dnnt-l , Stiper intendent and Principal of the Public School 
st^ite- edu'/itlon nfficiijls, Area Education staff, students, teachers 
school st.if/. p.irrnts, Trib/il Education personnel, local employees 
union, ^nd Indian Ha.-ilth Service personnel. 



G . 



f.^ ' ^J2P_^S. .Jl f_C o n t acts 

Contnct^ wUh various ftuforal, st/^tci agency, tribal and cxmmmity 
groups ;irG for the purpos^f of coordination of the Bureau; tribal 
and Public School education progr^ims and cotimunity progitams to 
gctln E^upport ncnded to m^iintain the school's education programs. » 
Cont.'i«t.s with student^ teacher, and school staff, and parents are 
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for exchanging information and adaiinif taring fcha school*, 
eifueat: ion program. 

^' ^r^f''^ ^^5^ requiras a great de*ll of «itti^. 

.nd food service .rea or in a conforonc., and above nomal 
agility and patience. ^ t?**- 

2. Operation of ^ governnicnt owned vehicle is required. 
Work gn vi ronttignt > . . 

Work is performed In an office setting, which i, within the 
•chool cooiplex of buildings^ »nd grtmnda. 
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SCHOOt SECilETI 



. ^^^^^^^^«» with sijcretariaL .seryic^i in the fl«|<$ of eiluc.tion 

in the bperatlkn of Eha Kopi H^gh School systeia. , eouc.tioa 



II. DUTIES 



a. 

c . 

e . 
f . 



function la m scliaol s-cr.tary and ass^iat the, «chdol »dminiitr*ti>r 
youth, H^Jor area» of work include but are not^ip^t^ toj^ 

Develops objectives for ipiprovcmcnt in of f£ce fiunagement 
procedures #nd cleric*! performance* 

Basponsibia for all clerical function, asaociatad with achool ^ 
-ceivities, aa^tiring conmintcation between adainlat ration and 
and school staCf. 

^r!^^*!^'-,}'^'.^'^ incoming corresp«uJe„e«. Screens each 

it*« and distjj^uEes to prop«r person for .ppropriate ,cti«m. 
Maintain* qu«4l^y tl«.eontrol on corrwponlLc^ and actloT 
document* to insure rtawly action. 

R«!t^ivc* toltphono and personal ca^lorg to the Jrlncip'.l taking 
care of wttor. and quostibns «Alch do not requlr* a policy 
decision; also luka telepljon. calli «s requested/ 
8.. HalMi« nece^nary arrani»in«nt, for ttaVel, schedules of viait. 
plane Of hotel reservation, and notifying organisation and * 
oTfici«is to ha vitit«d. ' 
. h. Prepares travel aothorlzgtions and travel Vouchers for the 
school principal and sta?*f. 
i. Typei corraapondgicn gCMrated from the school, i>e., ;nirning 

-reports, mml reports, acquisitions, purchase orders, etc 
J. Prepares all time ,'ind .iEtendanc0 ri^ports for the school 
k. Maintains « cal-endar^ of appointments and prepares a file of 

\ rrKJr\ '° ^V^'""'"^^ Mcheduled meetinas and conferencea . 
I. Kst«l?Ushes and m.iint.iins student an3 adiiHnistrative files, 

ill. PA CiOKS ' ' * 

* A . Knowledge ^ ^ 

1. Knowledge of offi^ce routine and procedures, 

2. : Knowlodgo Df nrg.jni7,ntifitV iind sufficient knowledge x>f ^he 
^ .•pragrmm to keep ^he ^idministrative- function In order 

^' ["^^ i^nowledge of griwiwjr. ipaiUing, .punctuation ^nd ' format . 
to cAsure correspondence leaving the school reflects 
j^gjKcepted standards of the bcU DO I. ® 
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4. Knowledge of ch« Btireau af Indita Affairs, Qiticm &i 
Intlian Edutation^Sfgr** orgflni:iatit>tt, functidh and 
procedures. to iniblS^, Mlnt«in, sub«lt and. follow-up | 
on owployce record*,* Inquires and d^H^umenti concerning 
personnel, payroll as^ travel* ^ ? 

5; Knowledge in budgeting, procedures asi rela?:e4 to school 

Qp«Titions , ' r 
6. 'Must be skilled in the operation of pfll^e machines, 
i.e., electric typewriters, calcMlatOfi/ xerox copiers 
^ and nr^in^ogriiph. : / , • 

7* Knowledge o£ established procedure* loyernlng the work; 
how to Accomplish clerical t'ask^'fe^^h speed and accuracy 
and a thorough knowledge of established file* and their, 
proper maintenance* ; 
6, Knowledge of BIA ReguUtionfi ft th#y p#rtain t^o the program 

of the Branch of Education, 
9, Kuat be skilled in deaU?E^g»#f*asa|tly, effectively, and 
objectively with people in olficcx^ettlng and; on the tele-? 
ph«me under nonaal and at tia^a 'adverat^ condlt;ions. 

10. S^aic knowledge of superyisor * s ^{MJlicies and opiniona 
concerning administrative proceduires. tio fectlVely handle 

t . ro«jti«e correspondence. ^ . 

11, Must be able to independently prioritise work as^ignmenta 
in line nitii catabliihed objectives of the education office, 

, SuporvisWry Control! ^% 

. Incumbent worka un^er the ^&netal</^up^t^Wi^i^ of the Junior/ 
Senior High School Principal, who provi^^general guidance 
for the work to be perfomoed. ^natructiona are outlined In 
genordl'tcriBS and inc«mbent is expected to participate inten- 
sively in the management of tht office b^ applying a goO^ ^ 
working knowledge of tha overall prograiaa under the supervisor*a 
control Bo the solution .of Ehe procedural and maaa^ment problema 

V which arise/ The incutubeat Independsntly caifrlBa Oiit tha w£>rk 
in those areas where established* ^procedures apply in efficiently 
cind effectively producing the required information, data, corres- 
pondence or report** i^esolvas qucrat^ons or problems on the 
bssls of paat pigscedence and Interpretation of policy and pro- 

^ » ^edUral gul4ell^«. Only unustial situaticins are referred to 

the supervisor for guidanoe. Completed w^rk la occasloAally rev 
reviewed for accurac;^ and 'id«^ua<:y in meeting ^obj actives and 
priorities and to insure determination i^d decisions are in^ 
• accordance with policy ^t^d procedures. Hay required to pro- 
vide ganaral ^idanct to clerical support- f^taff. 

f . " 

Guidelines * ' . ■ - . 

. ^ ■ . . I- • « • • 

Specific "guidelines include D<rparttnent §l]gnt:erlor , bureau of 
. , InHi^n ^fsiTB Manual.^Code of Federal ^ej^latlons, and. other 
J ^4Rv*iUbia^^chnic^l sourcet^. BIA clrcularaXand bulletins and 
cle^ricpl njbrooranda, • ' ^ 
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0. Co»pl«xity 

Assigrt^nts consists of various duties involving differenc« 
procii.s$e$^ «Mithods/»f^ Mt«ricls ^ich prove to be isost * 
cfFijctive In th^i performance of the Job. I^ist be able to 
adapt to individujil differences of staffs parents and isiembers 
* pf the cs^iwHinity in perfoTA«ftcc Of the job* 

. E. ScoVe and Effect . 

The'^purpose of the work is to provide an efficiently operated 
education office that ^mhanoes the total operation of the 
mission role as staff secretary. Proper and efficient operation 
bf the Principal's office will have an impact on students, 
» * staffs parcocSp and taasa^erfi-^ aif the eop^HJuity in maintaining 
^ goo4 public reiations as pertains to'^the officie* 

F, Personal Contacts . ^ 

tha personal contacts are^ith staff, sfudents» School boards^ 
pare^ti, ma«S^s of the corounity, and tribal reprea«ntative»^. f 

C. Pif/pose of Contacts " ' ^ 

Tba pufpo&e of contacts is to provide services, facts and 
information pertaii^ing to the Branch of Education and main- 
tenance of ppsitive relationships concerning programs and other 
school activities. » , 

This also include fidieduUyjg ^ «rr«>ginf ^#tir^, Mking 
travel arraai^eMnts^ and providing agency school employees 
^ with guidance and help on applicable procedures. Ensures that 
^ corri^spondance, reports, and othar nwiterial are completed 

within deadlines. * . . ^ . 

H/ fhysical Demands v' 

*Valklng, statiding sittings betKfing^ Carrying objects, such as - 
paper, books, files, office equipment, ^tc, are done pn a S 
continuing b^isi^. The work requires sitting for long periods 
(;>f time. Phy*^icfft agilitios and coordination and other physical 
demands are require^ to do feh« Job. Hay be required to operate 
a i^ovcinuKJut-owned or leased vehicle in the psrformance of duties. 

" Work .Environment . - 

Tho irrcumbent works iji an ofcfic.e si^t,ting snd/pr other environ- 
, ment which involves normal 'evexiyday risks or difs'totnf orts . The 
setting is usually suitable for performance of work, ' 
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X . I MflUp W CTlON 

Provides the Hop i Junior/St?n ibr High Scho^ with technical guidance 
aniS direct icHV In the major srCAS p«rs«iinolf fiscal and property 

* " 

Within established stancierdsp policies, practices and procedures, pro- 
villus •ftsistranc* ta the &!tool Principal in carrying out their respon$5},bi- 
titles in educating NatlVie Aim^ricsn youth- Major areas of i^rk process . 
manages incjiude but are njot llmitod to: ^ 

A. Budget MM«fciM?r|t aiKl Fiscal Accountability " • 

# * i •" " \ 

1. AMiftts the !?rlnclp#l in th<^ l^staMishment of the annual 
sichool budget. » . 

2. Reviewing for approijing,^ budget pla&s within the school 
d€*partments . . ^ - 

3. S€tvc8 as ncg,otlating me<fiatDr ^between departments within . 
the schiisol when reprograiasaing, or increase or' decrease of 
fundi is necft^Sary- * 1 * 

^ 4. Processes and maintains fii^e of pay vouchj^s for all food 
stftviceSj v^ehicles, telephone, imprest cakh, school lunch 
monies^ milk, ice creatSi^ bread and laundr|)r cont^rscts. 
5. Reconciles the school budget on a :rogulffr basis. 
&• Establishes and aiaintains a cuff account'^for all fundslEt 



the school. 



^ ^ ^ * . ' • 

V. Secures frow the Hopi Agency and Vhoenix At-ea Offices' 

competent contract, procur^nient. supply ^ services.^ 
2. Conducts regularly scheduled review cm purchase orders 

and gcQuisitlort r#qu#sts» ; * 

3; Provides liaison between property and procurement, the 

school and /or vendor. 

4. \ Frocessss nil purchase orfle^S nnd ^acqtiisit(on requests 

for the school ^ ' • . * 

5. Maintains equipment inventory for the- school, 

C. Personnel Services 

1. M.^intnln cuff jicconnts to monitor F.T.E. 

2. Develop ATid maintain the pernonnel system for the Hopl , 
Jutiior/Senior High School. * ' 

3. Kstr^bl ishment and maintenance of an applicant supply 

■ Canclncts recruitment, qual i flc/it ibn and eligibility 

r^vi^wSj- ch«r»cter and other r^>qaired reviews. 
$. Processes required documents for the schoot staff. 

6. Maintains a file for personnel related directives, 

* . % 
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II. FACTORS 

A. Knowledge Required 6y the Fosltion ^ 

X. Knowledge of school budget planning. t 

2, Knovledge of profes^imal theories , ^rineipl^s of budget, 
^ personnel and property and supply. 

3, Cpi«nanicati»g wifih p«opi«isilth various educational levela. ' 

4, Knowledge of ^ippUcabls gMid« lines of the Bureau, Area, 
^ Agency > Tribal, tocal School Board pdlic^es, laws mnd 

regulAtipti^ . . ^ .fVi^ 

■ ^ Knowledge of the dcvelop^nt of writing position dcscrip- 
tlon9« ■ ' " . 

Rno%# ledger of basic property and procuren»nt . ^ 

Supervisory Controls 

I, Over Incumbent . ^ P'^^ 

; 

Under the direct supervision .of the School ]^r£ncipal, works 
within estsblisked policies, procedures and 'regulations 
proscribed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of. Indian 
Education Programs and the Hopi Agency* 



2. Over^Subordinates ' ' 

M#y provide su|>erviSloa to < clerk typist artd part-time 
office staff. Supervision is accotsplishad through con- 
feret^es, direct observation of work; In cas^s of more 
important nwtters ^of policy and procedu^e^, written guides 
an4 tsemoranda arc provided^ f - 

C. Guidelines \ 

Guidelines used Include model school practices and>rineiples , 
-.historical precedents, laws, Office of" Indian Education Progra» 
policies and regulations, Bur#«u of Indian Affairs, and other 
fedaral i^ency cDntrolHng regulations' and policies^ f 1 . e . , 
contract, procurement^ personnel and financial management).* 

^ Use of initiative and resourcefulness is oneowT«gedf devia- 
ting from traditional methods, adopt\n^ an^ developing new 
methods, proposed now policies^ Amd in researching^ trends and 

*• pa t terns . * - 

iQticrprcts, follows and programs emphasis in the specific areas 
of fiscal, personnel and ]9t0|^erty and procurement. All of the 
.ire<is are directly minted to -the accomplishment of go;iis ^es- 
t^bUfth«i4 &y xhe &m-^«u of,. Indi^tn Affairs, Office of Indian 
Education Frogrnms and the Hopi Agenc^ Branch of Education. 
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Scope afi<3 E£f«ct j 

the purpose of th« i^rk is to provide tho School principal ^ 
school dep^rtsient<» it«fff school boards and parents with 
technical advice and assistance on fiscal , property and 
personnel oiatters pertaining to the Hop! Junior/Senior High 
School. 

personal Contacts ' ^ 

Contacts are wis^ the School ^r^incipal. Agency Superintendent 
for Education, Bu^ltt^si.'l^nager £ S|^ecij|^Ii«eij:^ency 
Super intef>4*ntV"'"^ii%t#^i^ 
Of f icer an4. ^geii^ty -Brirr^c^ 

♦^i^v^l»sja of Buj^eaa ondc^'^^uhlic schoolji^ State Educa^lo^ - , 
aif4c*l?^,. tribal education personnel, local employes^^^i^p^^ 
\ iMi afl Hea 1 th Serv i cc per s on*ne 1 . v 4*» . \ * 

purpose of Contacts ^ '! 

Tli4? purpose of contact with other school/agency /area office 
staff is to coordinate the local programs with appropriate 
sub systems and to seek and .provide assistance. The purpose 
of contact with v^srious federal^ state, tribal and other 
.i^,ipncipfi are for thc^^'purpDse of coordinating the School 
programs in areas of responsibility* 

-Physic-al DMands % 
♦ • 

1. The work Is sedentary hut requires a great deal of sitting, 
^ walking and s'tanding. 

2, ^This position will requite the operation of a government 

owned or leased mo^br vehicle in ''the performance of duties. 
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EimtATIOK SPECiAtlST 



I. ' 4NtSODUC T.|0N i 

Pro%?ide» management with technical education direction in the 
curriciiluai of grades 7 throt^gh 12. S^ssafer 

II. DU TIES ' ' / - > :^^-•-;^v.' 
Obtains and reviews st^»hd^rds;Vpr^cticeA, >>il<^ 

for the purpose of assuring that thesCurTl^ei^^t* or exc^ej^ 

minimum I evaV«v . .^•^\< ^JF^ 



'^^ -^^rt^urw 0f study f^r.|r»ila«-M^ . 



b) ^T6ol for fflopi^ring and ^VAii^tlng the school currl-c^lunj, 

tin -F Ag-To^ " • " " ' . ' "^i-^ :• 

'^^ ^jljLfc*%e fr^qul r ed , . , ''"i-'^ 

^fust be knowledgeable of curriculum for gardes 7- 1^. - ; \, \ 

f^st be knowledgeable of Airiioii* ^^tate minimum education , 

' ■ " ' ' . '' '• \.,'' ' 

* ProfesslonuX knowledge of educational philosophy, principals, ' 

methods, sroc*>dures pertinent to ins true tional . progr^M94f«r«d 
. to J»inior/S«nior {figh School students. r 

Skili in cpmmunicati^^iilf^s and thoughts oral\y and In writing. 

— - Skill in exGceUing tact, InitiatJ^lcmrand using good judgement, in 
dna J ing wi tK people. • • ' ' • - 

^ iMptttienc%. in a«v«iopjp«nt of currii^iiUjm for graders 7-12. 

Prbftfifiionnl knowledge In evaluating of school curticulaqj. 
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'^0id#r; t^ ;*;aj»rvii W^ Principal . 

iferH It ^riOT^d wlt^t n:,fej|t^^^ iec ; procedure* 

:0ti^c:& of Irtdiao Education Programs and Che Hopi Indim 'Atge^j »^ , 

Iroadi \iir«ceiv^s in s«1tction of H«£«rl/»ls,. ideas, ate. ^ aw 
alldwed in the development of the school curriculua. The incum- 
pmnt ln^»^p«nd«nfiy «ri:i»s otJt the 4$«iin«d work. Work Is re- 
vImmkS for prograa accomplishment in accordance with objectives, 
laws, policies aof|^r^ulati<>t>s . 

Guidelino^ t 

Guidelines tncl lid* the Bureau of J|uii«n Affkir:S:, Agency, Tribal 
and State PalirCy; ^.de^aj. State Laws and regulations. 

■ UV-i'»igt J»>Vt ttft ive gnd rtsourerfwlness in deviation fxo^^^^^^^^*'"^^ ' 
.j^thods, ;\tk>nting and developing n»w methods. 

Compi^jiity ■ • ^ "■ ' " ■ 

Ineerprfti». foJlown and pro|r,ims Emphasis lii"th« r««X^ of school 
cur?lc*^iu» dir^£i<^ in «^ompllghing*goals establ isheijf; by the 
Bureau ■^f indi^n hiiidx^y ^^^^^^B^' tn^^ Ofricja of ' 

India?* 5?d4» cat I4n I'rogr^^iHs aiB- A^ebcj: .branch of Educatiofi. 

The i|icuaib«ftt wii-l p«rricii#t* rft'«|OM|ttiiJ% js^all^ enhance tha / 
cur r icul am o f the fep f Jun iux/Scn ftigh Scbopl ♦ ■ . .\ • • T ^.^ - ^ . 

Scope and Kffect " " -'--^^^A' * 



As caorrHBator foV the d^veloprse^ lisf- the' currl^u4u^ foi^fc^ _ 
Ju«lor/S«»^op ScN^l, tJi^-EdiK^i^^ kiftjiS^ the 

.School Frincipal abreast, of, Ti^iatN'^%!ttVlti^5: ^tiort i^nd long . 
' fan^ gonls and objectives must be developed which arS consistent 
with the phi 1 o^ophy of the llopi A^^ency. - 

■ Pirr »on«I Contacts - . , 

Cnnr^-^rts fire with the- Agency Superintendent for F^ducation, School 
Prinr.lprti , Stj?$lnc»K*5- "Minager ^ Agency Education Sperialifi t , Siiper-:: . 
lrUr-n<h-fit and Principal of the local 't^^blic school, $tate e*daca< Ion 
st.iif, Arort hkJuCalion staff, sttidentf, te^ichers, l^cal school staFf, 
parents, Trlb.il rduc.ttlon personnel and the Indian Health Service 
pc? rsonne 1 . 
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Purpose of ^tacfcg 

ContaciiiS. with the vaf lotlfi groups and |>erspns is for the purpose 
df c^r3\i>at1on of the wtiooi currieutum with .the trifcal. State 
A ^ijd local cpBKwmitj?, and t6 gain suppojrt required to maintaio 
th« school's curr£<:ulum* \ 



The work 
walking 



,4entary^ but requires a gr«at d<^l of aittlng, 



Operation of gf>vmtnm%nt ounmd or l^sMd vehicle is required. 



Wqjff Is perfbr^d i^;;^ office setting or other school environ- 
t which involves -if^it^ risks or discomforts. The 



work is usually solfcahX^, for fierforjjjance of work. 
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Senator DECoNCim. That will be hBi|>fuL 

Also regarding the boundaries, I am advised that ^ your bound- , 
aries in the schools ate already set, and they, are reamrmed, that is 
that is nec^sary.^Are they all est^iish^? 
Mr. QuAMAJHONGNEWA. Y^, sir/ 

Senator DeConcini. I dif not think we have a problem there. 
- Let me ask the members of the panel— any of you who care to 
comment— how do the Arizona triW feel thay can best utilize 
Phoenix Indian School? Are there special programs offered at 
Phoenix Indian School which are not offered on the reservation? 
We are constantly barraged that once we open up some of these 
new schools that there will be 1^ need for the Phoenix Indian 
School. Can any of yQU comment on any of that subject matter of 
thevSpecial pjc^ams there or is there going to be less need lor the 
Phoenbc Indian School? Would you care to start? 

Ms. TsosiE. Mf. Chairman, from Colorado River's perspective, 
since we have very few students in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools and recc^izing the fact that when these students are 
moved back to their reservation, the Phoenix Indian School will 
become available for othei^ purposes, Colorado River's perspective is 
|hat it probably should be used for -some type of vocational school ^ 
for primary training and to cut back on the expenses thtse stu- 
dents' usually incur when they attend vocational schools, for hous- 
ing, et cetera. 

Senator DsConcini. Do you have any comments? 

Mr. SiQUXEHOS. Senator, from the Paf^o Tribe's perspective we 
have , the largest percentage of students at Phoenix Indian School 
at this point in time frdm any one tribe. We would like to OK Miss 
Tsosie*s comment that although we will have a second high school 
in the very near future, we hope, we feel that there will always be 
a need for some type of alternative facility, be it vocational, techni- 
cal school, or whatever. We definitely feel that there will be a need 
for that facility. / 

Senator D^3oNCiJji. Mr. Quamahongnewa? 

Mr. Quamahongnewa. The Hopi Tribe feels that although we 
are getting our high school, hopefull}?^ that the complex be contin- 
ued to be used as a boarding facility for students entering and/or 
continuing in the higher ^ucation institutions. 

We have problems with our students specially in their freshman 
year when they go down to universities or collies or other higher 
' institutions— including the Voc-Ed. First- year, for some reason, is 
the hardest for these people. 

One of the factors that we get reports on is that of living condi- 
'tions or finding 'homes or rooms for boarding wl)iie they are at 
school 

We*f^i that we would like to continue the old Phoenix Indian 
High ScHdo! to board the^ students that are going into the higher 
education using the facilities as such. 

^Senatoi DeConcini. I do not understand. If you are going to have 
them in^igh school on the Hopi Reservation with the new high 
school, then you are not going to need to have them here. 

Mr: Quamahongnewa. I am talking about the students tl^at are 
into college. 
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* Senator DeConcinl The stiidents Whom you think are going to 
graduate from high school and go to coU^e, you would still want 
td send to the Phoenix Indian School; is that r^ht? 

* Mr, QuAMAKONGNEWA .^For boaniuig. 
Senator DeConpinl For boardiii^? 

Mr. ' QuamahonGnewa. we have students in junior al- 

leges— Phoefiix CoU^e, Madcbpa— who h&ve problems of finding 
homes to stay in while they are attending school. 

Senator DeConcini. You are saying they would board there 
while attending the higher $dK)ols? - 
, ^ Mr. QuAMAKONaxKWA, Yes. . ^ ^ 

^ ^ • Senator IMk>Nmm, l ^ They wbuld only Use those facilities for 
^living only? ^ > r 

. Mr. QUAMAKONGNEWA. Yes, 

Senator D|^NCiNi. 'Let me ask another question. Since the 
Bureau terminated the preldndergarte^ prc^ram, ha1?e you been 
able to continue any type of early childh<K>d education programs? 

Ms; Thomas! Yes; Senator, we continuing with tribal funds, 
\^iator DeCSoNeiNi, Is that the same level as before? 

K Thomas. About the same levei * 

Spator DeConcini. You just had to tighten your belt someplace 
else and.coftie up with it; is that true? ; " 

Ms. Thomas: Ye^. * * 

Senator DsConcini. Is that true every place? ' isiu 

Mr. SiQUTKROS* Yes. 

Senator DeConcinl You have not dropped the programs then, 
you have readjusted? / 4 

V Mr. SiQUiEROs, May I add one thing, ^atorf 

^nator DeConcIni. Certainly. * 

Mr, SiQuiEROS. The concern of the Hopi Tribe for startup funds is 
a concern of ours alwayB. At the high school of Papago we will 
. have construction documents. We hope to break ground this spring. 
We certainly need to look at hiring admiliistrative staff especially, 
to begin planning. , . 

Senator DeConcinl In 1985-19^6? 

Mr, SiQuiERos. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Won'ta986 do? ' 

Mr. SiQUiEROs; We would like to get started as soon as possible. 
;* We are apprehensive when we talk about breaking ground for a 
high school when v^e do not have a program, per se, to offer, and 
^- that planning needs to begin immediately, 
t Senator DeConcinl I do not mean to minimize your need. I am 

more concerned with the Hopi because the ground has already 
been broken. Some of the construction is well under way. Yours 
has not started yet. It has just been approved for the drawings and 
planii; is that correct? 

Mr. SiQuiEROs. That has been approved about a year and a half. 
We have had an A&E firm on consultation now for almost a year. 
As I say, we will have construction documents next week. Decem- 
ber 12 is the deadline. 

Senator OeConcini. When will you be starting construction? 

Mr. SiQUiEROS. Hopefully, we w^ break ground in tibe spring. 
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• Senator DeConcini. Maybe you want Jbo submit to us also any 
minimal amounts you fi^l wotpd be required in the present fiscal 
yfear .and in the next fisoEil yean lSbat will help us* 
Mr. SiQUiEROS. Y^; thank yoix. ' 

Senator DeConctni, Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Next we are going to have a panel on contract .schools, Mr* Bill 
Berlin will- be the fadlita^r. Mr. Ber4in, please come up. 

We have J(^ph Ab^^ superint^dent, Santa Ff Indian 
Schooll, Santa Fe, NM. We have Vii^nia Sanchez representing 
■ Chairman ^rry Millett, Duckwater-Sh^one Tnbe in Nevada. We 

have Emmet Bia, board member from Rough Rock Conamunity 
School, Chinle, AZ, and Bennie Cohoe, executive director, Raman 
Nav^o School. We have Dr. Samuel Biliison, pr^ident of the 
Board of Trustees of the Navsdo Academy, Farmmgton, *NM, and 
» Louis Bar^jas, chief school administrator from Hoteviila-^cavi 
Community Schopl, Hotevilla, AE. Mr. Berlin. Is Mr. Berlin here? 

Mr. Berlin, do you wa^tto orchestrate tJlis beautij^ contort 
here any particular way? 

Mr: Berlin. Th^nk you, ^nator. The panel, as you^ luM^e named 
off, will be chsdred by Mr. Emmet. Bia, who will direct whatever 
questions you might have to the indiv^ual panel members. 

Senator DeConcini. Fine. 

Mr. Berlw. You have a list of the topi<^ that they will each ad- 
dress, a very abbreviated list* 
. Senator DeConcini. Please proc^^* 

STATEMENT OP VIRGINIA SANCHEZ, REPRESENTING JERRY 
MILLETT, CHAIRMAN, DUCKWATER^SHOSHONE TRIBE QF 
NEVADA 

Ms. Sanchez. Senatoi* iMJoncini and committee -members, my 
r name is Virginia Sanchez. I am repre^nting the Duckwater Sho- 
shone Tribe. * * 

Unfortunately, Jerry Millett i^ unable to be here due to health 
problems. 

The Duckwater Shoshone Tribe operate the Duckwater Shosho- 
ne Elementary School using BIA and title IV ftmds. Th^ funds 
ha;^e allowed us td establish and operate a school that meets our 
children's educational needs. Before we started our school, our chil- 
dren were failing and labeled discipline prpblems in the public 
school. Since establishing our school, the students show yearly aca- 
demic growth on standardized achievement tests and are well ac-. 
cepted at the public school that provided high school educational 
services. Over the last 9 years an averse of a 1-year gain has been ^ 
achieved with our" students. 

Our main point is that our school works for our chiWren apd it 
was made possible through title IV and BIA r^urc^. 

We have had and still have problems with the way the r^un^ 
. are federally administered but overall our school works. Our chil- 
dren are snowing academic growth where there ^was previous 
public school failure. And, our school was eartablished and contin- 
ues through title IV and BIA funding support. 

The Duckwater Reservation is located in an isolated portion of 
east COTitral Nevada. Our reservation is small and distances to out- 

* ■ 
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side services are great. The district headquarters to the Nye 
-County Public School District *in Tonof^ is located 140 miles 
away. The public high scho^which receives our students from our 
tnbal elementary school is' in Eureka, 47 miles away. The BIA 
A||ency CMTice that monitors our school operations is in Elko, locat- 
ed l0l miles away. 

Our school started in 1973 with academics and basic skills focus 
using title rv funds. .Our school has maintained that academic 
tocus with continued title IV and BIA funding support. Title IV 
, support has played a m^jor role in the school's 

■ ^tablishment and development. - 

Our ^hool has had to dev^p on its own. We do not have a dis- 
trict ofTice that provide curriculum, planning, or administrative 
support. We have no State education network that provides leader- 
ship, evaluation, accreditation, s^earch materials, certification, 
special programs, or personnel. 

The reasons our school works are: The tribal community's com- 
mitment to a strong school and education; the tribal community's 
cantmuing demand that our school give oar students a good educa- 
tion; and the development of the school following that commitment 
and directive. 

We have uged BIA and title IV resources in the tribal communi- 
ty s determination to develop a good small educational prc^am. 

In conclusion, we urge that the Congr^ reauthorize title IV, im-. 
plement the positive change of Senate bill 2496 and work with the 
BIA and Department of Education to coordinate their efforts to im- 
prove Indian education. ^ 

As our school shows, we are capable of developiffglir-ismfeod of 
education that shows results. It is tuned to our needs within which 
we n\ake it work. The situation now is much better than it was at 
the time that title IV and the Indian Self-Determination Acts were 
enacted. The legislative programs have allowed us to establish and 
\ operate a school that meets our children's education needs We 
have been able to reverse the failure that was produced in the 
public schools and substitute growth. - , • . 

We urge the Cotigress to recognize and reinfor/^ the success and 
to work with the two Federal agencies to remove the problems that 
arei, now present in Indian education. Our primary concern is for 
our cniidren and our school is addressing that concern. 

We thank you for the opportunity to speak to the ways that title 
IV and BIA educational programs have helped us and to 'listen to ~ 
our suggestions for improvement. Thank you. "'^fc ' 

(The prepared statement follows:] ,■ ' .^Pr-_^ 

Prepared Statement of the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe. SuBMirreD by Virginia 

Sanchez, Membbk 

The Duckwater Shoshone Tribe operates the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary 
fecheol using BIA and Title' IV funds. The funds have aUowed us to establish and ' 
operate a school that ttieets our children's educational needs. Before we started our 
schoo , our Tribal children were failing and labeled discipline problems in the public 
school, bince establishing our school the students show yearly academic growth on 
standardized tests and nre well accepted at the public school that provides high 
school educational services; b 

Our main point is that our school works for our children; and, our school was 
made possible through Title IV and BIA resources. We have had and still have prob- 
lems with the way the resources are Federally administered. We will address specif- 
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ic problems in detail. But overall, our sciK»ol worka Our childr^ are showing aca- 
demic gvomth wY^re there wm previous piiUie school failure. An4 our JK^bo^ was 
eat^iished and continuea through Title IV asid^BIA funding supped 
Introduction to R^rvation and School. 

The Duckwater Shaeho&e Re^i^tion is located in an isolated portion t^n: 
tral Nevada. Our Reservatioa is ftmall and the distancea to outside s^vkes are 

great- 

TbiB district h^quarters to tto Nye Gmnty Public Sdiool District is in Tonopah» 
140 miles awaj. 

The public high school tfiat receiVea students from om Tribal elementary school is 
in Eureka, 47 mites away. . ' . 

The Bureau Agency UfTice that monitors our school operations is in Eiko, ,161 
t&iles away. « 

Our iK^hool, the Duckwater Shoshone Slementaxy School, is located on the S^r- 
vation. The school receive^ both Title IV and BIA funds for operations. Our childreri 
live at home and walk or ri^ the bus to school. 

Over the past nine years, our student have averaged a one year perfbrinan^^ 
gain' on standaxtiized achievement tests ^Lch year. Our scl^l was started because 
the public school would not provide our diildren witti good educationLal services and 
the public school emplosred ^aff who ^ted our children wm incapable of l^rning 
past the fifth grade. 

As we remember, Htle IV was crated as an outgrowUi of the Ke^nfedy Reports 
on Indian Education. Indian Education: A National Tragedy ^tointed out tnat public 
and boai^ng schools were mistrratix^ Indian students, riiisusmg funds, and pushing 
Indian students toward educational failure. Our school was created out of a public 
school educational situation that cmild have been a case study for the Kennedy re- 
ports. . 

Bole of Title IV in Establishing a^id Qmtinuing the Duckwater Shoshone Elemen- 
tary School, * . #^ - 
* Title IV funding plaved a m^jor role in starting our school and has played a con- 
tinuing role in estabUsmng the strength that our school has tod^. 

In 1973, Title IV fiinds were the THbe's source for starting a math, raiding, and 
Language sufvivalprogram when the public school would not teach our children. 

Because of the Title IV start, the IVibe was able to gain Bureau of Indian Affairs* 
*'Buy Indian'* and then *lndian Self-Determination Act" cmitract ftmds for school 
basic operational support 

Using Title IV and Bureau funds, the school and its ^^emic focus ^as estab- 
, lished. 

After the school was established, the Tribe Has u^ Title FV funds to acquire edu-, 
cational supples and equipment, to begin special activities in career education, pre- 
vention of drag and alcohol ahk^, ejttra curricular activiti«i, and to continue aA 
emphasis on student academic performance. 

Our school started with an academics and basic skills focus uang Title IV ftmds. 
Our school has maintained that academic focus with continued lltle IV-and BIA 
funding support. Title TV and BIA funding support has played a m^or role in the 
school's estaolishment and development. 
' Our school has had to develop on its own. We have no district oMce that ^vides 
curriculum, planning, or administrative support We have no State education n^ 
work thai provides leadership evaluation, accreditation, r^earch materials, certifi- 
cation, special programs, or personneL What we have is a Tribal determination that 
our chik Iren ^^11 get a good academic education, ai^ r^ourcee from the BIA and 
l^tle IV that allows our ^ool to operate. We have used those resources and that 
determination to develop a good, small educational program. 

Our school combines HIA and Title IV funds to operate a pr^hool through 
eight educational program. Our school and service fire not elaborate: lowe^* ^ 
students arc grouped tc^ether and taught in one cla^room; upper grade firtiraftS 
are taught together in the other classroom; and, the preschool children are taught 
in an upstairs room next to the iibrai^. Our curriculum focuses on aauiemics. It is 
similar to the curriculum suggested by the State, with bilingual and Tribal cultural 
additions, The reasons that <iur school works are: the Tribal communitj^'s «totnit- 
ment to a strong school and education; the Tribal community's continumg demand 
that our school give our students a good education; and, , the developtnent of th^ 
schoor following that commitment and directive. And the development of oUr school 
has been possible because of Title FV and BIA resources. 

Issues with Title FV and BIA education programs. 

Our opei^ations are guided by the Tribe, the School Board, and by change in our 
funding sour<^. While keeping our^ focus on the children and on academics, the 
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Tribe watches Bureau and Title IV changes and tries to be -r^ponsive to each. In I 
this regard, we are eon<^m©d oVer certain current BIA and Title IV chanir^ and 
supportive of certain S. 24^ changes. In line with those, we would like to point out 
the following: . * 

Reauthorization of TitJe IV-Titie IV has played a vital role in the establishment 

M f our school Without the structure and' education network^ avail-- 

able to BIA and pubhc schools. Tribal cfentriact schools must relv on internal devel- 
opment for growth. Titl^ IV has supplied the resource that were used^ to develop 
and continue.our operations and produce academic growth in our diildr^ 

bchoo! standards— we believe that our school is ^xxf and we welcon^ assistance 
towards gainmg accreditation. We urge that all standards and acxn^tation efforts-* 
take school into ac^unt; standards, the process, and the ^ministrative require^ 
ments-must be a4ju8ted to fit school enrollment and resource. The ^^creditation 
pro^ must ipcliide technical assistance from the Bur^u towanis atxreditatioa. 
W]th both professional expert&ie and r^urt^ behind the t^hnical assi^tant^ 

Allotment formula-^The formula heeds a small school at^ustment and -weightimr 
factors for vocational eduction programs. We support the other additions that were 
put into 2496 and urge that these two, small school factors be included 

Forward fundi% and notice of allotoenta— Th^ improvements will give schools f 
. mformatjion that m needed for operational planning, lliis is definitely need^ and ' 
we support^he improven^ents. ^ . . ^ 

Teacher training^--One 5f the bigg^ problems that our school fac^ is turnover of 
certitied educational personnel The professional staff that we mrruit and hire, be^ 
cause of our isolation and small eke, do not stay long at our sdiooL We need coUe^e 
.education pn^rams (ot oMr local staff that are conducted on or near our R^rva^ 
ition, or that hold classy during non^ool periods that our local staff use to 
gain dep-ees and ^^hing certification. - , ^ 

We know: that Title IV-and t&p ,%reau have teacher tmining resources, but we 
Ku^loS^Saff ^ ^ tM«e; Vet devekp th^ <^|^iliti^ of and ^n d^reee 

Coordination of BIA and TiUe IV^lhe 'Arfe and agenQr field office of the Burea'u^- ^ 
combined with the teacher trainii^ and i^scutce centei^ of Title IV could produce a 
'r'^'SlIf 1 ^ ^ towards^ educational improl?ement and success. The only success- 
ful federal technical assistance ^stem, tW Agricultu!^ Ebttension.SerVfee, has a 
similar structure. We urge that such coordination b^ planned and implemented w4th * 
oversight to prevent bureaucracy ethd turf problkns. ' . 

Title IV re^nction on three year proposals— Title IV discretionary l^rtfpc^s- are 
complex and difficult to write. ^e past two years the Dejmrtment of Education has ' 
V restricted proposals to one year projects. This was an administrative, not a Congres- 
sionki decision. Good planniiig ami prt^ram design can be done when working with 
a thr^^year proj^; when dealibg with a one year project, a similar amount of ex- 
tensive plannmg/ design is^needed, but objectives and results are limited to one year. 
I his causes extra paperwci^k and takes staff time away from the students and aca- 
demics, ^ i ^ . ^ , 

Title IV restriction on Part A ludlan Controlled Schools Establishment pi-opos- , 
f u f ^.P^^?^^^^^ of Education has refused to receive Part AICS prop<^ls to es- \ 
tabhsh Indian Controlled Schools, This refusal combined with BIA restrictions on 
starts has hurt many Tribes that are receiving poor educational services. We - 
beiieve that they should have the opfy^rtunity to start their own school when their 
from l^ome^ J-eceiving poor services or are forced to ^tend b^jardirtg schools away 

BIA incremental funding for education contracts— the Phoenix Area Office funds 
the school s PX. 93^fe,18 education contrkcts in small increment* and there have 
been as many as ^60 transactions involving smal! increments in a single contract 
year Lach requires a ^rmal budget mocfirication and budget a^nendment before 
lundB are released. This process increased BIA control of contract funds but plac^ . 
unneeded paperwork and administrative burdens on the school The.school has to 
spend much more time and effort on i^Ieeting BIA contract requirements than on 
those of other fund source, but the Bureau refused to pay for the additions with 
more contract support funds. The process should be changed to full budget approval 
with modifications requirements in line with those of OMB, 

Lack^of Indian education knowledge of and support by BIA and" Department of 
hducation personnel— BIA and Department of Education personnel could be a great 
he^ to rnbal sdiools. If they were knowledgeable ^nd informative, they could suor 
port and acknowledge good programs. Schools are forced into defenselve positions 
when dealing with their Federal officials. This does not help the schools to grow or 
the I^ederal agencies to present that growth to the Congress. We siiggest that Con- 
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gtem urge Federal perwnn^l to become more knowledgeable of the schools and to 
Dfing back accumte pictures of accountability. 

conclusion, we i^rge that th^ Congress rearuthoH^e Title IV, implement the posi- 
tive chwiges of S. 24^, and^work with the BIA and Dei^rtment of Education to 
coordinate their efforts to improve Indian Education. As our school show«, tl^e situa- 
tion now is much better than it was at the time that Title IV and the Indian Self- 
Jletermination Act w^ enacted. The legiaJated programs have allowed us to estab*^ 
iish and operate a schiinsl that meets>our childmn s ^Ujcatlonal needs. We have been 
able to reveree the faijure that was product in the publ^: schools and substitute 
growth. We urge the dongress to recc^ize and reinforce the success and to work 
with the two Federal agenda to remove the problems thaf are now pr^nt in 
Indian Education. Chir primary concern for our children and our school is ^d- 
dressing that concern. We thank you for the opportunity to speak to the ways that 
Title IV' and BIA ^ucationai pn^rrams helped us and to listen to our sugg^tions 
for improvements. ' 

Senator DE£k>KciNi. Mr. Billison. 



STATEMENT OF SAMUEL BIILUSON, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
^ TRUSTEES, NAVAJO ACADEMY 

Mr. Biluson: Senator IteConcini, June Tracy, and other mem- 
bers of the staff. I am honored to testify before this very important 
committee. \ - 

My name is Sam Billison. I am the chairman of the board of 
trustees for the Navajo Academy. The Navajo Academy is a school 
for the gifted Navajo students. We also encourage other Indians to 
enroll at our school. 

The school is located in Farmington, NM, which is adjacent to 
the Navajo reservation. This school is chartered by the P^avajo 
Tribe and it receives basic support under the authority of Public 
• Law' 93-^638 from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The charter for the 
Navajo Academy is to operate a college preparatory high school for 
. Navajo Indians and other Indians. It is designed as a quality-based 
educational alternative. 

The academy offers an accelerated program for highly motivated 
students who wish to prjepare themselves for future leadership 
^ roles ■lK)th on. and off the Indian reservations. Along with high' 
school dormitory facilities, the Mission Academy encompasses 
roughly il)0 aeres in an expansive orchard, two gymnasiums and a 
student recreational center. ' 

..Currently, the curriculum^ ofTejs> full .range of core courses. in- 
cluding history, English/ natural and applied sciences, and mathe- 
matics, in addition to other instructions in Navajo langiiag^. <:ul- 
ture, and history. New courses integrate Navajo language ana cul- 
ture with basic skills that afe. being introduced with a social sci- 
ence program. In the future, we will offer a course in contemporary 
Indian ^ affairs, contempo^ai;y Navajo affairs, the Navajo women, 
and Navajo society. During the p^t academic year.and continuing 
to the current one, we are now abla to offer courses in computer 
r science and bohor courses for highly capable individuals.* ' ^ ^ 

bur official enrollment for the academic year 1984r:lS85 is 225 
students. And to our knowle%e we 4re the only college prep^rato-^ 
ry high school specifically for American Indians, Our demand for 
' students to enter the school is so great that we turn many students 
down each year. And our boundary for the school is the entire 
Navajo Reservation. 
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Tiie Nav^d Academy would like to go on record as recommend- 
ing the ^continuance 4)f the Title IV Indian Education Office Pro- 
grams. . ^ . , 

Bemuse of out sp^ial purpose, we find that without title . 
would not* have been possible to provide many of the important fea- 
tures of a coll^ preparatory pw«ram. Hie Bureau of Indian Af- 
mt^ provide a basic piragram aaH it has ouir experience that 
they, for whata^^r the reason, seem unable to^^pond to Indian^ 
education needs, specifically for the highly motivated and/or gifted. 
They h^ve / developed pn^ram elements that support our type of 
^ students b^t th^ have not been able to fund them accordmgly. 
Without title IV, some- of our important developments would not 
have been possible. 

More specifically, titie IV funded a project designed to identify 
the gifted Indian student. We have taken the findings of this 
project and attemqjted td incx>rporate them into our student identi- 
fication proce®. Identifying the gifted student in a culture differ- 
ent from the dominant one of the United States can be a very com- 
plex undertaking. Without title IV, the mod^ pn^ress we have 
made would not have been possible. 

Senator DECoNaxi. Mr. Billison, we have a number of vntnesses. 
We have a break planned at 10 o'clock this morning. If you can 
make any summaries here or go to the changes in Public Law 95- ^ 
561, your full statement will be in the record. It will be very help- 
ful to the committee. ^ : 

Mr. BiLusoN. OK. Thank you. ^ 

The second^ part I was going to tell you in Navajo but I do not 
think you v^ouM understand it, sir. ^ 

Senator De^ncini. I have a gcxKi translator. 

Mr. BiLusoN. In th^ interest ,of time, I would like to also go on 
record as stating that the Navajo Academy favors the amendment 
and further we see no reason to withhold the implementation of 
changes to Public Law 95-561 as contained in the new Educationajw 
Amendmente of the \BB4 Act. The impilementation is what we ai€ 
interested in and I think the sooner this is implemented, It will 
benefit many, many students. Thank you very much. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

[The remainder ofMr. Billisoti's prepared statement follows:] 
During the academic year 1983-84, with the support of Title IV, we were able to 
undertaKe a computer assisted physics course. The initiiil Titie IV project made it 
. possible for us to procure micro-computers, develop curricula, locate software, and 
provide the first instruction in the course. At the time we were trying to get the 
course started, the BIA Computer Education program was bogged down in an inter- 
nal data- processing boondoggle that, so I have been told, has cost them millions of^ 
dollars without it providing any improvement in %btomation of effort. 'BIA now has 
got Its Computer Education Pro-am procedures cleaned up. However, without Title 
ly. it would not have been p<^ible to undertake the Computer Education Program. 
Now, we continue to offer the course in Physics, another one in Computer Science, 
. and one m Computer Literacy— ail of which use the basic knowledge and equipment 
provided by Title IV. . • 

More recently, Title IV is providing support for the establishment of secondary 
Navajo anguage curricula. It is well-known that almc^ all the curricula work on 
bihngual education on the Navajo Reservation has been at the .primary and elemen-' 
tary levels of schooling. Actually, no curricula in Nav^Q?Engli^ secondary curricu- 
ia exist. Now, we hope to change this situation. The curriculupi development project 
is part of our Navaio Language Institute which the Navajo Tribe chartered last year 
to the Nav^o Academy. . 
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Thei^e are other ^leeific projects I could mention to reinforce our poi^tion regaM- 
ing the necessity of the Title IV Indian Education Office. Suffice it to say that the 
BIA as well as other Department of Edu^^oa programs are inauflicient to meet the 
total complex and comprehensive educational needs of Ameri^Ji Indians. 

CHAKCSe TO PimUC LAW 05^561 TfTlS XI AS OOj^TTAINW I$i tHS KHJCATfONAL 

I would like to go on m^rd as i^ating that the Navajo Academy favora the 
amendments and further, we see no n^uK^to withhold the implementation them. 

To be more specific, the forward ftindosg of eonts^ct iK^mils would be of very 
grmt benefit to the Nav£^ Academy. While we have he&ti c^le. to meet our fourth 
quarter needa, it has been only barely. Eadi year for the past five ^ars we have 
experienced a maturing ofi our program which haa^meant an increased enrollment. 
As our program gradt^y^ become knoiim beyond the immedia^ commumtil^ the 
number of qualified applicants ino^as^ Bachyear we h^ve enrolled a few nio^ 
students. Our student count ^r the fall of IdSS wag id>out 180 ^^ents and as I 
mentioned above, our count for this year was 225. Tbm i^^eeents a 2$ percent in- 
crease, using the ISO student enrollment as a base. We only within the past 
few days have received an allocation fhsm the BIA which reflects this increased en- 
rollment. With forwapi fundii^ we could have started to receive f\mds in Augizst or 
possibly September to meet this need whkh is directly related to an incr^sed 
number of Indian students attending our schooL 

It is my view that 'while our «ux!llment may mich a plateau at ajjout the cunrnt 
level, it is possible that because of demand we will again increaie the enrollmeat 
beyond 225. This would specially happen if additional dormitory ^laoe were made 
available, which is currently bcdng ccmtemplated. 

Forwa^ funding is also rela^ to bade demographic facts* The iifdrease in 
Navajo population between 1970 and i§80 was about 55 percent. Even if the mte of 
population growth among Navs^os were to decrease^ it be antidf^tgd that it 
will continue for a few more generations to be much, much greater than tBat of the 
U.S. in general/ As. jyou know, school enrollments are expected to increase during 
the and this increase is already reflected in our nations schools at the pri- 

mary levels. It can be expected also that Nav^ scIkxiI enrollments will likewise 
increase. In this cA&e, forward funding wHl do much t6 assist sdiools to meet the 
needs as they arise rather than six to nine mon^ts later. 

It has been our experience that the BIA Edroation (Xfice handles Education af- 
fairs better than its non-education Administrative functionaries. For example, 
Navajo Academy is contracted under the authori^ of P.L- and as such our 

contract has been influenced greatly by the non-aducation j6S8 staff. For example, 
the 638 staff ha#declar©d that hecauiie of the compi^ties oY the BIA Bu5feet» it is 
not possible to determine How much it costs the BIA to operate the program. As you 
know, PX, 93-^^ requires the BIA to provide the same amount of money to a tribe 
to run a program that it spends on that same pn^pram. Recently, the 6S8 Office de- 
termined tiiat the non-program funds amoimtM to about 18 percent of the pr^ram 
funds. In a study of the funding of Education on the Nav£^ Reservation we have 
learned that it costs the BIA from SS to 66 percent of the Education program funds 
to operate schools. When we pr^jented the BIA with this knowledge and a inquest 
for 33 percent of our direct Education funds,, the response was silence from the 638 
staff, On the other hand, the Education staff did not seem reluctant to consider such 
a proposition. 

The Navajo Academy feels confident that Education personnel in the BIA would 
do a better job of handling contract schools than is currently being done by non- 
education staff. 

We don't understand why the delay in implementing the amendments. MoiSt of 
them won't cost the BIA to implement them. For example, the shift of the contract- 
ing authority merely m^ns a minor organizational real^gmnent. With the contract- 
ing system now being Imed on the Warrant System, it is even less a matter of orga- 
nization than in past times as this system pa^^ Government l^al knowlec^ and 
authority on contracting along With the employee. In ^ast tim^ the contracting au- 
thority was vested in an administrative unit. As I understand it, implementation of 
this part of the an^endments eouid possibly be achieved with the reassignment of 
Warranted employees to be under the supervision of Education ofBcials. Why the 
delay? ' 
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CONCJuUDma COMMIT ' 

While my statwaeaU above have been kept brief, I hope they are sufficiently de- 
ismptiye to m^bstanfaate our i>o«tito that the lltle IV Indian Education -Wtce 
needs to tie coi^ued and that the amendments to Public Law 95-561 Title XI are 
appropriate and ahouH be implemented as soon e» po^le. 
I have having the opportunity to prereat to the Senate Select Committee 

, on Indian Affaire my eommeats on the». two mvTes which are vital to the auaUtv 
.. education of Amencan Indian children and youth. TTiank you. 

■ Senator DeConcini. Mr. Abeyta. ^ 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH a6EYTA, SUPERINTENDENT, SANTA 

INDIAN SCHOOL 

^ Mr. AsEYTA. Good morning. Senator 'DeGoncinv My name is 
J(»eph Abeyta, I am the superintendent of the Santa Fe Indian 
School in ^ta Fe. 

I would fi5st like to th^ak you for the opportu|iity that you have 
ejTtended to the Saata Indian School and I would also like to 
take the opprtunitv to thank you for aU that you have done for 
Indiair people over the y^rs. 

I gave to your staff copies of om a>mplete testimoriy and hopeful- 
ly somebody will take some time to review it. , ^ 
; We are v^iy, very concerned in regard to some seeming chapge 
in attitude in i^ard to 'contract schools. In our opinion we feel 
that contract schools represent some new opportuniti^ for Indian 
people to become directly involved in the «iuication of their young- 

For whatever reason there seerns to be an attitude that contract 
schools need to be n^ore closely governed, more cicely supervised, 
and It seems as though the initial intent discussed in self-determi- 
nation IS being impacteiLm a very, very negative way at this time. 
' w hen we decided to contract for, first of all, Albuquerque Indian 
bchool and then the Sante Fe Indian School, we -did it with an as- 
sumption that we were going to be able to try to do some new 
things, that we were going to be able to develop some uifique pro- 
grams. As time goes on there seems to be. a growing list of require- 
nients, a growing list of impositions, if you will, that, to an extent, 
are getting m the way of some of the progress that we are making. 

i^irst of all, Lwould also like to very briefly say that title IV has 
been quite sigiificant in terms of help fer the Sante Fe Indian 
bchool. Title IV has represented for us a cutting edge in terms of 
trying new programs, mitiating new ideas, responding to people in 
terms of new approaches and those that have succeeded we have 
been able to move mto our regular prc^am and support with regu- 
lar funding. I hgpe-tJl^t nothing ever happens to title IV. Title IV 
fyas been invaluable in terms of the contributions that it has made. 

bchool standards is an item cdntained in the new legislation that 
has been passed and it is still waiting for some funding. Again, the 
■ a' good idea. I wish that there was a way that schools 

could be more directly involved in their implementation and in 
.final review. 

Presently we are accredited by the State of New Mexico and we 
are accountable to them regarding State standards. We are accred- 
ited by the North Central Accreditation Association and we are ac- 
countable to that agency. Now the Bureau of Indian Affah^ has 
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come up with standards that I understand they, modeled after a ' 

program in New York City. We ar^ going to have to be ao^ountahle 

to those also. < . i ; 

It is late now in terms of ciiange. I would guess we submitted rec- 
ommendations but our recommendations were not responded* to. 
We prefer that tlie local school be involved in developing its ovm 
standards and that the role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs be 
pimply to monitor what we stated initially as what we wanted to 
accomplish. Possibly that would be a better system. That would be 
more consistent with ^If-determination. ^ . > 

. In r^ard to the gifted and the talented, Mr. BUlison made a' 
, good" point. I would like to OK his concern. For a very, very long 
time it has been our opinion that Indian education, to some^xtent, 
has been synonymous with education for the disadvantaged^ ^ have . . 
no problem with all of the money that has been appropriated to 
support tutorial prc^rams and so forth because, Crod knows, it has 
. been beneficial to lis. Now we are realizing some succc^ and there 
are a growing number of students who benefit, from, a gifted pro- 
gram and pr^ntly there is j^ jboney in ^1 for that purpose. ^ 

If there is anything we can do to support this potion in terms of ; 
data, we will be more than happy to do it. The gifted and talented 
is a growing concern. • 

The final thing, and probably the most in^rtant thing, Senator ^. 
DeConcini, has to do with consideration of a cost of living factor in * 
561. When we started our ^hool; we were very, very competitive 
^with public schools. We were v^ry, very competitive with other 
^educational institutions, but the l:^ise funding for the sehool has 
stayed the same over these last 6,. 6, or 7 years. Senator, the cost of 
providing an education has gonte up and up and up. We could com- 
peta^th the schools in pur area 7 years a^go. They have since* left 
us behind. , 

-I would suggest that the most critical factor in terms of a sue- ^ 
cessful education pr^am has to do with people, and if we are not 
able to attract qualified, competent/capable people because we are 
not competitive in the marketpla^, we are going to lose a very, 
very real opportunity in terms of impacting youngsters, ^ Indian 
youngsters in education prc^arr^. :^ • 

Thank you very much. . . ' 

Senator DeConcini. Do you have any figures as to the disparity 
between Santa Fe teachers and the— 

Mr. Abeyta- Yes, I do. 
^ Senator DkCoxcini. Will you supply those to us, please? 
^ Mr. Abeyta. Yes, I will.^ ^ . , # 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Your prepared statement will be 
entered in the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement follows. Tratimony resumes on p. 114 J 

m 



^ See p. 112. 
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^ PREPARED sTATsecr OP TSffi SANEA fe'indian schoe, vmmm 

^^^iJor/£W«K|nt amf dlstfngtiished aMbers of. the S«wt« 
S«1*cri«ftt«^-4ndii« Affairs, iv nM^fs Joseph Ai>«yta ^ 
! i« Super fnt«fld«it of Santa Je lo^itn Sdlool In Swta^e/jte?*' ' 
!«exf€o. Tdda/i I an representing the All indiMi Pueblo Couiwil/ 
Santa Fe Irjd1«j,Scho«l Boani. suff, and stam^r I want to thank 
>ou for the ofjpQrtoni^ to a<Wres$ 'this coiMlttee and to discuss 
these very ieportant issues. * ' ' 



•The All Indian Purtltf-^ouncil, r^resentii^ the PtMblo p«H)1e 
of New Mexico, was tJ» first to contract the AltxKiuerque/Santa Fe 
Indian School pregrwi under the auspices of P.L. §3-638. the Indian 
Self-QetersinatiQn and Education Assistance Act. \ 

: Our a>iK*rn«d Indlw aii^ 
mjnaga^ind «*HnUt«r own eA^tlonal progr^. Fran th« v«ry 
jb««inf|n|^ *«^rffsconfidtnt I5 oyr ability to ia^rove on the 

JHjtblo Coiintll made a coMltment to develop a Mgh school pf^raai 
of acadcsalc excel ltnct» ' 

ye are ^vmt to say that todty* seven later, we ^ ' 
^ ar$ $ucc»Bd1n§, and are mjw prepared^ retfflrni our ^ 1 
C06w1ts»nt to Self-Detennlnatlon; howevref, I wourd like to talk ' 
with you about 50m are^s of great concern to oyr people: 



1 



II. 



IIL 



That the success and Integrity of Title IV be sain- ' 
talned through adequate adBinlatratfVe and flnanctal 
support, * * 

That the Intent of Indian Self-Deteril nation m^r P.L* 
93-63S not be dissolved by additional legislative re- 
qulr^nts* 

That the particular needs of our school under S.2496 
be addressed: School Standards; School Bour\dar1es; 
Funding for Gifted and Talenttd Students; Forward 
Funding; Cost-of-LlvIng, / ^ ^ 

L tlTlE IV . ■ • ' ' . 

In concurrence with the testls^ny presented ^ the Chalman 
of th^^All Indian Coyncin ^ i^nt to co«a§nd and state 

our appreciation of^the Title IV Act.. This law and subsequent ■ 
fundings has ^ri:,H\t^^ our school, Santa Fe Indian School, with a 
'•fighting edge** to make selfrdetemlnatlon work through utilization 
of all I'esources. 
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{ Mouia Just 11k« ^ bH€f^y (Ascribe four coiiipoimnts of Title 
IV pfngrm^ we have Hadjn our school profiras. i 

A» Culturally Relevant Curriailtw DdvelOpmeiit ^ 

Historically. Countless «)deavor$ to aake the airrlailum ^ 
relevant to Ifidlan ^ouf^^ters have tMMH tried, our aproiidi ' 
fs'that we' are m Indian SchooU oieied and operated 
the Pueblo people of Htm K^fco and that a tmSorit^ of our 
staff are Hew Hexico Indians. Fran that perceived ^rength 
m further assmd that each iMber of the entire staff Is a 
tether with unique tn-stght Into Indian culture. Our 
challMige f^s to 4evel<^ a currl^luie built m ^ ^tfengths 
of our Itaff* For ExMple^. tte 2un1 carp«iter can mch . 
both overtly and covertly e^atl^l coB^setehcles needed 
by Q|tr students. Title IV prograns have provided the school ^ 
with t^m neces^ry si^^rt so that m wane able to develop 
and pilot test^these learning strategies. Thl^ curficuTuR 
Is now tMll established 9^ a part of tte regular school 

B. Creative Arts Progrwi 

This school ^ contracted In 1977 with a Mandate from the 
tribal leadership to IffiplflMnt a progras of excellence. Th«^ 
advised us that discipline and a strof^ basic skills pro- 
gram be asRphaslzed. These two o^ectlves develop; 
howev|r» It did not Include stren^tfmnlmi tte creative arts. 
In, an analysis of needs assessments of students » parents 
and staff « a revltalifation of the arit and »us1c areas, 
was encouraged. Agiiln^ the Title IV programs provided 

the funds so^that the school ^s able to develop* pilot 
test* supply, and l^lesient a strpng creative arts coi^ 
pcnent of music, art, speech, which is. now integrated into 
^the regular curriculum, ' - ^ 

PARENT INyOLVEMINT 

The philosophy of the Santa Fa Indian School has always/ 
been to seek meaningful parental Input Into the school 
program?, which Includes the academics, donRitorles, athletics, 
counseling, food services, and the h^lth and safety programs*, 
and niost importantly, to be Involved in the new initiatives 
Impl^jen ted through the supplesiental projects such as the 
Title IV programs. Parents participate In the assessinent, 
planning, implementation,* and evaluation of aach ||f the programs* 
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Cound^ It 1$ ttortk notify that th«r« has ntsrer 1^ an occasion 
that a seetlr^ had to t>a canc^Had to a lack of a ^hii. 
Th€ pra$«nt m«ib«r$ com from ai^ far as Canooctto, H^l l>ueb1o, > 
^ Laguna Pueblo, and Taos iHwiblo, This of ^rantal involvasi^nt 
rttpiirtd by tftit IV only Halps to str«mthcn our pn^rwi. On 
pacaabtr 16tht we art havlftg a Pamt.Christws Bazaar, spcaisored 
and operated 1^ our permits to raise $10>0(S) for a ikntor High 
Sci«r^ Laboratory. . ' * > 

^ For the past thr«j ^Ufi^ tmm% of the Tttle-iV programs. tf» school 
«»s able to proviite accelerated students with i mn rouAded and stim- 
ulating BcacMe progr^, which provided target students with Indl- 
vicfcjal educational plans and trained staff to work i*1th the accelerated 
* studimt. Courses such as Pf^lcs* Botaniy* Trlgonofcetry, Analysis, 
f«at1ve AMtrican if terature. Itotlve American *H1stary» tetors Studio, 
Speech and Debate and Advanced Art are noi« added to the school 's r^- 
uUr course offerli^s through t^» help of Title IV programs. ^ 

11. Indian saF-Dnt^KAtioii ; " 

In 1975, Congress pa5S«d fubttc Im 93-638 (the Imf ian Self- 
Detemlnation snd Education Assistance- Act), Tf^ intmt of this y 
law u^s to help tribal it\ ar^ passible iiay*to operate their own 
educational sy$te«Bs aiKf for the tribes to detenrir^ the ^ypes of 
educational prcgrans ^ich best fit the needs of Indian children. 

Indian Self-f^tersi nation was bom Out of a renalfsance In 
Indian education when young Ir^lan professional educators i«inted to 
assume ifosition of authorl^ and to develop the concept of 
contracf schools. This ^ve^t has created a defwtsiveness on 
the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the level of Central 
Office and higher which has blc^ked necessar^ progress. These people 
clalu that education is not a trust responsibility and that contract* 
sch<M^ls need to be closely supervised and reflated, 

^ Partially as a response to this defensiveness. Public Law 95- 
561 (the Indian School Equalization Program), was passed which 
a^nfvother things, sets a funding fomula, i^ses standards for 
academic and dormitory progranjsi sets personnel requirements. The . 
fWo laws P.L* 33S and 561 are philosophically opposed to. one another 
and intensify rati^r than solve progress toward Indian Self-Deter- 
urination. 

Let tne brirfly describe the progress our school has made un49r 




The educational program at SanU Fe Indlan^-^Sol recognizes 
the unique cultural and social characteristics of our stuc^ts as imU 
as individual variations of personality, interest and capability. 
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for the qifted fs wetl «$ for r«»edial fta4«tts» Ut have s stroi^ * 

coifmtar lliera^y ctHirie- l^re are' active Katlonal Junior and Senior / 

Honor Societ1es.\ The Evening Progrw provides classes for sfaKtot 

Interests, coursts for credit* and tu^rla! programs. 
* All studtnti are given an aeadeialc achleveRtnt test, the Co»- 

prehenslve Test otLSasic Skills y»f . Stu^tents have maintained 
-*at least a year's acad^nlc gro^ for each year they have attended 

thlTltliool . This. Is one Of the ^ew» If only, Indian schools *^re 
, Junior High students are at or above tiie Kitioitel nora^ for |ra(te 

levels. r ..■ , . ^ ,,.r ^ 

The school has an Honor Dorsitory.for tfese outstandlr^ stud^tts 
receiving academic excellent grades af^ a Hodel Dormitory Progrw for 
students #leam Skills of IndepeipdlJtt living in preparation for 
adult living. ' ^ * 

There ^r^ f<ve certified counselors In the.scJ^l progr«B ^ ' J 

# couns^ students In everything from emotional problwB to gaining 
^scholarships. Of the 1984 ^nlor Class, 82% (60) of tl^ graduating 
students went on to higher education. Tl^re were 15 scholarships/ » ? 
awards given to th^se graduates, ' . . ' 

"^ye have a very active recreltlon and^ athlet*1c progr^. Some 
of tltc sports provided are: football, cross-cmmtry, volleyball, 
basketball. Softball, track, basebalT./ In football, three pl^rs ^ 
were selected to the All District Team; In §lfls'^Basketball,vt^ey 
were the District Champions for the fourth straight year; Boy*s 
Basketball Team. Track, and Boys^ Baseball all *i«nt to State play- 
offs. as did the Cross-Country Tea^. * . . 

Some of our Federal^ Programs used as enhancement of the^ regular 
prograin include: Chapter I, to provide, rmsedial Instruction and 
counseling to students in areas of readlpg, math, and language arts; 
Title I\r. Accelerated Learning Program for high achieying. students; 
P.L. 94-142 Education ofvt^^ Handicapped; Reading Is Fundamental (RIF) 
.Program, to provide paperback books for students ownership and -to - • 
encourage reading; Title IV-B Coeiprehensive Computer EdOcation, Staff 
training and student usage; Primary Health Care, to provide a schoo-l 
nurse and a comprehensive health program. 

As n«nt1oned» the Indian cc^iiminitles are highly Involved in the ^ ' 

education of their children here at Santa Fe Indian School. Cocumunity 
visits were conducted by staff to all the 19 Puablos. ^pi, Jicrarilla*^ 
Mescal ero, 'and' flava jo reservations. The bottcxs line is that Indian \ . 

people be allowed to develop Self-Detemination and that this dream 
not be shattered by defensiveness on the part of the Bureau and shackled 
by rules and regulations, . ^ 
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III. IHTCBIATE «:ffOGL COWEWS ' " - ■ ' '"f^ 

• SiHwtof Oetowini, in closli^ i^y reiwrks to yoy tCK^y, 
I wbtild llkt to brlffiy Id«nt1fy som sc|k>o1 concern ^Ich art 

*ddrt&s«l i#1th th« pA$st^ 0f ^*24». ' ^ 7^ 

A. Schoal Standaf^s -^^tioR of tfili Iggltiat^ifw / 

clarifies tl» ^llcatlomef Bwrwu Q^r^ttd acaitaMc ' 
and cfomltory stamlards. 

issue r As prevlcmsly santlcmtd* for Contract Sdmis we 

believe tMIs 1| a tHbal/parental decision as to the -:-"M 
type of sdtoQl/e<fetcat1m> ^ilch best fits tN? educatl^ : 
needs 0f their chltdr^. Vie fall to see ho^ the Bureau 
can mandate standaris without a corresponding aaotmt of • 

aonles for schools especially 1f£ regard to. facilities. ^ 

S. School Attendance Bimndarles - Section ^ of this Act \ 
requfre$ the enactaent of sch«)l att^vdaiKe tomdarles 
Issue : Again, we believe that thl/"i?Vparental/tr1^^ 
' decision. The 1«pact of school beumlarles could force 4 
Indian children to attend schcKjfs both imbllc and private ' : ' 

which have historically falted to %@trv1ce their special ^ 
needs. " . ' ■ . , ■ 

C. Gifted and Talented - Section SQ5 of this Act requires 
the cons1c$erat1cm of several factors for Inclusion In ' 
the Indian Student Equalization Forwula. One of^liese 
Is funding for Gifted and Talented: students, 
Jssue:i Traditionally, education programs for Indian child- . 
ran have been remedial and focused on children with 
learning probleass. There Is a line Item utu^r P.U §^S61 
for the Gifted and Talented student, but it has never ' 
be^n funded. Therefore, a permanent solution to this pro- 
blem would be to furrd this line Item. . . • .. 

D. Forward Funding - Section 506 of this Act permits forward 
funding foV* all Bureau funded school programs • 
Issue: The concept of forward fundihg Is good.^ This would 
end the current ^reau practice of making distribution of 
progra^n funds long after the start of the school year. Our ^ 
only hesitation Is that ava11a51¥1&TT5irs not fc« handicapped 
administratively by numerpus rules ami regulations. 
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E." (^t'Qf-Llvlmi - Am>tlv<r factor for tnclustoo In th# 
Indian Stuitott EQuttlzatlort ^ormU stitts that «ie 
S«cr«tAfy s^l^ craate a sptcial fund to m that merit 
MCmatary m^Td& and quality step Imrr^ases do not havt to 
b« Uktn fro» school allotai^ts of regular progrw. This' 
dOas mt acklms the problaw of ^t-of-livii^. a 
Issue: Unlike tha «ajor1ty of faikral progrwss (such as 
Social Sacur11^>» the Indian Stt^t E<|ua1l2at1cm ForwuU 
(toas not Incorporate any kind of" step 1fH:rease funding for 
contract school sUff . This laeasure fs vital to our school 
progran and f»ads to fuml^# 

* ' . ■ * ■ ■ 

In conclusion, $««tor OeCofKlnl, m have tried to d»Kin$trata 
through this testimony that:> , 
^* The 4uccess and Integrity of Title IV needs to be 
taalntalned. 

2. Ettecatlon through Indian Self-Deter«1nation needs 
. to be fosterwi as a trust responsibility. 

3. The school concerns Involving S,24^ n«9d to be 
addressed and corrected. 

Thank you for your tlw emi consltteratlon of these matters* 



PANEL CN OXmiACr SOmS ^ 

Senator DeCORclnl ami iHsnored coiwittae ^aacsbers, as previously . 
•antlonad, fny neiia Is ^seph Ab^ta and I m Superintencfent of Santa 
Fa Indian School, th^ first school to be contracted under PX. 93- 
638 (the Indian Self-Oatamlnatlon and E<kicat1on Assistant Act). 
I am raspresanting the All Indian Pueblo Council/Santa Fe Indian 
School Board, staff ind students* 

In portion of the panel on Contract Schools^ I would like to 
go laort In depth In five areas of concerns I have touched upon In ^ 
\^r^itr testimony. These 1w«ed1ate concerns are addressed In as 
"Indian Education Aiw«nd»ents of 1^*. 

I. Sdwol Standards 

II. SctKJOl Attendance Boundaries 

lai, Fumiing for Sifted and Talented Students 

IV. Cost-of-living Irtcrease • 

V, Forward Funding , * , 



ScHooI SUf^rdss Sgetfc^ SQ2 this legltlitloii ctar1f{«$ 
tilt ^Ifcatl^ of 8artctt gentratttf ic^Mc And domltary 
ttigidirdi,. 

«» - 

In C^Hims |>«s$«l Indii^ Stlf-I^ttmffiitlon 
; Act {M. 83-638)v ^9* fnt»^ of this uti to htlp 
tHtes to ofM^f^tt thifr OUR dduoitiofiil tysUm ind 
for tri« tHb« to diUmlM tht t;M>«s oA^tf on pro- 
grM$ i^fcb test ffi the fii«ls of Imil#n chllcfew, A 
s«»nd 1« MS pftsi^ In tilt Indftn 8tsk EA^tion 
Act CM. Kh-SSIJ. I Tht ttitt^t of this Im ms to tc^llxt 
funding for «11 idMiOti tJirtnigli t ftt fomitt <nd 
> i#o$t s|pf^Pdlitd cerrfculaw, - 
intf facflltftt, 

In 1977, ttm m Iridltn Pa^to Council btcMO tht first 
tHbil crginfxitlofi nttlMtidt to contnct tn oA^tfonaT 
prdgrM undtr tht lin«in St|f-BftUni1n»t1on tet. Sf^ 
thtn, wily i ftN $cfK)oU icrost t^ coisttry htvt •gont 
contract*. W^? B^$« P.U 95-kl $tts rtc^ft^M^its 
In »t1. artts of scfcool c^pftrstfons^ deftttlng ti^ trlt^al 
goal of stlf-4tttriilRitti^. / .^ 

A r«!«it tXMipTt of . tills (»fl1^ fi tilt prj^HUtd "Wnl- 
mm Acat^c SttmUrdt for tiit Btsic I<iucitf on of Indian 
Children and Sitlont! Crlt^ia for Domltei^ Situations'^ 
(FiKtera! Registtr, 48, 03/23/83), lundattd Congress 
as a rtsuH of the 8urtaa*fi past failure to set any type*, 
of sURdard$ for e<lycatfonal programs (Silvered to Jmiian 
children, Thesa regulations effectively perpetuate an 
historical jao^X titat has proven to 5e lntde<^tt. We 
have the followir^ ofc4tct1(m$: 
1. Local tribes and school boards were not involved 

in the devele^Jaitnt of tim proposed regulations. 
2* The regulation! conflict with the right pf a tribal 
contract school to choose its oi^ curriculut and 
dormitory prt^rams, 

. 3. The proposed standards are based on the ruTes ' 
and regulations of the Mm York SUte £(^cation 
Departaient. It is our position that Indian 
children have unique needs tha^carrot be itet by * 
simple coiapliance with ftiniflMii state stamiards* 
Santa Fe Indian School is accredited by the Worth Central 
Association of Colltges and Schoels ind the Itoi Mexico 
State Itepartaient of Education. 1^ feel that sUndards 
and types of aa:reditation is a tribal decision and t^at the 
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8uri4u netds to ^rtss Its &m school sUndtrds to 
§1vt CcmtficI SctooU tJtm dUcrttl^f as to t4ut sttmiitiis 

Our last iMjor cfmc^m for iki% area How can standlrds 
be i^l^at•d iHthoiit a cor^ispwdfns aiKHmt of ncmies to 
brlr^ tJim sdiQoH Op to stai^rd as|stcfal1y In rtjHiitt 
to faellltiat? Thar* ft a Catd) ^ In tfifs provisfon 
f n that a sdiool eamiot ba ct««dl btema ft fa^U ^4|tat 
standards tet t^ &sraiu falls to taka ^ r«spof»{btttt;y 
% ' for saaing a Has sfia ^f lnaK;!a1 ra^rcai ta «^ 

thasa itandaritef * • 

•il. Scf « ? 9l; Attat«&inca tom^rlis -^loo 503 of tfelt Act r«^it^ ^ 
^ ' * tha aHactwit of sdioor at^nd^K^ boiiidarfas. - 



Issut s Wa baHava t^t It is a (lami^t/^bal <Sacl£fon as to 
. Nhlch adocaticwl prograik ^^t sMtf^^^^^^^^^ 

ehlt^*^. tha iwp^t of i^K»o1 bocmdarfas c^ld forca i 
^Indian chflc^ 1^ attand' $^$mH both ^llc and prlvatt 
^ich hava historically fatlad to saryl^ thair spacfal 
naeds. 

Tha critical aspact of aiv policy coi^rnlng school ' 
botif^rlfts 1$ parantal Invotvamtnt. Pair«itat choica ^ 
Is f^r^Mocmt and Mtst not ba €^)|iproKtsad. 

In casa of dlsputa* rather than/tha Secretary 1ntervtntng» 
i coMRlttee of p^r% should arbitrate and resolve difference^ 
before Interventlcsi by the Secreiai^. 

ni. Gifted and Talented Stod^ts - Section 505 of this Act recjuiras 
the coiisi deration of several factors for inclusion in the Indian 
Self Equall2at1(»! Fonwula. Oi» of these is fimding for Sifted 
ani Talented stutknts* 

Issue ; Trad1tf<ma11y,( educat1cm.progr«s for Indian children 

have been rcw^lal and f«:used on children with leamfn^ 
problems. There Is a line 1ta« under P. I. 95-561 for 
the Sifted and Talented stotewfctsit^t ttas ^fwver been 
funded. Therefore, a penaanent solution to this problem 
ti^ld be to fund this line Itesi. 
According to national statistics, spproxlBately nlfte 
percent of the general pc^latlon say be classified as 
**super1or" based on 1.0. . If this ratio Is projected 
onto the 55,000 students In S.I. A. funded schools. It 
^ could be expected that S^OOO would be In tf» gifted 

cateaory. Under ^.L. 55-561 the exceptional child may 
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ric.f»» « »»|gfct factor ftt» .?5 to 3 units n unit - ■ 
$1970) dep«df«g «, tt» Mtare of th,«rvtc« dtlt*.,^ 
A fictor of .50 fs Mx^t« to^ illo«s the stodints 
■ to p-rtfctptf <» r^ur pro^ mU r^i,ir>g special 

I Of $4.S2S.00e nOttW b. mmim f«ad s«ch . pm,r« . 
for our Imttin elrtldr«». - ' 

IV. Cpst-^-Llvfnq; tooth«r f»ctor for fticTittioB In ttw imm 
StMdiht EqatKittJofi Rsmt!« st«tM «»t t6e S«CFtt*iy sftall 

; crMt^ I $(!«ei«t fumf to m.mt mrH mtaty Mirds «Rd <«a»ty . 
ttip f»cr«iMt «> mt tmt uim mm f»«. scteoi tnotwflti 
for rigu1«)^ prograi. m$ dote not «(t(6«ss th» prmm c* (Swtrof-I f »!nfl. 
ISSfS? Uslfko tiie.iMijerttjf of f Kiiril pw>§fai$ as 

Fo««f1a dots »ot twjorwra^ 

ciwt fuiidlag ftjr extract school staff. 
fort, as prtcas fncr«a$# Md {jtilfty a>sts war 
V the «i^t of fu*^ e««ir«|ad l» •mwllniMit has 
• , ri«ainid um um er ^tm dKriastd. if Cofttract 
Sehoets arg^ mmitt mvM 'm tMlntain a tfecant 
Ifvfitg salary for profisslonaJ staff ft 1$ tssftitial 
that a ^peef al ftaid f»« cr«at«t ia ow^ to maftttafn 
tfta Intrigrlt^ of tha rasutar prograi ftmds amf 
oparatlofis* ■ • ' ,' 

Forward fandlnq: Sactfoii 50^ of,th<$ Act parwfts 
fen«rd funding fof"' all Bureau ftinded school programs. 

IssMs: C«»Ttnt Suraau'practtct dfstr-fbtitas proflrao. funds 
aftar tha start of the school yaar. Schools did 
not rKaiva final tttfflcatfoii of their budgots 
last )^r until >«fch of 1984. wh«i the scjiQol 
yaar was alwst over. Under this provision, 
schools wjold receive notice of their. funding 
level mil in advance of the school year for which 
they wutd be Spent. The conc^Tt of Forward 
Funding Is good.. Our only hesitation is that 
avalllble dollars not be handicapped astainistra- - 
tively by nuoerous rules and relations. 
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jD#c«i^ 13, 1984 



»*rt S«i*t# Office »uiX^ 

S%« sour r»qtt^t mt tSm B»«ylnsF* fc^ «s« Svmtm Smlmct Qdt^tx^ 

£oiloiriU»9 ift£ot»*ti<» with •*l*ri«» pAid to t«AcliA£S la Mmt 

lteico« M coii«>«r»« to fi«at« F* issiUn selK»l prof — < i Q R* l 

TtW it»a» *dd««»«#a VA» th»t ** a49S do«» 1^ ^otltiitt •i^ factor 
for co*t-of-U^^ in X.«.*«P. ttwli^ Sqet»*li*»tiOtt fOoW*) 

ing m h*rd«hip for Oo«tr«ot In that tlwy mr« to f^waci^lly' 

J5»i!w informatioo «wUtd1^ ^ public $chdol rin«ic« 
St*U of Kiw K«55ico for »chool y«^r^l«J6J-19a4 oar «v*r«^ «lAry of 
$19,722.00 >wia placs« S^nt* F« liia4*n gcissol »t * lorn 7Wi j?o*itlo« 
of all th« sa ftchool district* rn«*t^ fo^th* Stfit* oi}l^ )6»xU&, 

t6 5iv» ytm BOM cf thr»« n#«i;.by echo&l <JittriQt»f S«^l 

.Vfi*r i$83-19S4t. \ 5i 

i. Lo« AU»0» Pubiic School* $^24,444.00 

h\bMt^xqs» PuX>lic Schoc^U - $19,733.00 
4. aant* fm Indi&n School §10,722.00 

JUl of th« Mar by »chool« pay a gr«at*r aiiwunt ir. avara?* teachar 
aalariaa* 
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AU IMOIAN PUEBLO COUWCft 

e - . ■ . . ■ ^ . 

sS « S«at« ?. XBdl„ School 

Of K<M ifcmeo I»d 2o«eir jw^aga t«<«a3«£', . /^ . l^^ 

b-lng Places in . d.wt. «lta.t±pn »ad l?S%^^"iJ^J^^,-^ 
fo««U f^J.^^ * Oo«t-of.idving factor b. iflci«d«t s« th, I.s.E.P. 
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Sincerely 



SANTA PE IKMAK SCaoOLr^ * * 
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Senator Ds^oncini. Mr. Bia. ^ 

STATEMENT OF EMMETT BIA, SR., KEPRESENTING THE ^SSOCIA- 
TION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARD 

Mr. Bia. Thank you, Senator DeConcini and staff members of ^e 
U.S. Senate Select Committee 6n Indian Affairs. I wotdd like to ex- 
press my appreciation for the opportunity of presenting this testi- 
mony before you. ' « • /-i 

My name is Emmet Bia. I reprint the Navajo Community Con- 
tract School Board which is comprised of nine Navsgo contract 
schools. In the interest of time, my testimony is before you, so I ' 
will summarize. v t _x j 

The issues my statement Covers is title IV fimding, school stand- 
ards, faoilities, and boundaries. It is all in there. If you have any : ' 
questions, we can put it into writing and send it later. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Bia. We have had an oppor- 
tunity to look at some of your testimony. We thank you for your 
detailed su^estions and the pmblems as you have outlined them 
here. They will be helpful. I will have a few questions when we 
finish the entire panel. j i. ■ 

- Your prepared statement will be entered into the rewrd at this 

[Th^ prepared statement follows. T^mony resume on p. 120] 
Prkpared Statkmkkt of ^mott Bia, Sr.* Repr^knuw the Association of 

Senator DeConcini and Members of the United Stat^ Senate Select Committee on 
Indian AWairs. I want to express my appreciation for ttie opportunity of printing 
tills testimony before you. My name is Emmett Bia, Sr. and I reprint the Associa- 
tion of Nav^o Community ControUed School Board (ANOCSB) which is ojmpnsed of 
nine (9) Navajo contract schools. ,^ * . » i 

Mjp. Cliairman, my comments will pertain to those "hfe and death issu^ rele- 
vant to contract schools. The issues are so labelled because of their vital importance 
to the survival of these self-determination schools, and it is hopeful that this com- \ 
mittee will objectivelji scrutinize ^u:h issue covered- 

ISSUE KO l: rORWARB FUNDIKG 

The yearly funding allocation in its pr^nt form may be described as a budgeting 
nigktmare because of the untimely awards being made at the federal and area 
levA. The grc^ uncertainty and gu^ework in identifying needed funds becomes an 
undue hardship on schools who have to depend on timely budget announcements 
and receipt of said funds to plan and implement educational programs. The ongomg 
federal enabling r^lutions are a farce in meeting legitimate program objective. 
For a full third to half of the prtw^ year, critical funds are neither identified nor 
released. The concept of forward funciing would enable more continuity and uni- 
formity during critical budget transition periods. Forward funding would also aiiow 
contract school to budget and plan educational program accordingly without the 
current excessive lost time and effort. The Bureau of Indian Affairs would also be 
able to realize the appropriate encumbrance of such funds during the fiscal year 
without having to funds because they have not been identified or released » 
within the actual contract budget period. Forward funding is perceived to be a cost^ 
effective financial arrangement and a potential savings to all amcemed. Conceiv- 
ably, millions of dollars could be saved if such an accountable fiscal plan for reve^ 
nue identification and disprisement would be implemented prior to the next tiscal 
year's allocation. Critical federal dollars would actually be guaranteed to go for the 
use that they were originally allocated— the i education of Indian children. As the 
federal budgeting scenario now stands, much revenue is lc«t due to unrealistic and 
cumbersome budgeting practices which run counter to accountable fiscal and pro- 
gram operation. , 
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The eoncept of Public Law 9S-6^ taaadpt^ that Indian tribee by comsressional 
action are entitled to exercise the control and direcUra of their schools as a mean of 
Becoming more self-determined in designing and impleroentiM edsMational pro- 
grams. Obviously, certain standards woj3d be maintained in order to ensure excel- 
lence and quaiity m education. The basic notion of the public law is to individualize 
dec^ion-makmg within tnbai schools via community input The proposed standaitis 
in is appears tfi work contrary to the Indian Self-DetettainaUon law let and 
implies the acceptaaCe and superimpodtion of Bureau standards to *hich contract 
achools object. 

"^^'^ ^SS"]^^ 2496 which appeal designed for contract 

^hool S^lure. becUon SOSd) provides for administrative felief to mk School Boards 
If the school fails to nwet standards becau«! of the of fksds. Convereely. there 
IS no such relief for a contrtet school board if standards are not met whi^ would 
^cause a ojntfjKt to be terminated. 

_ »PP^ to he, clear conflicts fartween the provisions of S. 249fi.and Pi. 93- 

m meeting standard of aU sorts among the BIA, State, and soimd educational 
standards m gener^. fhm notion should not be transferred to contract achools 
fflmply because standards exist which were designed for and and applicable to varv- 
li^schoolsami^ the counter. PubUc Law S3-638 in Sdrtion 102(a) statra that a con- 
«f?K^J^i^»"^ re8SK>n8i Failing to meet standanis is not one 

of these^lination ismes. We beEeve that provisions herein will create untold 
proWei^ fbr Indian tnfa^ and immunities who are doing their best to educate 
^.^^ other^orismization can. This portion of the bUl. Section 
BOM) definitely works against RL. ocv-uuh 



ISSUES NO. 3: FACIUTIKS 



In 1978 Public Law 95-561 »ei forth the responsibility of meeting n«»8sary aca- 
demic and faciltties stan<terds to the Bureau of Indian AfFaiTs, foday. six years 
later there IS still no established Buf^u. rationale which reflects real aeei, cojrdi- 
A ST*. ^^^^ ^ority, or ti»ely (feadlines for the allocation of Bureau of 
^f^u facility itouj^ to institutions. Institutions receive funds on a "square 
tootage X dollars factor whic*i ^ems to reflect no coordinated input from contract 
schtwls, Exc^ive fund and efEbrtg are channeled into newer facilities while old fa- 
cilities are allowed to d^norate to ths point of being safety and heSlth hazards. 
I he time span between when the Bureau targets a site project for major repair and 
the actual repairs are eff^ted may drag into years. One contract sehool has been 
5^'*'?f 8ince June of. 1981 for a series of m^r renovation estimat^i to cost 
77d when the work was finally surveyed and scheduled by the Bureau in re- 
sponse to the schools request made long before that no work has been begun and 
tacilities continue to deteriorate drastically impacting the educational 'program im- 
plementation. As the Bureau is also pressmg contract schools to obtmn academic 
accreditetion. and f«:ility standards as well as academic standards must be met 
prior to obtaimng accreditation, the Bureau is again negatively impacting the con- 
tract school s ability to respond to and meet the BureaiPs own mandates. The gov- 
ernment is forcir^ the contract schools to walk a bureaucratic tight-rope between 
conflicting federal regulations and agencies. Immediate review and attention by this 
Committee is needed. 

ISSUE ^fO. 4: 80UNDARIKS 

We recognize the need for school district boundaries which provide mutual respect 
and equal access to education opportunities. .The current legislation {S. 2496) pro-' 
motes connicte with established Congressional and Bureau policies. Such conflicts 
include inconsistent respect for proposed boundaries, aberration of parental choice 
th ^ school enrollment, and enrollment within a given boundary among 



Rock Point CoMMUNrrv School, 

Chinle, AZ, Nommber 20, 1984. 

Hon Mask Andrews, | 

Chairman, Senate Select Comn^ttee on Indian Affairs . ' 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator Andrews: The Association of Nav^o Community Controlled 
school lioards. Inc. would like to extend our appreciation to you and the Committee 
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for providing to u» an immediate opportunity to partici|^te in your review of S. 
2496, the Education Amendment* of 1984 at the hearing on December 1984. 

We appreciate the effort jrour Committee is taking to meet with us in Arizona, 
where we live. You have^saved us a grrat. deal of time, energy and money by hold- 
ing this hearing in our locale. c 

We believe that there are still substantial prc^lems with Indian ed|ication. and 
these need the attention of all concerned persons in order for^rt^ress-to be made. 
Some of th^ problems are resolved with S. 24%, while some are not resolved. We 
hope your CorAmittee will monitor the prepress that the Bureau-^will make in imple- 
menting TITLE V of the bill, and (^niinue to provide us the opportunities to re- 
spond to you with our perceptions and problems that we experience. 
. We welcome you and the Committee to visit Navfyolana and observe the <|uality. 
educational. prograins that our Member Schools are providing to Navajo children. 

On behalf of ANCCSBExecuUveBMTd: . 

^ ^incerely, 

^ * Benjamin Barney, 

Interim Director, ANCCSB, 
Director, Rock Point Communify School 



Comments on Skthon 2496, "Education Amendments of 1984" 

TITLE i:^ ADm.T EDUCATION ACT AMENDMKNSrS ' 

1. Contract schools (ANCXSSB) would recommend that ihe^le^lation regarding 
adult education for state pkms include language th^t would require that state plan- 
ning committees and state plans include ^e funding of programs for Indians if 
there is a significant Indian population within that fetate. Most state oammittees do 
not include Indian repr^ntativ^ and, funds for Indian adult educatiofi ar& never 

^included in the state^plans. As memljers of a state, Indian groups and tribes should 
^|)e included in the general sharing of adult education funds. ^ 

2. We support the use of a cooperative agreemenfcffor those organizatioris that 
wish to use that form of ftinds trBmsfer, although we oelic^ve a grant to be a more 
flexible armngement for the receiving agency. 

a. We fmd little merit in ttie support that the National Institute of education 
[NIEl receives for r^arch (cf. Sec. 309(b). We do not fmd the NIE to be ftt all sensi- 
tive to the nejeds of the Indian populations that are affe<;ted fey this Act, 

TTTLE V> AMKND|bfENTS TO 'rVTl^ Xf OFflfE EDUCATION AMENDMtoTS OF 19?8 

1. REF: Section 6020>):— We believe that this revision of PL 95-561 undermi^ 
and begins the slow death of Indian Self-Determination for community schools. He 
must ask: with BIA standards (or state standards) required, and with the develop- 
ment x>f a financial accounting and reporting system comparable to that of BIA Edu- 
cation [cf. Sec. 502(cM3)]» what is there that Indian community schools of Indian 
tribal schools "self-determine*' kny longer? 

We have pointed gut to all concerned membei^ of Congress that the prt)cess of 
and the establishment of local educational standards is critical to self-determina- 
tion. 

The major objective to the language as provided in this section is that there is no 
appeal of the decision of the Secretary in regards to the offered alternative stand- 
ards. The Secretary may refuse the alternative standards for any reason, substantial 
or frivolous. Without an appeal procedure^ at minimum the initiatives for true self* 
det«rmination can be squelched. We need |m appeal procedure /such as found in 25 
CFR 271.81 fT. ' - 

2. REF; TITLE V Section 502(cK2h-The elimination of -this second sentence is an- 
other attack on seif-determinaticHi. 

The Secretary shall not refuse to enter a contract with respect to any contract 
school on the basis of failure to meet such standards." 

Most» if not all, of the Nav^o contract schools owe their "lifeline" or present ex- 
istence to this clause. The Bureau has repeatedly attempted to force BIA standards 
fwhich are still unpublished) as the criteria to contract. We request that this Ian- 
. guage be re-inserted, so that flexibility is possible for communities to gain the skills 
of operating a school in meeting the needs of their students. ^ 

3. REF: Same as abov^There is an inherent conflict between this eliminatioS 
and the provisions of PL 9»?-638. 

Section *10:^ a) of PL 93-638 provides specific criteria for the Secretary's decision to 
. refuse to enter a contract. The sentence removed supported those declination 
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' *• A^i, ^ ^ Mtnoved, we believe the BIA may attenjpt to dote schools 

Of PL 98-688 dearly statei tfeat-cootrtcte can jje deciin^for oijC c«^^^^ 

■ K SxXSaxSSlS^^ *^ ^ "^P^ 
We severely c^i^cis^ ting gedKSF ^ * *^ 

^ ^ ^ Sdueatioii "c^^SSxT^^ that was 

^ *u f ^ fearM tliat iSontract s(^ls wffl get ratuSrfiil the aameh^ 

. feiS^S:^ -elml. have to caugfatT^e fail F^S^^SelSd^ ■ 

Stlf teiSHIOK^tei'^'^^^^'^ dtiplicate a system tfcet is antiquated, 

. - Klr^^^"^ ^ ^ ^ ridl^ed by ■ i^sSS 

.fafmSl^iS! 5Cmd>-Tto secfen pmvides some -relief to Bureau" of Indian Af- 
S^^^t^f^K^^^''*^^^.^ ^« standards, for what would ap^r%* 
• W! ^^^^r"*^ the. control of the BdiooF itself. However, there is no reBefS^ . 

■fSfLi % ™ em^iloye^ for the r^sons ated in thk^teifranh We are not 
. ^erai employees: However, tfiere also is no reUef if aXt^StSoi ali»lL to 
■' • ''f ' B ^ same reasons indicated for the Bureau IfWnSSt SoS 

■■*'■ ■ ■ 'felt^So^ meet tete ^dards, itis «iddei d J^-SS ^ttrad^S SnS 
• <^ ^ ^'^A^^^^At^sSW^"^^^ ^ self^determinati^ p^tSn tvS^ 

■'If r. ISnS^^rS S^2S!^ are rules to fae,foWowed when a contract «di^ 



. .-^-REF l&t'Sf'Kn'fr^^^ contract school iK,ani cqntS"' 



' . . ; i-'uvW-'^a^'tUn. hnA(A^l^^^ ^ contract scnooi board contract 

h ; thi Snn 7T^rR^11^^*»?*"^'^^^°°^ «®n«^ny support the language of 

/ Jf^^^^J^^ Bureau have procedures for const^cti^ priorito deterX^ 

•• • -^Ki/^ the distnfaijtion of improvement and repair funds^ We believe there 

- ' mf*^f^- . tf^* " "*f*? dKJtnbutions. It sotnetiales appeare-that the simile mathe- 
,^ . m^tic^.distnbution of funds per square footege does prSy reSuie realt 
■'^^iv •.; ff.the^^fferenses in the condition^ of b^din^th^r°Son S Uie^ 

^\.^^y- rep^r,un4ltmr^ Therefore, a new fadUty. loSted *af ur£ SiS 
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tv in tK« rSI^fL «T4.ini '^'^^"^ r^uar^ lOQE mat ^ aged, deteriorating menu 

■ "i>S^I*t^t"f^ ftf ^ngms to fund school construction «id repaiil^t 

-•'•V -t -^.V ari^^^Lt ^^ ^^^ ^"Wf^ Sureau educational/dormitoi^K: 

i;; , rkM" dS^liiS^T^K^'^ ^ "P^v^ avaifab e quidsljr, before the Administr^ion de- 
*Wate thiiee schools that they do not w^ to support fot fadlity fepm>' 
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8 REF-. Section 505«aK-The Navajo contract schools support tjte knguage of this 
section. However, we fee! we need to caution this omroittee that «iere are certain 
formula provisions of the pr^nt language in 95-56 J that have not been ™plemen^ 
ed, including Section 112^aX2) (AX (&, and (E). We are concerned that the Bureau 
will also not implement these new formula modificatjons that should improve the 
distribution of funds for educating students. _ , r^.. _^„*»„<.„» «f 

9. REF: Section 505(bM3}—m '-schools support the mduaion of Ous restatemKit ot 
the language of PL 93-638 requiring the Bur^u to distribute admuustratjve/mdi- » 
rect cflMnds to contract schools We reauait that ti^ committee .cai^ly ^om- 
tor the implementation of this language. Jhe Bur^u has ^^J^'fiJ^^^ 
this level the past, and we are concerned that the direcUon the Senate afd^House 
Appropriations Committ€«e have jirovided to the Bui^u supports ^ 
contra^ schools in this t^gard. pST^xample. the FY 85 aU«^ti«j ^ ^J^J^f 
of "adminktrative costs" dollars is estimated to meet 94.57% of the FY 84 una<y«a^ 
ed need as determined by Indirect Cost Rates and liunp sum irrangements. Does 
this 5%+ shortiM of omtract school administrativB budgete reflect an «iuivale«t 
5% reduction of Bureau administrative fundmg. poefcfppropriafaon actions by the 
Congrees? If not, then it would appear that this provision is not being implemented 

at this time. • j« • -j- 

Again, each contract schpol may differ in size, location "and program needs, indi- 
cating that a simple "pro-rata" share of dollars will not meet Uie requirements of 
this action. The isolated school in the imrtland of the r^ervafaon may need funds 
proportionately greater than a larger less i^kted school. The Bur^u lias failed to 
develop- critei4 that would support thiS^ language, arid the demand must be made 
that tfcy do develop appropriate criteria for iseeting the Secretarial Lfiye! Funding. 

10. REF: Section 5^e)-We are^eraily in support of this pnmaion, but are 
amcemed about two points: ' t. t o* 

A. Win the monetary awards be available to contr^schools/ 

B. WUi th^ awahis reduce this funds available for basic «iucatiSn ©f Indian cbil- 

support the «»ntention that merit increases should be funds the Congress spe- 
cificalb? adda tq the budmt rather than taking away from basic semc^ 

ILSEF: Sertion 3)-The Navsuo contract ^|fs Kipport forward fondma 
This should assist ail BIA-affUiated schools in mflp ^ ^ v^<^ ones 
budget with T^Hability. "l^W ^ . , „ „^ tu^ 

12. KEP: Section 505(fa)-The Nav^ contract schools support this lan^i^e. The 
Navajo Tribe's Tribal Education Agen<^ protect was funded under a F.L.5J»«^ wn- 
tracCthat was not renewed by the.Bureau. Because of thp unmense si^ of the ^ 
ervation and due to the diversity of the communitira found therein, the Tnbe nee<is 
additional time and funds to flrflily establish this a^nc^. Without the new lan- 
guage, the Tribe would have to ftmd its TEA project itself, weakem^ the federal 
Katfen and treaty promises that the Congress made to educate Indian children^ 

13 REF- Section 50^ We believe that good data collection and managem^it can 
improve the educational potential for all students. However, we are ranc^rned about 
the^poor perforniance thTBureau of Indian Affairs has had in ^tabhshu^^mpe- 
tentEDP activities and systems to date. We know tha for the Navajo Reservation 
computer data tied into the public telephone system js scarcely feasible. We have 
hearf of the several attempt* to implement antiquated data manageifaent systems. 
We are concerned that the fiscal accounting procedures aim) l^gislat^ herem may 
beHied up into the MIS boondo^le. We believe that the BufeaU nee^, to ooMuIt 
with contract schools about MIS and computerized systems, as well with tnb^, so 
that we can participate in this prt«ram area. Several contract schools already have 
sophisticated computer systems and personnel with sotae e'^Pepenceift the field. We 
•need more efforts on the Bureau^ part to discuss these things before obligatmg 
funds and establishing unworkabl^systems > ~ u««.o» tr. 

14 REF: Section 510- We fully support this language. It re<^uires the Bureau to 
tie regulations to the statutes that they implement, and can assist Indians m under- 
standing the dtnamics of the r^latory process. ... ^ »u «i; 

15 REF: Se<ioft 512, new Section J14l{b)-We need a clanfichtion aa to the appli- 
cability of rent waviers or rental reductions up to 90% to rantract schools who uti- 

government housing. If rental rates for BIA schools only is meant, there would 
be substantia! comiietitive edge given the Bureau schools in r^ruitmg staff su^ 
stantia! loss would be experienced by the contract^ school which could not realize 

tills bdiGfit * 

Although' it may simjiify matters not fo have a "reviewable" decision of a smgr- 
intendent of Area EPA. It becomes more complex* a given supenntendent-of EPA 
disfavored contract schools, as is the case in some agencies, favor could be given to a 
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Bxp«» Of 8 contract aehool. ancT without a review procadure 
taon^ip itowlf between contm^r aod Bus^u. we rectmmend tiuit^ aimmitt^ 

Ai\^il*^°" "wPifrt the extension of the kidian Education Act Thia 

n. REP; ^ction 70J-762 'TillB. VH Bflingual ProBr«a»"_>riUe D of wW 

TiS Vn ^ ^ «»e mtrietive dead-end road 

♦i!!LI te.,*"?!^ *«etot reautiiorizations. Earlier rastricSve^ 

^ilfci. "r^i^ H '<i«mb' Sdds with We doBMrf 

and very iipall dows of Navi^ untO th^ were aUt^Sck^^Z 
ti^ off the Na^ becaJTlike all' mlS 



P«^S^^"t! P«»|ksient children and Sr^ iS^rS lawniace ia 

&^hg8 can benem from bilingual education pro-ams. and thatSm^KdS 

E^^imJ^S^^jf^'^^'i contributes toTrogram effectivS 

linSai^liSS!^^whfif^.^ ^IP^ recognition of "developmental" bi- 

iXt?S°1se^fSixXS' equal nun^bers of ' non- 

For too long Title VH lias been construed to sanction/ailow onlv trsnidtiftn«l hi 

Shind fc.^ to brmg the chilSren into school. Then they bum theSe 

' f ^^^^8 recognition of the iJoadbility of "developmental" bUinsmal ednca 

n^ti^^T^' ^l^ Un^^ States govJSment Ltchea up at^^th t^St taS^ 
national r^^h and -domesstic practice. Indians, who did Mt in mSateto 
country. vviH be among the benefidariea of this enlightenS c^f ^ ^ 
We are not as pleased with the formal fecogni^ of '^S^ieraaUve inHtruc 
programa'^which tranalates in Se'l^ °L5SLly^m'SioT^" 

« JfLf^ ""'^ .dispute the right of other communities to give their children immer- 
^on/submersion treatment»-IF that is what they reaily WitT^t ^^LS Jt 
the propnety of u^ng fai-lingual funds to run mSSaJ^SL <to^der at 
. nwZ!r»?! that it waa felt that .uch a iJomproS hKbe mide we are 
plea^ that such non-bilingual pr«ran«.will be limited to 4% of tS S5t $'l40 iS^ 
hon _and no more than 10% of th? total amount appropriated if 1 S« of $?40 

27?/S'n»w allowance' of "immersion" prograraa. the recjuirements in Section 
Z^I Ja^ , ^^^^''^J'T'^ programs am the I^S^Xmati^T^ 

good and should be masted upon in regulations and practice '^^«"»a«ve are 
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Given the apparent 'holy war' Kime D of E people have waged for immersion pro- 
grams, we are concerned about »peciou« 'evaiuation' that might s^k to prove the 
superioiHtv of immersion program* by 'finding', to th^r 'uurpriBe that students who 
start with more i^iglish end up with more Eoglish. The evaluation of these iramer- 
»ion pr«frams must include pre-treatment lan^iage assessment. _ ' 

We are pleased with the inclusion of "program of academic excellence m the 
range of programs allowed. For all these too many years, "bihngual education has 
been allowed to seeim, or acutaily fa©, inferior education. . . . , 

It is unfortunate that ft is still felt ne<«s«ury to get parents permisBion to place 
them in bilingual education. This is leftover horn the attitude that bilingual educa- 
tion is 'spectS education' for 'dumb' kids. _ . ^, „k- 

A timeshould come ih America when school districts will want/ need written ab- 
solution from parents for educating a ^dent only in English- 

We are plea^ to see the section 722 having to do with Indian Children In 

di> have Some concern about possiMe (miS>-internretations of Section -722(3X2) 
defining a "tribally sanctioned educational autiiority as, among other thmgs, an 

organixation whidi is efaflrteted fay the gow^ming ha^^of an 
tribe " Some tribes do not issue charters jas such. PL 9S-6S8 requires that 
"tribal oreahizationB" be sanctioned, chartered, or approved bv the fcri^ 
body. Some BIA employees have tak6n this language to tell «ie 'Tribe tot they 
must i^ue charters to any School they wish to approve fer a 6^ "^.^^^ j,f *^ " 
not the intent of PL 93-638 or this Act It is hoped that the term chartered will 
not he taken literally but will be understood to inc^de any ; appropriate form of 

formal approifal by the tribal governing body. . o^4„„ 

There may need to- be some clarifieation erf the intent or oper^titm of Section 
72^). It is our understanding that Title VH projects in BIA-operated whools are 
often delayed by the money passing through the Bur^u. Are there ways of avoiding 
this while placing ie^l and f»c^ responsibility with the re<»ivmg Board not the 

In conclusion, most of us who have foUowed TiUe VH-^er the years ar? quite 
pleased with this Title. With its flaws, it is a far b^tte^^^^.^yjan anyone thought 

possible last spring. ^ ''■i^ '^^i- '-'-^X^'-l. j »i „ 

Our one concern is that the allowing some 'imm#mte' 1>»#cte does not.beaime 
the wedge whereby immersion programs replace bil4ng^;Progf6n^. 

18. REF: Section n24(a>-The N^vs^o cottfract ssSioa^, have,i» general problems 
with the recommendation to have 8»hool £ateRdanee,^i»*ffii (boi^darto). However, 
we believe that what a school boundary does is not at^i^; de^- ^fhat m an attend- 
ance area? What is a school bqundary? What is the i%ialionship between schwi 
boundaries and parental choice, which is a part of Bureau regulati^? What So 
"boundaries" dofWhere does the funds go when students transfer? Where should 
the funds go initially-to the school of a students "boundary or to tfie school which 
accepts the students? What are the administrative restrictions for 'bqifiity hunting" 

*^°TSr*aS^major concerns to a People who think and understmid a "bouftdary" to 
mean something like a fence that keeps people from using their land. Many Nav^)08 
have more than one home, and there is a migration from home to horn? for mmiy 
families. Will the boundary be used to prevent people from hving tte otherwise 
normal traditional existence? , ■ j u t.u -a 

We request that these issues be addr^sed by this comrnittee and by the Bureau 
and tribes, at least for the f^avsyo ar^. We must have clear definitions ajid prem- 
ises to work when such sensitive topics are ."legislated, 

Senator DECkJNCMNi, Mr- Cohoe- 

STATEMENT OF BENNIE COHOE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RAMAH 

NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 
Mr. GoHOE. Good morning. My name is Bennie Cohoe. I am the 
executive director for the Ramah Nav^o School Board. Ramah 
Navajo School Bbard was established in 19-70. It is a community 
based ^cational organization. It is a nonprofit State corporation 
focusingon educational programs for the community. We were con- 
tracting for educationfifl serxices even before the establishment ot 
638 and we have an educational services background going back 
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about 15 yeans. We have beeii m»iving title IV ftmdiag for over 10 
para. Ramah Nav^ Sdiool Board. Pine Hill Schoolm accredited 
by the State of New Mefxioj as well as North Central Accreditation. 
So looking at it from that viewpoint, the Ramah Navajo (^mmuni- 
. .. ty has used educaMoa as a hub to community development and 
comniunity pn^ress. 

The reason the board has sent me down here is to raise some 
issu^ which <ame about Jbecause of the» new standai^ that is now 

. going to be imposed, as I interpret it, throt^h Senate bill 2496. It 
seems as though all the progr^ that the local community has 
made is somewhat hemg put back into the gray area. The tribe and 
the loc^ community are going to be losing their authority and am- 

> trol m bringing about progress in the area of education for their 
Indian peopla I am definitelir omeemed in that area. I think there 
should be more clariflcatioB relative to how the standard is now 
written down; as to how the Bureau of Indian Affairs is going to 
use it; and how it will more or 1^ bind Indian MbeS bai into a 
rut where ^e will have less flexibility in experiencing new tech- 
niques which are now available nationwide. 

[Subsequent to the hearing the following correspondence was 
mibmitted for the hearing record:] 

U-S. BiKABTMSNT or THll^^^mao1l, 

Bureau or Indian Ai^Aiss. 
Albuqutrqm, NSf, Januaiy S4, 1985. " 

' Bennie Con ok, 

^^uUtK mmitor, Bamah Nav(^h &h0ol Board, Inc.. 
Pine Hill, NM. 

Dear Mr. Cohos: The National Qanputer Center has approved the following com- 

L Conttact MOOC14^M2S3, Latdp Sum Indirect Cost wtem your letter dated Sep- 
tember .1984 requited to procure three (3) word proctors, consisting of two 
desktops and one portable, . ^ 
' 2, Contract xMOOCl 4204318, ECIiV Chapter I- An approved copy of your applica- 
tion dated January 16, is enclosed. . • 

Additional informatiori and documents i^uired by the National Computer Center 
are as follows; ; 

1. A revised cost schedule indicating harlware to be purchased. 
. 2. Make, Model, Estimated Coet of lease or mirchase and maintenance. 

S, Upon receipt and acceptan^ of the hardware, please furnish a copy of the pur- 
chase order and a li^ showing Model Numbers, Siriai Numbere and Ixx^tion of 
usmg organization for each contract. 

Please furnish all of the" above documants to .thia offipB and we will forward them 
to the National Computer Onter. 

Also, once the purflhas^ are made, please contact Rama| 'Navajo Agency for 
proper identification and accountability of the eouipment, priding a cox* of the 
inventory listing to this office. ' ^ ^ 

Sincerely, 

Lloyd Spottkd WoLP, 

Contracting Officer. 

Mr. CoHOE. I am proud to say that the Ramah Navajo communi- 
ty has over 30 students who are now in wll^e. Back in 1970 there 
was not a single college graduate in the Ramah Navajo community. 
Tins was done because the community used selMetermination, not 
only in education but in other areas, in economic development, and 
, so forth. There will be a hinderance if the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is allowed to impose standards on local initiative. That is my main 
concern. 
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My other concern is, 1 would like to '"'"^^SllSfrtr'S 

the doors to prekindergarten begiimingj^ newyear. 
In Se area of G&M, thei;e seems Iqlje ^ problem on the t^^^ 

ssui!;tir»^o«™=>?.w^^ 

it™S Sibal facility.%e are t^^g to say « not^e 

fundine shortaaes for our facilities m the Pine HUl School. 1 Ma 
to S^SInrWU School looking like bureau fa?il't'« J"''* 
whire We are doing our best to maintain it as it ■sj'?'^',"?''-./'^ 
wouS like to get on the funding from whicTi the pther 

S'Jols a« getting their '^°''-y'J'£'^l,^^^^iLf'^,n""i 

sponse we got is that you are not on the U&M lunamg sys«s 

'X\SefSStI^»ncen.ed about the way the fo^ 
n.u'Styep.to fund Puf t^^f 

fairs does not ^ ""Jj?^^^ and could be 

Veil as the Ramah Nav^o School Board would oe very app 

would like to say that I am very thankful th^ hearings a^ 
taking place and we would like to see and have more Bur^u hear 
Ses as they relate to educational issues and health i^Jf^^-J^"^ 
& are many concerns which the Indian people hfetl^t should 
hstened to, we would like to have the Government co^e m^t us 
the Tidd rather than having to go to Washmgton all the time. 

'^C^AtZ^DECoNHNi Thank you very much. On the question you 
rnSd Sout^ratlon and maintenance: You are havmg trouble 

re^^Uuest since the 98th Congress was a4]ourned? 
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Mr. pOHOE, Yes; sir. We have been having negotiations with the 
^ntral office ptaff:^.This is relative to getthxg the Pine Hills 
bchool s faciHty conslnicted. Utilking the fund- Yes. The progr^ 
IS ve^ slaw. It is going to take some time and we are aware of it, 
but then again, we do have some structures that were constructed 
smce 1974, which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has ignored, accept 
mg funding for those faeilities, but now sinc^ it took us about 3 
yeare to get them to recc^i^^ and to understand our situation, the 
fiunding takes about 2 years. ic 

Senator IM^ncini. Are you familiar with the language that we 
put m the bill? / 

Mr. CoHOE. Yps. ^ 

Senator DeConctni. You may have offered that to us. It was 
clear to us what the intent of that language was. 

Mr. CoHOE. Yes; we are too. I understand the intent of your staff. 
They are saying that they are not bound by that language. 

Senator DeConcini. We will have to change that then. We would 
hke to assist you because that was the intent, afid the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs knew that. 

Mr. CoHOg. I do not know what needs to he done. Stamp it as a 
priority or something. They said th^ were not bound by it ^ 

Senator IMbNaxi. Thank yo^. We will try to work with you on 
that. Your prepared statement will be entered in the record at this 
pomt \ 
v[The statement follows:] 

Pr^ared Statement op Bknnie Cohoe, Exscimvg DiRi^ntJB, Ramah Navajo 
ScH€X>L Board; Inc., Pink Hill, NM 

t I?^ Ramah Nav^ School Board prints the following cx^nc^ms r^rding the 
Indian Education Amendments of 1384 for the consxdemticn of the Committee: 

L btandards: Tnbal/Local School Board Authority 8ec. 502{b>^rfevision of 1121(d) 

1 his revision deletes tnbal/local schobi board authority to develop alternative 
educational standards. Rather, tribes/Ibcal school boards may develop "proposals" 
tor the becretary 8 consideration. No criferia for evaluation of pmposals is dSineat^ 
;° fi't M Secretary No review process or appeals procedure is established to 
prot^t tnbes/ local school boards from declination to ^opt/accept by the Secretary • 
^^il; Contract Jeopardy with Kespect to BIA Educational Standards-^. ^ 

502(c)^revision of 112KeK 

TTiis revision strikes out the second^ sentence of the paragraph: 'The Secretary 
shall not refuse to enter into a contract on the bmm of failure to meet such fBL^U 
standards. This poses several problems if not clarified: (a) should funding level be 
msumcient to implement, full-scale, these standards will contracts be withheid*? (b) 
t ?io propel alternative standards will contracts be with- 

field i' (c) will there be an interim period, during which provisional contracts are 
issu^. pendmg Resolution of po^ibie di8pute(s) between tnbes/contract schools and 
the Secretary on proposed alternative standards? 

Failure to strengthen the authority of tribes/iocar school boards to establish alter- 
native educational standards and the respective reci^ition and/or standing of such 
standards jeopardizes contract schools ability to meet the special needs of their com- 
munities-j in effect, forcmg contract schools into the Bureaujs educational mold. 

6, standards: Choice Between Bureau or Public School Pn^ramCs). Sec. SO^c)— 
addmg new ^rsgra^hf2) to n21(e). 

The new i^ragraph states that contract schools must . be in compliance with 
: ' either BIA educational standards or be accredited by , ."^accrediting agen- 
cies recognized by the Secretary of Education or the State in which it is fomd:' 
Agam, this forces tnbal contract schools to adopt educational programs that reHect 
either the Bureau or Public Schools. There is ample re^arch and study evidence 
that these systems have failed Indian children. Contract schools have demonstrated 
their ability to respond to the' needs of their peoples, have a greater understanding 
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of the iocal situation and must to allowed to cootinue their efTtffte to provide qM- 
ity educational alternative* for Indian children. 

recommend this paragraoh be changed to read: '. • ^^.^'Ll'StoS 
the educational standards estabSshed fay the Bureau of Indian Affsdrs ^ tribamacai 
schtS^rd alternative standards or have <«>tained or be a ^didate for accredita- 
tioTwitTone of the accrediting a^ci^ recognized by the Secretary ofM"^^o" 
or^he State in which it is found^' Such language Cpr^PPOBing the r^^^on of 
items No. 1 and No. 2) m»gnize* the equal status of Mial/local school board educa- 

**Tst!S^^indlan Parents Ri^t*. Sec. 503-^on ;i24. Amended^ 

A i^nabie system eittabliahlng attendance boundariBS^^^^^ 
m^^ut in place so long as the P.L. 9&-561 guarantee of Indian P^^^^^P^^f. 
S^oose the educiitioaal appropriate for their chii^n is mamtamed. It 

muS^re^ized that triSlamtrJS schoota represent an alfc^ve^^t^ . 
Sm to 8^u operated programs. <Parent8 must be j^Ie to chooae between th^ 

svstems witltout geographical or other r^trktions/barners. w- „ 

^rthe? the d^ta^/Bureau needs to be. directed to faciUtote a resolution to 

• atSn« p4lems/bSttdari« i»ith 

^tiated at the top level* of the Bure«tt with puJUc school stato and 

/^nt XernmenHgencies in ordet to sddrew ^le c0atini8i*g ,proHem8 aawdated 
» i with attendan<» boundaries between Bureau and pubhc school P««^^. 
a Bureauof Igdian A««d« a$«cation Functions: Operations an^ 

Sec 504SdX2) recommended atMition trf |»ragraph (D) ^.«x.fi^n»l 

The amendments clarifying Qp& questions ^'^^^^ ,^^^,f^^^ 
tacilities is greatly appreciated: However, wime contract sc^s operate Programs 
other San S4n (L., IHS Qinic, Social Senrfi^ etc). There contmuesto be a 
Sem of ^Meeting ad^uate funding for O&M from these contract sources. We 

graS ^J;^^$S\^^^neSTtrom yurU^ offi<^ within the Bureau, 
other Interior office and federal d^artment&^_^^ «»K/aV9x_S«^nn llffi 

6. Allotment Formula; Funding preschool Programs-Sec. 505(aX2>-Section uz» 

'^"&v^Sf^Stract schools have in-place preschool programs that will no longer be 
fuSS^l^ fSin^S pSed ^der &e ISEP ^muia. National studi^ i^b 
iSe^hrsycc^ of p^hool programs regarding future academic performance 

. ' '^iS'adK'a'^^h^Jreschool fimding^^^ 

■ ed degree and onlv for those Qualifying fmancialfy.^e therefore ask that the foi- 

%"fcSS^|?oS'fr^hoS^ms to Indian c^^^ 

Headstart for preschool prc«rams in operation pnor to October 1. . Awards 

7. Allotment Formula: .&ntract Schwl Access to Incentive Monetary Awards 

^5tlS?io?^l%l^^^^*r4Sh« schools Will have access to 

°'8^SSnr^^X^A*a^K^^^^ ISEP Funding General Reccmmenda- 

*'°Fluctuating student enrollment and pursuant cost variation is ^^^"I'^ly ad- 
. drlS m the current "Count Week" fsEP ^^al^^^^^"" P.^^ 

would indeed* entail added accounting, we recommend that ISEP nmding a otment 

■ ^ determ^ on the average daily attendance of each school and fundmg allotment 
adjusteTSannually. ffi svstem would better address student transfers and 

'added or decreased burden on the schoors resources. „i„ 
9. pSbUc Lav^ 93-638 Indian Self-Determihation and Education:;^mmenda- 

- *Maf Streamline reports and requ^ts for information Pr^^fid P"ff "^j^^^^ 
recommend that contract supervision, negotiation, eta ^ '"O^^^^^H^"^ 
Office to facilitate the contracting procedure. fP^her the coi^trartingp 
tn hp n^examiiied— schools are service providers and should not be encumoerea 
with thT?Srict^n7S demands of contVact law. So long.as adequate fiscal control 
Ts LrciS a" d quality programing delivered. ^^c^ls are^om 

The Bureau needs to encourage this process by ehmmating unnecessary paperwork 

■ '^X^plcilitate property transfers and ownership: Many contract schools operate 
' SD^ al onetime funding, projects and have procured equipment through these 
Ofttn! though ad^^^tfinstitutional capacity exists, continuing these pro- 

I 
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^ms is impoiiibl© dm Us qwm^m ov^ property ownerehip. It is requested the 
Bureau asms! m fadlitaUng th& trantfer of ownemhip erf such pniperty to the 
tract sehooKs). : 

(c) Education auditing proc^ 1^ Rai^ah Navaoo School Board stron^y supports 
tne concern recognized ^ the managers r^arding fairness and due pnx^ of the 
ttJucation auditing process. We ux^ Congress to act swiftly ^ resolving these mat- 
ters tpage* 54, Mragraph 2). ^ . ^. . ^. 
10. Vvel of Funding for Title |V— Indian Education Progran»: 
rhe Kamah Nav^Jo School Board is concerned that the level of funding for th^ 
programs contniu^ to decr^se. Wa urg^ Congress to increase the level of ftindina 
for th^ ^^{uable prtsftams. It is also a c«»ioem of the School Board that the profeS^ 
term has been hmited ta one year. This limitation decrease protect continuity and 
^^Sd^?^ »ciux>la in that they must complete the appUcation proc*- 

Senator DeCononl Mr. Bar^as. ' 

STATEMENT OF tOUfS BARAJAS. GHIEF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, HOTEVIIXA-BACAVI COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARS OP 
EDUCATION, HOl^VILLA, AZ 

Mr, Barajas. Senator ;|^C6ndni and committee nuembers, tliank 
• K'i^J^^ allowing us. to be on the panel in support of Senate bill 
2496. 

My name is Louis Bar^, chief school administrator, the Hote- 
vUla-Bacavi School Board df EducaticSi. 

. Hoteviila-Bacavi Community School is a Ipnderg&ten through 
eighth grade school located on the Hopi R^rvation and providing 
services to Hoteviila-Bacavi. 

Knowing the prioritv that the Hopis have placed on education, 
and haxnng worked with Chairman Sidney for several years on the 
hi^ school project, and now running a contract school for the 
tnbe, our board at HBCS took action sevei^ months ago to adopt 
and follow State of Arizona standards. We know the type of educa- 
tion we need to send students out of our Kjhool into the new . Hopi 
Junior and Senior High School that has finally become a reality on 
the Hopi Reservation. The concern that our board has in meeting 
these accreditation standards is in the area of funding. We are 
aware of what we receive through our ISEP funding. We know 'in 
order to be accredited that certain standards have to be met in pro- 
viding adequate programs for our students and so w^ are concerned 
whether there will be funding available to start library services, 
council guidance services for students, and computer programs. 
There are several pr<»rams now that we, as a contract school, are 
not able to fund with operation money that we receive. So the 
board has taken this into consideration and we are already looking 
for additional funding. 

For example, through title IV, which we are supportive of, we 
know that adeqiiate funding is not available through title IV to 
support these services. 

pie concern that we have raised is will there be funding avail- 
able to contract schools to meet the standanJs that we are hoping 
to begin to follow up this time. 

The concern out on the reservation has' been with school bound- 
aries for the past year, that is, developing school boundaries. We 
are a contract school surrounded by four or five BIA schools and 
they are wanting a more definite answer as to what the boundaries 
are and what purpose they will serve when a contriact school is in a 

* ' ■ ■ . 
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situation where it is surrounded by BIA schools as to really the 
purpose they serve. r ■, \ j j 

Looking at the language, it is really not spelled out or defined 
just what service school boundaries will be able to provide. , 

Thesfc two areas have been of great. concern for our board mem- 
bers at HBCS and the other areas. Even though we are working 
toward accreditation we still have questions .of rumors flying 
around conciming school closures if we do not meet accreditation 
by a certain period of time. We feel that there needs to be more 
input from local board members, or members of villages, to begm 
the process of working on development of procedure or alterna- 
tives for contract schools that are possibly facing school closure. 

There needs to be input from people out in the field who are 
working with these schools. We feel this is being left out. We are 
not allowing them to give input into something that a v^ei, 
maybe from Washington, is going to be setting guidelines and 
standards for us to follow, not knowing what is goinig on out m the 
field within our areas. Those are the three areas with which we 
were greatly 'concerned. , , ^ *• 

We thank you for allowing us to come down on such short nouce 
to be a part of t6e Nav^ Association of Contract Schools since we 
are a school that sets out by ourselves pn the Hopi Reservation. 
These are the closest contract schools to us. .We are slowly begin- 
ning to develop a communication link with them. 
* Senator DeConcini. You make some very good argument^ about 
forward funding. I understand the Bureau of Indian Affairs is con- 
sidering the utilization of a spring student count to determme the 
level of funding for the succeeding fall term. Will this accompbsh 
the objective of forward funding.or is that going to be detrimental? 
Does anyone cai^ to answer that? Who has that on 4h^ir agenda/ 
Mr. CoHOE. The forward funding, the way it is now, the way it 
will be good but it is still as outlined here. If it g&mes on a timely 
basis, I guess it will be all right. • . 

Senator DeConcini. If you took a spring count to determme the 
level of funding for the riext year, would that satisfy you? 

Mr. Berun. Senator, my role here is to respond to such questions 
for the association. ' 
Senator DeConcini. OK, Mr. Berlin. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM O. BERLIN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD. INC. 

Mr. Berlin. I think that the spring count would be adequate if 
the language contained in the bill, were followed with the notifica- 
tion by July 1 of the followup then for 85 percent, I believe it is, 
and the balance of 15 percent in September. It would be adequate. 

What we are told, however, is that with the lack of imp^menta- 
tion of the law because of the holdup on the funding, the language, 
that we would be faced with the possibility of situations such as we 
had where information has just now been generated and dissemi- 
nated to us based upon the October count. This is not adequate. It 
puts you 3 to 4 months into the school jear before you can make 
your decisions on staffing, et cetera. It ju^ does not work. The July 
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1 date would work baaed upon a tpiing count where the foUowup- 
' It would be ^equate. ' ' 

^Senator IfeCoNcmi. Thmk^m. I have no ftirthra- questions. 
Does anyone on the staff? If not^ thank you very much for your tes- 
timony and your help today. , * j 

Your prepared statement wiU be entered in the record at.thid 
point. > 

[The statement fbUo^s;] ,' /' 
Pkspabkd StATntofT TMt AXAHQ Navajo ScHOot BoASB, Ijrx, Scsjomo BV De. 

!^**^ Incorporated, CANSB) k most appi«ciatjve of the 

ai«i *te«mMJt rektive to «jeir ne«to, et|»ca% those nsaraiij tI»^e^^S^^ 
our diMren^ The bc&ni is mindful «^4he «Me wo rk ^S^Si^ltS^^iS 
^!fii\^ oversight miqabaitiw and is conl!d«it that equXSLfSSS 

■Die cOTBTOenta sahmitted hereid^ of two kinds: ^Mand »pedric The aener^ 
for contract school^and for schools operated by tte^^u of Ii^m 

wp^^SSS?!^ proWeias lacod By ANSB and other schools 

^Z^^^^:^'^^^ langaaga of the law fiffwarf'ftmangand admin- 

c^tinuance with theae problems wl impah- *e 
to sSni ^ ^''^ and to improve the educational opportnnitien^ted 

Forward fundii^ is nw^ssary if school boards and adiainiatfators are to be able to 

comprehensively^' Prevailing opinion notwith- 
stantline^ having to wait until three and one-half msmths rf«hool have airwdv 
elap^-Wfore learning how much^money will be available to operate SISS 
^♦^^^li'^^h^^^^^'^iy^^ not soon enough. "w .cnooi ror 

^inSffj^u contention that the Indian ElncatiQn Act of 1978 (PX. 95-561) 

^ ^ developnent of a formula that included administrative overhead 
S S^i^^t*. •"''^ >?t.*^ «°fortunstely. it seta forth ho specific 

* Si Wifl mS neither dom it. d^e these. Exigting dEu- 

mSe.Ki^'*^^" °^ t^tegories to be considered in calculating the ISEF is com- 

meSS.^be°yn1S" ^^"^'i' ^ ^P-ded a^^T^., 

cond^^A^ and recurrent theme discernible throughout the legislation ^ some 
^« ffn* ifP?^^^"^°" members of the board. This thSe may be stated 

mcreasmg control by the federal agencies, especially the BIA. over 
SLac2^.^h °P^,^t'«'^. °f <^^trB^ schools. Though ^ ^ these «^1 Z 
ctoractenzed by severa agencies, as Ihecessary to adequate control, to operational 
^^.^'^"""l^ti"" of-u^ful informa4nJr to other legitimatJ^Xm- 
f^I I.k k°"i5"^ purposes, they represent a stWdy erosion of the autonomy of 
school boards; a further restiiction of the process of Self-<ietermination; Vnd a 
i.?^ i 5 development of mdividualistie, culturally-tribaily^riented proce- 

iTfifMP"^""^ ^® «ail"enes8 and vari^of needS of a ^n ^ 

TmmlJf^lJPi TJ;^"^- ^uT^ W^^> each administrative procedure, each 
commun ty goal or tradition is being forced into acceptance of and production of a 
wnrlH"T^„ °v PubJjc-pnvate school systems as they exist in the non-Indian 
l^IiL ™P'''^8t'0"S are senous, far-reaching, and inimical to the interests of 
Indian studfente andcammunit»e§, especially those on reservations. 

unde^ thfoTFP fa'i! ^} f"nction8,^pport services, and construction 

under the OIEP is commendable. Past experience in attempthig to negotiate, consu- 
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mate, and operate contract* with mn ai^ncy office that does not imdenrtand educa- 
lion, its processes, W iU needs hm been very poor. However, if intra-^ns^ ^STt 
perronalities, favoritism, and piBe^iohai apathy that ncrw exists witfcUn the BIA is 
not contravened or significantly redu(^ this legislative initiative will have small 
effect/ There are already rumors and grtunhlings at Ar^ and Agency ievete oin- 
ceming the unworkahility of the new organizational sltnicture, disputes oyer transi- 
tional procedures, and stated fears of new supmnsory relationships.. It is predicted 
here that implementation of these aspects of the Amendments will crealfe several 
ra^r difHculties for contract schools, when ^x»mpli«h0d. • , , . 

General assistance, protection, and extended authority for local MA school boarc^ 
are additional commendable f^Mitures the legislation. Similarly, tribes and com- 
munities receive more attrition, albeit thes? gain* are partially offset by increased 
authority of the BIA, e^., in ^ool dosur^ procedures, boundary Setting, and set- 
' ting standards, ' > . t 

fit terms of specific actions of tto legiriation or of specific language and stipula- 
tions, several items are of ccsicem to ANSB- These are discussed in the sequential 
order in which they occur in the Inflation's amferen^^ report 
' Sec. 722 (C). GJongreis is c^men&d for requiring a bilingual M©ds as^ssnjent 
and concomitant evaluation df In^^an bilingual programs. 

Sec. 7S5. The includion of authori^aticm for research is most encoura^fing. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that cto^^&cts to conduct r^^rc^ must be c^itained throu^ 
. cofibpetition. 

Under Title V are the followii^ * „ ^ 

Sec. 502 (CK2). The reference to . initial contract ... is confusing. Does 
this section apply only to newly created or contracfted schools? 

Sec. 502 (CXS). This section usurps tte authority of the local school board, thereby 
violating th? spirit of P.L. 93-638. Forcing a mjhool to charge its ^tire a^^unting 
^fstem could be excessively buhlensoane and expensive^ if iti^ ^^em were different 
than the BlA's (accrual vs cash ba^). . 

Sec. 50a (D). The wording of this ««tion a{^>^uns to sugg^ that both Congress 
and the Bureau officials know in ^ivan<» ^t sufficient funds for use fay scluwls m 
complying with standards will nU be available in the forseeaWe future. 

Sec. ^ (GXl). This pait^rajA is in direct conflict with the language of the Interi- 
or Appropriations Cdnference Report for- FY 1984, 1%at conference report required 
the closing of the Msgdalena Peripheral Dormitory when the construction of the 
, Alamo Nav^io Community Schorf was completed This a)nflict should be resolved. 

Sec, 503. The statiU^ of ojntract schools was ^not addres^ in this section on 
' "School Boundaries." ^ ■ ' , 

Sec. 504 (DK2). Difficulties for schools may be predicted to arise because ot the. 
dependence of this section's shiccess on the <S)Operation amoag the various agency 
offices of the BIA. To be' effective, the agency superintendent for education must be 
able to control and direct the maintenance employe^ as weU qb theftaidft^. ^ 

Sec. 505iAX3). The new formula categories added in thh subparagraph are a meas- 
urable ga^T for schools. Arriving at formulas to calculate some of th^ additions 
will be difficult The incli^on of administrative costs for contract schools should 
have been included in the formula revision rather than in subparagraph (BX3). A 
significant amount of consultation with tribes and schodl personnel will be neces- 
sary if equitable funds are made available to schools for th^ purpose. 

Sec. 50RE). The contents of this section raise the question of how contract schools 
may receive allocations from this "separate fund/* and of the possible initiation of a 
merit pay plan. In the case of the latter possibility, it should be noted that there m 
much potential for abuse and for penalizing adequate or"excellent teachers through 
use of the subjective criteria. 

See. 506. This section must be rescued and implemented as soon as poesible. 

Sec. 1145. Clarification is needed to determine if the stipulations set forth m this 
section apply to contract schools. , , 

Sec. 513. Based upon the experience of the past ye^ of its existence and upon 
the needs of its students, the Alamo Nav^ School BolQ-d most urgently requests 
that the authorization for 20 U.S.C. 241 be extended for five years. The benefits de- 
rived from this Act have often been the difference between continued operation and 
closure of the school. Benefits to students have been valuable beyond measure, and 
the involvement of the community in the school and its pnx^sses have been appre- 
ciably strengthened because of the 'Title IV" programs available to the school. 
Recommendations are as follows: > 

1. Supplemental appropriations should be made as soon as possible to enable im- 
plementation- of the law. » 
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e£S^At^^X!!?^^i/^^I^^^ ^ lotion and tX. 93- 

^ be ^nam threogh the field hmrhm smd ^tM be i«ioIved timjugh 

>J;^Tf™^°^ 8«^iiati0QS thai lixait or redtt«» tl» autiiority and the aa- 
wnSraftd ^''^^ ^ <^tract sod mA-operated, . should be eliminated or 

« '*;u^tilf " hearinp should be ktM. to aliow more entitiea to present testimony 
on th^M&tmg form of thejegisiaticm. 

♦kJ^H^ f^T^ 2*^' ta«s»POrated, herewith exprenes its thanks to 

the &nate Sel^dommittee on Indian AlTaire for thia oppoi&n% to piSiS 
IS,^ ?^«*»r«^ ^ ^ appi«cia^ve of the atlStion and coSratiS 
that mil be given to these by the CMmaittee and knows that the results of tte wT- 
deavor wm be beneficial to the eauae of In4ian education. ' 

u ^n^lg^^^s^NCiNi. We are now going to take a 10- or 15-minute 
break. When we return we will b^-with the panel of the Navaio 
Area School Board Association, lU^er Wilson, vice prudent, Mid 
itot^rt Salabye^ execaitive Ixmrd member. 
DSec^ taken.] i ' 

Senator DiCoNciNi. The Select CoiniMttee on Indian Affairs will 
reconvene and^ we will have me panel from the Nav^|o Area School 
Boan! Association. Hease proceed. Your full statements will be en- 
tered into the r^rd. If you will, summarize tiiem for us, please. 

STATEMENT OF ROGEB WQ^N, VICE PRESIDENT, NAVAJO 
AREA SCRCM)L BOARD ASSOCIATION 

Mr Wii^.^Hiank you, Senator peCondni and members of the 
Senate Select Gbmnuttee on Indian AffairB. We sent you a cony of 
our detailed written testamony last week and mil confine our com- 
ments to a few remarks in ord» to provide ample opportunity for 
questions from your committee. 

The Nav^o Area School Board Assodation president appeared 
b^ore you on February 21 and stress^ several points, many of 
which were Consequently addre^ fay title V of H.R. 11. We have 
supported that piece of Illation by resolution and have c6m- 
^nented on it extensively during the formation stage. ^ 

Meanwhile, we have also filed suit against the Department of In- 
tenor for it^ failure to fully implement PubHc Law 96-561. For 
years we have been passing resolutions, writing letters, and.t^ifV- 
ing before ojngr^onal appropriation committees to draw atten- 
tion to these violations of statutes and Federal r^dtions. Where- 
as, for many years we have been ignor^. FinaUy wefile an imple- 
mentation lawsuit to eet things accomplished which we have previ- 
ously testified should have been handled by oversight congressional 
committees. It is, after all, the laws passed by the Congr^ that 
have been Ignored. 

Now we have a problem. Sin^ur non-Federal funding Jalimit- 
ed and the Interior knows it, the settlement negotiations'l^m' to 
havfe been purposely stalled even though we have agreed on nearly 
ail points. . , / ^ 

We have a question for the committee. What can you do' to en- 
courage the Interior Department to settle this lawsuit? The settle- 
ment is directly tied to a full implementation of Public Law 95-561 
The education system established by that law is a good one. It is 
much improved from the past but it is still incomplete. Many of the 
problems we deal with in lawsuits are also the problems dealt with 
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by the Indian education amendment of 1984. We are in a fight and 
we need your help. We feel this i$ in fact your fight too. " 

W^ want to str^ certain items which are of immediate and crit- 
ical importani^. First the forward fiinding provision. This is essen- 
tial for the education program plan. Schools do not know how 
much mOpey they have until late in the year at a point in tune . 
when they are faced with procurement deadlines. Thi^ jnust be 

^^Se^d, facility maintenan«^ has been an identified problem for 
years. The amendment of 1984 pi^oVides for a change where educa« 
tors will purchase services from facilities managmeflt This wul/ 
give the clout necessary to educators to get things doaie on i»iUpie»y' ' 
basis at their schools. ^ * . , 

Third, school closure proposals for the Nav^os #ere recently 
made to the Navsyo Tribal Ckjundi: In the past, do^ire plans have 
often been ill-advised and done with disrepffd for consultation re- 
quirements. Federal regulations promulgated in 1979 ^mandates 
that procefuros be developed for the school closure. They have 
never been written and there is a d^pemte need to get them on- 
line right away. . - ; . . J 

Finiilly, we want to stress two glaring omissions in the amena- 
ment. No. 1, they do not address the wage grade employe^ prob- 
lem Cooks, food service workers and bus ^rivers remain under thffl 
system and the r^ults are they are entitled to pay whi^ is much 
higher than a similar position in the public schools. This is e?t- 
tremely wasteftil and should not be tolemted, • . t> ui- 

No. 2, the waiver of the Indian preference provision m Pubbc 
Law 95-561 does not allow preference to be waived in favor of per- 
sons who are not currently employed by the Bureau Indian Af- 
fairs. This is nbn^nse^ since the effect is to give job preferen«» to 
non-Indians already employed over outside or nonemployed non-In- 
dians. There is a policy of the local control law and this provision 
unnec^sarily limits that control. - , w 

This is the end of our statement. ^ 

Senator DECoNqmi. Thank you. ^ ■ 

Do the other panel members have anjrthing to add? 

Let me ask a couple of questions because you certainly raise a 
good point and I think more than a point. Like you Say, there is an 
issue here th^t has been neglected by the BIA. What kind of stond- 
ard do you recommend be used in the interim while, or at least 
while I hope, the BIA and the tribal governments are in the proc- 
ess of developing the appropriate standard? What is used and what 
Should be used? What is hanging it up hqw? Are there any interim 
standards that the tribe adopts or do you just' kind of float along? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT SALABYE, COUNCILMAN AND SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBER. THE NAVAJO AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIA- 
TION ' / 

' Mr. Salabye. Thank you. Senator DeConcini, for c&ning out here 
and hearing our input to thi6 very important hearing. I am Robert 
Salabye, councilman, and also a school board rtiember and a 
member of this school board association. 
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e« ; - *lft-n^^ my state^itt.by saying it seems very unfair 

l ' \ - S^i W" on Navsp laiid %br^ the country to have the 

A.; tiU^P^ 01 I nd ia n AflMrS^ itmOm StAhfOmlR ftsr on )nnef anA i* aa^^c. 



• • AffMrs: ignore standards for so long and it s&ems 
•^;».^. w.^j^n f4 pt wC i ^ aa Rchogl hoard nagmbars, hav e to' must e r up ou r 
^ ^® a^inst the Bureau of Indian Affaire to 

\ laws and Our iaws that are passed "by Congress to 
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, V . j^^*^ laws and our iaws that are passed 

»»»ra(»^ent the quality educatiofi^on the reservation. 
1 *«"'^««ule a^smt'and,we want to see some standaitis. We want 
. ^J^i^guiaelines ^teBHshed by the Bureau of I^ian Affairs. 

>V . , M^iong overdue, and it.sJ:^uM not have been ne cesss^^ me law- 

^^^^"^ f*ti^P^«^^®^#6K^Winn the interim of getting the 

I feel that the Nav^o -IVibe has taken some initative at 
^ Sit' ^ «nd adopted some ^ucation^ polidi^ related to school is 

on Nav^o reservations and 1 think that is a beginning. 
. V ijhose pdicy statement^ r6gard% education we haV6 indicated J' . 
^■Ufm, Tf Sf^^ -in. curriculum that we would like to ' 

vA'^iwff*^^^ and.there are also ce^n standards we feel that 
'i*4 > T^^"^^ be across the board from pres|jhool. kindergarten through 
4^ •' '^ even the ppstsecondary schools aiSd even adult edupation we 
.¥-^1 H?Wig a broad statement in those areas cjf-pursuit of educa- 
¥ H • V ; i^wn tod iMrm , \ ~ . - 

¥. W ''-' uS* interim I think tW sincef there is a big void of standartis I 
^y- V fei^ve we n^ your support In helping us settle this negotiate 
•:, . -lay^t and that the standwd for Public Law 95-561 doesalreadv 
; l^^ vi , out some'guideliues of what should bf—— . ' ' 

*^ ' Senator DECoKqiNi. You have this Senator's support. It just 
. . . V really bothers me that the agency will not' respond, I do not know 
. - ^what I can dp. I can not force them but I can sure do something to' 
V .c^it'Qff .«ieir admmistrativfe funds if they are'not gtoing to comply 
, and do this. * . ' " • ' : 

■ ■ have.j^t b€S0n advised °by the .'staff here that 'this has been 
'^omg on since late 1979. ^> - 
' Mr. Saiabv?. Yes. . 

. Senatoc DiConcin* I thought it was a year and a half or 2 years 
■ ' ^ ^ of 'tbi^ch. I am glad you brought it to-diy attention. I am 
*" to; do -everything I can in "the ap4)ropriation process to see 

. ' " ' . r.^ r®**" adfnmistrative 'budget is held up or„ reduced substantial- 
. , .My if they dfi -not issue the standards'. . • 

. ' 'Mr. Salabye. . May I make an additional. comments ' 
. ; Senator. DfeGfjNCim. Surely. . ; >^ ' . 

. . . ,^K;SilJ^Yfi. 11131 wdulil rBally4ieIp us to gat\things rolling. 
- , • , Another thing .that I understand that the D^rtment of Jus- ' 
♦ * McB in Washingtott h^ washed its hands of this lawsuit and threw 
♦ it back to the Department^pf Educatidn to settle. We are not asking 
f ■ ■ *^ f "y monetary settlemeftt. All we are asking for is for them to 
^<%»temeM the standards ^d the law that exists. ' 
\ * T 'l^nator I3^Ncmi. Thank yqa for bHnging my attentit^ to that. 
. I 0id not: realize they had baen issued 'and promulgated. I did not 

' • reahze we had been waiting that iong.- 

Thank' you, gentlemen. I appreciate your time and effort.. Your 
pr^red statement will be entered in the record- at this point. 
• ; , , ;= • tThe-statenient follows. Testimony resumes on p. 150.] 
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Pftgf»4^sD Sf A-misllft or nm Navjuo AmA School Boakd A^cciATO»f, Su^mrsD 
SY RoGKg WaaoN* Vim Pusam^^ *hb Bobist SiOiAKm, CoimautAK Aim 

SckOOL BOAKD MSMBKR * ^ 

tesUmony of the Nava^ Ar^ Sd^ Board Ajflfidatidn will addrew two 
of eonce m. In Part I we will go ^rourfl ^ ^ ^•^5^' H^^" 

20I9» and ictentify areas, where the Aaiocdafion believes that changes should be 
made in the law to make the sj^tem more workable. In II we w^! ^dress the 
1984 amei^ents which were recently fmssed by the (smgress and signed into ^w 
(^mriionly known as Title V of H. R Ih We have tsken a critical iook at ti^ differ- 
^% jHTOvifii^ which were in thoie amendfMatfc for poswhle deletioa <Mr amendmwt 

PAST I , 



-f s a&c 2oom — — — ^ 

Ttm is the section of tte law which ^stabiish^ state standards a base^^whieh 
th« Bureau standards atB not to fisdi below. For various r^aens this partictltar re- 
duiremient is not advMable. First, there are many slates wh^e Bureau schoois are 
located. To require a change in BIA standards for ^ich of tliose slates is not 
particularly f^wible. On tl^ Navsi^ rwrvaticm there arO schools located in three 
different stat^. The drcunu^oe h^ oCi^irred ami will continue to oeoir wMie an 
mdividti^l is fully cerUfied in tl» state New M^dco h^ tau^t in New^ 
Mexi^ Bureau gchools for many yaars and tton aptrii^ for a job in a Bureau Khod' ^ 
in the state of Arizona and finds that to bei included on the £^rtificate of digiWes he 
would have to go back to school for a penod of a year of more. 

State mlnimuiti requirements may or may be in the best intere^ of educauon- 
06 the reser^ons, iWe is the po^lMli^ for tte tribe to waive the datplished 
standards and itevelop its own revised ^aiExdard. This poisiBbiii^ is also there for 
local school boards if And when auQiorized by tl^ trfibal govmiin^ body. We b^lirae 
that the Bureau standards when tl^y are developed Vriil be very comparable to the 
standards of variouts states systems. , / i • 

^0>mmenL We do not believe that It is nft^asary or practii^ to utilt^ XXf mmi- 
# urn standards of every ^te where any Blireau sdiool is located a^d would advise 
that this particular section t» eliminated in iti^ entirety due to tte prdilems of im- 
plementation. 

js as.a 2002(c) . 

This is the section which d^& with national criteria for dormitory situations. 
This section is often included together witii the minimum academic standards sec-^ 
tion and in fact does essentially me same thing for residential situations. Unlike the^ 
acadtmic st^t^tkrds section, however, there is no provi»on for a waiver of these dor- 
mitory criteria by the tribes involved. . . f. 

Comment: We believe that a. provision more or le^ identical to me ptovtsjon tor 
the waiver of minimum academic standards should be included. There is no reason 
to believe thxJt tribes might have a better idea in the area of academic standaida l^t 
could not poesibly have a better idea for the provision of servi^ by dormitories. In 
fact, we believe th^t trib^ and local school boards ml|ht very well make highly 
beneficial changes in the way that homeliving pn?grams occur. 

u.s,a mm) , . 

This section deals with appeals of school board action by the local school supervi- 
sor to the school superinteiident who may for good cause and in writing overturn 
the action of th^ local school board. Regulations which were developed pursuant to 
this section provide that the Button is to ^tablish an appeal process for school 
boards when they believe that then^ actions have been overturned for other than 
"good cause." The Bureau had 180 days to develop this prtx^ure. Such a procedure 
could have been very simple; however, the Bureau in over four years has stilf not 
come up with a draft for such a procedure. « t • 

Title V of H.R. 11 prop<^es extensive language on appeals to school board action, 
providing that the app^ by the school supervisor must be in writing and be provid- 
ed to the school board and that the school board al^ wiJI have an opportunity to 
giv^ its side of the story to the school superintendent prior to the decision b^^ng 
made. No provision, however, is made for a subsequent appeal by the school board if 
they feel that the decision of the superintendent is arbitrary. 

Comment: We believe that the statute should provide for such an appeal by school 
hoards since this is in fact one of the problem areas in implementation of public law 
9&-56L . --..^ . ^ 
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aJSif iL^I^*^ dfftUisfith ^ ^^aiver of Indian Prefereace iawa A« 

Sli^ law 95-561 wsa «kinaliy pn^?om4 «im waiver waa an a«-eneonjpa88ing one 

; terpretatiGR of this sect«Hi by flie fot6mr Solidtor's Office determinea that Ind^ 
^ wm^ in fevor of non-Indian applit^nts who are alreS^ 
employed fay the Bureau of fcdian mdr^ In effect this Jreatea job pi^feWfc? 
^^^^"^^^^Vioy^ f the BIA which we doubt mm the intent ofG^gr^ irabo 
frmtrates the basic policy of the law to facilitate ladian control of In<fii| education 

irS^^ fr?^"^ °^ ^ Incbans. We stroi^ rocommend that the section be 



arj^m^ <iefinitioa aectioa where the term "educator" and "edacation poaitioa" 

irfS^if* ^1,^^^^ that thia drflnition iedioniahould be aniended to clearly 
ntS.M«^v f^^J^ edj«^tIoR are edadtion podtiona. There ahouWte 
no dMiht that th« inciudea those podtfehg curr^y UmmM as wage grade. If this 
ta not done it wrfl continue to cauae rattreme lSaknciallr«*I^ g«- sdS 
^ln?J5^ Poftiona are «ffl^ overpaid Theae jKmijoiTX^ SLeTnS^ 

should be &nined by the contiSldu^ 
tor. pay scale. Pay.reductiona and statua ehangea would imly ap^y to new hi^ 
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v,^^^ ^''^n^ wai take a c^^cal look at the pro^ns whidi 

EnSS^. ^ ^ Education 

AmemJnienta ^ 1884, We uaderatand very «learly and support the intent of thefie 
amendments. Be^nit^ ^ ms and cLtffi^ for aSSt^^oJS a SiS^ 

eiT. m^l?" ^ ^^"^ fe.^'^"^^ factory took a SiSiSd t£S 
fiS^j^^S^ educatojn iQ«t^ -nie resoltfwas a piece of legjsiatioh that id^ 
Gedm^jor problems and pfopoa«i a l^ative solution. 

The Bureau of Indkn affairs predictably testified on the proposed l^ation that 
th^ cculd do everything «iat the biU proposed to do adnSmSvaTand, 
mlt'!^« was not neoBSiary. The Bta^a at that time had no intention of 

maWng gie nece^ changes m the system nor did they make any attempt to do 
^.wL c^!!^ contended that tiie problems identified ^th the^tem 

l^ fn^^'"^ mimimatratively; however, this administration has been extr^ely 
u '^^Pjpmenting even the b^c provisions of the law which was passed in 1978 
#nd has refrained from taking a critfcai look at the system it is operatoTunfortu- * 
tSt 1^ cleariy prefer operatmg a system which d^^nt v^k to one 

^PP^^ the full implementation of P.L. 95-561 more or ' 

stopped With apparent assurances that their efforts would be praised, basic 
provisions of both the stetutes and federal regulatioia were simply ignoredCoS- 
tation requirements with school boards and Indian trib^ J»ve bleJtreated hife a 
silly game that this administration refvma to play. "-reatw une a 

«f w °f the complaint.of the NASBA lawsuit against the Bureau 

^IXhS ""^ specifi^some of the m^jor provisions of the law and federal 

Slf thP jtu'JT ^^K"f!^5« ^ ^ administration. Some of these are 
Clearly the fault of the Bureau but othtirs relate to the proce^ of making federal 
pohcy known ^ "cut the l«dg^," It seems that we are in a fiituatio^^^SI bS 
S|al ttS^tf. ^ mafcers^e last trying to develop policy that ^11 

nn^^,?)rfPf"l!f°,V"^ "^^^ ^ the B'urpau education system in 1878 deserve the • 
t^I^ ' K^}^- implemented Title V of H.R. 11 clearly is an effort to fores 
^! If w^i^*?^***'^* °° f^^^ and solvy its problems. As we have indicate^ 
d^tXJJZ^^ ""'"^ «ince numereus preblems are not ^ 

Title V. H.H. 11 ' ' ■ ' 

If we make no comment on the section, it is an indication that we Wve no strong 
Sn ■ °° li^Ienw with the inclusion of the 
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Sec. 502(a) 



dec. justaf J,', I . . . • 

This section -feqUlre* that education rtandards indude unmunizatjon require- 
ments deve!op«i in coordinaticn with tri^.and 8chopl^>aris. j j„„Hfi«4 
Cammenf We understand that the 'draftees of.the legtelation '»»»^ft S 
Drj^lems in this area; however, we have riot identified such prpWems and do not 
this Tanma where-tribes and «?hool boan^ need toAe involved. ^nd- 
ardsZ immunization are pretty wei| determined and are uf the proper r^m of 
health professionals. , 

Sec. Smb) - \ ' ' ■ . . ' . . 

. As it reads in tt* Amendment, the tribe, or Sf.hool b^J»^!]^f 
Standard would be req»ii«d-ia jubmit^alierna^ standards ^f^^ ^f^^^^Pg 
4aviBg the^thofify to do so. Tribal goverateg;hod « « fo rm erl y 
waiTO standards and there was a question whether or not tlmt waiver was^^tto 
the Secretary's approval in the same way that revised standards are «ibject to that 
approval. This clarification actuaUy reduces tribal authority by requiring thai alter- 
natiwe standards be developed. * , . . . ^* ♦ Uo 

Qimmeni:^ We have no ^rt*lem with the amendment but do not feel that the 
amendment is particttlariy important 

Sec SO^cm ' ' u , u- u 

Thfe section a4dres^ the prcAlem of ^sountability in cmitract schools whi^ 
have not been automatically subject to any particu^ standard The amendme^^^ 
auire# that each contract school either be hi compliance with Bureau stondards or 
aSer rtandard,of an accrediting agency m^gnized by the Secretary of Education 

"""cbmS; 'Sit5^r« NASB^ meriiber boards which are «:tively <»^<J«rinf 
contracting we will comment on sections dealing with contrart schoo^ We see a 
problem «Sth the wording of this section since it calls for the school ^ be in «)mp^ 
Inm two years after its initial contract is ^^■ '^^^^^t ^f^^J^^^S^Z 
for existing contract schools and schools which go «»ntract after ^e th« 
law If that change is made than a" contract^scliool would actually havethree op- 
Ks 1) in^mpliance with Bur«»u standards, 2). be in^mpliance wrth stand- 
aXftim some^hlr a<^ting o««fnkation 3)^ tnl«l d^i^^ 
standards which either the school b& or the 'ftibe has^eveloped. Th^ options 
wouldSm sufficient to insure accountability without destroying flexibility. We 
support this provision. 

Sec. $mcl(St~y . ^ u 

This requires the Bureau to contract with a national Indian oipnization to estan- 
lish fiscal control and fund accounting procedure for contract schoo|^ ^ 

Comment^ The establishment of a uniform proc^ure ss a matter 
to us but we will defer to the contract school associattons on this matter, secondly, 
the procedure for accomplishing the task "through contract with a .^o"^ ^fj^f ° 
organization" is a bit limiting. We are not certain which organizations this mclud^ 
n^f thc»e orgajiizations have the capability or interest to perform this extremely 
important task, • 

Sec. SOM) ■ J u V J ^ 

Comment: We have no probiems' with this section which provides that fdvei^ 
actSn nof be 4en against a line officer who fails to get the «:hool to «tend- 
ards if he/she is clearly not responsible due to inadequate ^^^P^ 
that there wjU be mofe of a problem in getting Bur^u offiaals to toke adverse 
action against an employee who is clearly incapable of utilizing available, funds to 
, meet the standards. 

Sec. SO-Jfe) , u ,u n 

In IWJfi federal regulations were promulgated which indicated that the Bureau 
wis to devlfop prSSdures both for'^school closures and for f °f 
school programs. Those procedures are now years overdue and ^^^^^^ 
ever. This section addresses closures and consolidations and prescribe certain 
guidelines which the Secretary must follow. , - „ «• „ ^^.f . „i™urp 

Comment: This section would certainlv prevent the type of off the walF closure 
pfforts which have been proposed over the past few years. We believe this is highly 
dSbk We do helievB that^e provision should he made for genume emergen^ 
SSnB. We also think that the ikst sentence in item (gM5) is unclear and may l^ 
t«> restrictive If in fact the Bureau does announce the possibility of closures as sug- 
^St^ in #C3) and if this could not be done untH the end of the school year, there 
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^- • • ■'. ■ : • ■■■ ■ V ■ ^ ■ « • 

; '-.^^ ' • . i . ■ * _ ■ - ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ , rii 

; would not be enough time to p«form all tj^ <^ber task^ whkh would need ta be 

done prior to ti» iKrtual ckstere. Even tte ratttor of a sehool doeum amid be inter- 
preted as pr^taiicigg^ the perKmitel crftto ichw?!, loweiing momie, ^ , 
• . Sec. m^fiQol Bsmndarim ^ " 

Mity. The final language. Imfever, &t^m uncertainty and potential problems. 

i^rst W0 recommend under wnaH letter "a" that the word "separate" be omHted It 

' pofisibte nor iB them ajay good reaion fis* separate (exclusive) attendance 

^^t^^^""^ bofli^ng schools and dormitory piegrams. Attendance 
boundanes in 

financial. IVy de^meate which ai^ a public school dis^ has taxati^ juridic- 

t*^^^;"^ a ^ven schod^ The Utter 

function is quite adequately c^rtoi^ in public sci^kds by bus nm^ 

In Bureau boarding sciwi situaticmi^ neither of these reasons apply. Separate at- 
tendance areas hmit the qapability bc^ng schools to serve Wial needs. An 
id^ we are trying to get imi^^tmt^d in tfie Nav^ ai^ is that^sclwls should 
. ,^ ^"^^ &rem of empha^t^n^^if^ 

f situation where stuctents and parents make ctedsions on which school the 

Nftvi^o languaM and culture^^^udies, another might emiAa^ the v^tional area, 
, , > yet another college j^eparatiiry studies. The woniing of this statute could prevent 

* ; that type of situation fr^ occurring. 

- ' ^ft.^**^^ A ^ ^ ^Mribflfty <rf a tr^ governing body which gets its act 
together in 199» instead of 1^ to have ttie c^rtunity of 

tary a ne^ set of attendance bcHuxdari^ which reflect the ne^ erf the tribe's stu- 
dente. . 

This section makes ref^l^ only to Qie establirfunent of attendant areas and 
doee not address any procedural guicklin^ for their Implementation or enforce^ 
!eni ^^^^ developed withdut procedural guidelines wild pr^nt m^or prob^ 

&e. 5fl4fa-c; 

This section should be regarded as very controversial. Jt do^ in fact call for the 
isureauto set up separate support Wrvice$ in the area erf personnel and procure^ 
ment- mo m^r questions come to mind: 1) Are these proviaons desirable and nec- 
^ry? 2) Is ^tmg up separate support service the b^ way of solving the identi- 
fied problems? ^ ^ , 

Comment: these, are very difficult qu^ons to answer ^nm little guidance is 
given by the statute as to how this would be oiganized. Presumably this (^uld result 
, m the tran^emng of procurement and personnel staff from under the Area Direc- 
. tor to supem&ion by the Area Education Pn^ram Administrater or transferring po- 
sitions to the flvpervision of the agency education superintendente. NASBA's poei- 
tion IS that we must question whether the potential benefits of the changes involved 
are important enough to justify such a mgyor reorganization of support service per- 
- ^^"f ^- beheve substantial pn^ress has been made in the quality of service re^^ 
, . dered. at least on Navajo. Rather, we believe that the Assistant Secretery should 
reco^ize that there is a continuing problem and take the administrative actions 
necessary to solve such problems on a priority basis. It is the act of neglectimr the 
problems that causes them to get out of hand. » , 

- . / Sec. 504(d) 

This section mak^ a major change in the method by which the operation and 
maintenance of edul&tion facilities prc^ram operates. It directe the Bureau to'devel^ 
op a distribution system based upon a computation of need for each facility The 
primary change it makes is to allocate funds to the education line officers and pro- 
vide that they in turn will make suitable arrangements for the maintenance of . 
r education fadlltjes with agency superintendente and area directors. The education 

/ superintendents will in fact buy services from facilities management ofRces. 

Chmment: This is an unusal adminstrative set up. It would give education person- 
.nel substantial clout over facilitiies management personnel This could well r^ult in 
substiintially improved services. NASBA would suggest in addition to this section 
which provides that education has the option of contracting outside for maintenance 
services when the HI A services continue to be sul^ndard. ^ 
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This section provides for fundi for ^hml hoard training and activities^ Ther^ is 
nc^ng in it that is substantially different from foterai r^:ulations on the same 
subject. However, after cmly a couple cf year* of operation, the ftmd was slasi^ in 
the Pr^ident*8 proposed l^uigst and after anotj^ couple of years the nature of tte 
fund changed to a (^ntralized training fund much reduoed from the original 
amount, ^e intent of the staUite app^rs to be an effort to prevent the Bureau 
from taking such liberties with its own relations. 

Comment We support the provision but far mOTO imp^tant than this provkicm is 
a commitment from Cor^gress and the ^ififittiitration Uiat school board activities 
will be adequately funded. We have disosvered ov«r yrars of operation that r^^a- 
lions and statute alike are quite ea^y ignored by the persons who hold the purse 
strings. As will all items thai become small separate line items, tl^ vulnerabihty of 
to iucrease.- — . ^ -j — - — 

'Sec.SmaMim 

This section provides for forward fUndii^ of the education „ 
Qmrmnt: We strongly support this provision «n^ many <h tiie pn^len^ paiticu- 
larly wi^ procurement are related to late rec^pt oi the Advices cf Allc^ment. An^ 
other method for dealing with the same prd>lem which would be nearly as effective 
is to simply provide for earrv^ON^ fiscal year funds to ti^ sucx^eding fiscal 3rear. 
Both of ux^e m^hods would preventii^the pmnu^ment chaos that occurs during the 
fourth quarter every fiscal y^u*. ^ ^ 

' Sec. 50e(S} 

Ck^mment We sup{K>rt the authori^ of school supervisota to expend up to 10% of 
the ftmds to procure suprfiei and equipment with or wittiout competitive bidding. 
We bel^ve the purpose of Uiis section & to expedite tiie procurement pnx^ss; how- 
l^ver, a strict reading of the section might indicate thai a school could spend no 
^ore than 10% of its bu<^^ oh aupplies and equipment. We do not believe that a 
school should be prevented min spending more than 10% on th^ items if those 
ne^ are identified. 

Comment NASBA supports the provision providii^ for the funding tribal divi-* 
•gions of education and the develof^nent of tribal codes. We can imagiije that there 
mights substantial difficulties in implementing such.aprovision and believe that 
perhap more direction should ap^ar in the statute. We would deem it doubtful 
that the Bureau would provide sumcient fUnds fbr ^ch ^be lo be ftmded On some 
kind of entitlement basis. Perhaps this program should operate along the line of 
Part B of Title IV and ^have some very specific criteria for prq^ram fundii^. We do 
/^o^ want to see ISEP funding rediiced as a r^lt of this provis^. ^ 

See. 5^7 " * 

These provisions simply add a little detail to the appeal proc^ insuring that the 
school b<^nl is given a copy of the written appeal and is given the opportimity to 
give a written statement to the superintendent on the matter under appeal. It fur- 
ther provides that the superintendent must identify the reasons for overturning the 
school board action. 

Comment: NASBA has no problem with th^ provisions but, as indicated earlier, 
would like to see some provision made for a ^hool board appeal when it believes 
that itf? decision was overturned for other than ''good cause/* 

Sec. 509 * / 

This provision, that the Inspector General would audit each Bureau school at least 

once every three years. 

Comment: This seems as though it might be excessive. Such audits should perhaps 
. be an in-house procedure within the Office of Indian Education Prc^frams with some 

involvemeat by the LG, from time to time, ^ 

Sec, SI I 

Comment: We strongly support this provision that a Bureau school be allowed to 
accept voluntary services. 

Sec ^12 

Comment: Proration of pay over a 12-month periodSs lon^ overdue and we strong- 
ly support this section. also support the method of Providing a stipend in lieu of 
overtime firemium pay or compensatory time. This id in line with the way public 
schools operate and we see no reason why it should fF>t be done in Bureau scnools. 
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Finally, w© support the prwjiioii that agen^ iupenntendent* for educ^atiou haw 
the authority to wii^ a (mtmn p«t^tog« of ti^ rental rata for e4uoator$. Bureau 
positions are bec^aing ko^So^y competUive with fuiWic ichool 
joija. The situation is oc^naring ^»re the more mni^t after ^uaitoi« ar^ ta&ing 

Smhom in public »^K)Q!a kavx!^ tl^ te« derirable educators in ^irfiau schools, 
©s^^y®. rental rates in Bureau quarters have been incr^sifiglttan alarming 
rate. Empfs^reei «re pri^w^Hig to^Mnmuto long di^an<^a-t6^3^ jd^ rather than 
livmg on site and j^j^f<^ the exce^ve rentaJ rat^. • 

Another method of hanttiing the situation, of cmaw, would be to reconsider tl^ 
way such rat^ are computed. One of thef probteiia that will have to be dealt with if 
this waiver of rate is utili^ on a wi<te scale is that revenue to the Quarters, Im- 
provement and Repair fiiiui will take a nose*<iive. This fund would then have to be 
supplemented from r^ular OSM ftinds. 

We hope these perceptions will be useful to tte Oommi«:ee. We find it hirfily ir- 
r e ffl ila r t o4>e testifjll^mr^ piece of fegiiteEttonafter it^^has beea passed, We feel 
that many problems «mld be solved timely, no-nonsense o^^reigH^ policy 
making committees. . ^ r ^ 
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SCHOOL BOilU^D^^OOiAtlON 



,4- 



>0i XH£ DISTtlCt OF MEW JiEXICO 



DZILTH-MJI^O-OITH^HU BOiliSliG 
SCHOOL BO/IRD, PlO*4l llM 
SOAHDtMQ. SCHOOL Baifl0t MISGtTS 
HIGH SCHOOL BOARS, IHC* 

001^0, CHEASEWOOD BOAirSISC 
SCHOOL BOABD, ISTMSlllC taOC 
BOARblKG SCBOOL BOASI0* WIN$LM. 
DOHHItORY aOARD^ Uim RUtMS 
BOAEOIHG SCHOOL SOABD^ CHUSXA 
BOARDIMa SCHOOL BOAID, ?IHQU 
SOARDIMG SCHC^L BOAflD^ LOW 
HOUHTAIH BOABDIMG SCHOOL SOASD, 
PIHE SPHIMQS BOASDIMO SCHOOL 
BOAHP, HhVUO hUU SCHOOL SOABQ' 
ASSOCIATIOK, 0 

Plaintiffs, 



vs. 



WILLIAH CLARK, S«cr«t»ry of th« , 

Interior, KENKETH L. SHITH, 
Assistant S«cr«t«py of th« 
Interior fcr Indian Affairs, 
KENMETH C» BOSS, ActlR| Director. 
Offlca of Indian Education 
Progress t Buraati of Indian Affairs 

Defandants. 
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SCHOOL 8C«80, DLOUy A2HI • vLslU/ N' If 

KlSil SCHOOI, B(?il89, ISC.,- ) 

scUsfD. 6«aiss*foej> Bomus y - i ^a. =) 

fe2^.J^^ StMemc- «oac - •-■ .: r "v::c:l":crc3'..-n 

•^iSiUS SCHOOL S0A8B, WH^kOW- 5 ^—.-^S-^ .n.'->/,.««CO 

PORMtToa* tOARo, Wise 8m»s > 

f$*»g>JW SCHOOL SOAap. cm$&k ) y,--, T A ■ 



8d4RDlflC SCHOOL 80*80, LOW 
HOUMTAIK BO*ROIKC SCHOOL SOAIS. 

BOA8DIK0 SCHOOL 
aOASfi, HAVAJO ASIA SCaOOi 8OA80 
ASSWIATIOJi, 

WIllIAH ^LARit, Secretary of th# 5 - 

Inttrior, K£M«£TH I. SHITH, 3 # 

Assistant S«cr«tiry af tbt ' ) 

Interior fbr Indian Affairs, ) 

KENKETH C. floss, Acting Dirtet^r, 1 * ^ 

Office of Indian EcSucstion ) COMJ^liikt 

Programs, Bureau of Indfaa Affairs, ) ' , '-^-^^^i. 

Dafendants. ) 

srtAimmr of the case 

1. In 1978 Congr«ss oratrmsS sw««ying^ refers of th» Burtau 
of Indian Affatri tehool systeis through Public Law 95-561, 25 
IJ.S.C7 2001-2019. The aajor provisions Included the estaSslistwsent 
Of iPiini»u« academic standards for th« iNWtc *«J»cation of IndJ.rv 
ckUdren, the upgrading of educational facilities, equitahl* 
funding of schools through an aUota«nt formula, eliiaination 
of lenerai schedule federal civil service status for educators, 
the v.sttnl In local Indian school ba.VJs of substantial control 
over bwdset. personnel and policy, *nd the estabUshaent of 
an Office of Indian Education Program to administer BIA education 
functions .separate fro» the existing Bureau ..structure. Several 
of ine key reforms .andated in this legislation have yet to 
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b, ,Bpie«,n.f th« p«ri>«»* »f this .ettoR to ca«p.l 

DT.rwl.nt off iei.la of ' th. UaiMtl SfcaW* ;B.p«irta«t>t if Inter tor 
to iiiplM*«nt th« •4.iBiitr.ti.« r.fotss «aad.t« d br tbt Cpngr«3 . 

2. PUinttf f onLTH-«A-0-&ItH-HL£ SOARSIKG SCHOOL 8«*»D 
is th. local »ohool bo.rd for th« eziUh.n.-o^Hh-hl» Board ing • 
Se ftool. .« B urMU_ of |ftd iw_if mr« <>p«r«t«4 .schoo l ^ g,S«n^lM»r;_^ 
Couflty, M«)iieo. i.rving 350 stud.nt*. Puf»u«iit to 25 U.S.C. 

2009(b), tfta DZXLTB-W-O-DITH-HLE 80*8DI»C3 SCHOOl. BQABB •Mrcis" 
authority to rivfi*«. Wodify* "i^^^^ •It.r antf •..od th* l^al 
school flnaBci.l plan -hiob is tha doouaent that control* fhe 
„rt«#r in which sort tS.ii SI ,579, '•77 in federal fund* for th. 
owr.tion of tht SztUh-na-o-dlth-hle Boarding Scbooi iiill be ^ 
.Kpinaad. Purauant to federal Jaw th« fUtUW-^^Q^^tW^Lt' miS^Q 
SCHOOL BO«D aiarcisea policy Waking and ptrsoootl func-tiohs. 
«„d it also aiarciai. broa^ powara, authority and <J«ti.t jTurauant- 
to Tribal Saa 10 4I.I.C. 57. 

3, Plai'?strff DLO'AY A2HI BOAtfllHS SCHOOL ' B0A8B is the 
local school board for the^Dlo'ay Azhi Boarding School , a- Bureau 
«f Ifltfiaa Affairs Aparacad acftael in Thoraau, U» Kaxico. »ar»if)g 
ti.0 students. Pursuant to 25 U.S.C ZOOnbl. W mJJ'*Y «Hi 
$eKiSl»* SCHOOL BOASD exercises antBOrity to review, eodify, 
rejsct. alter and a»eRd the local school financial plan whieh 
is the doauaent 't^at controls the manner in which sore than , 
$7n.52iJ in federal funds for the op.raiion-of the Dlo'ay AEhi 
Boarding School -ill be expended. Pursuant to federal la- the 
DLC'At AZHI BOARDIHG SCHOOL BOARD exercises polioy asking and 
personnel functions, and it also exercises broad powers, authority 
and duties pursuant to Tribal Law. Se« 1C H.T.C. .57. 

i). Plaintiff WIMGATE HIGH SCHOOL BOARD, INC.^ is the local 
school board for the Wingate High School, a^Bureau of Indian 
Affairs operated school in Fort Wingate, New Mexico, serving 



t89 «ts«t«at». f «r«8«a4 u 5$ i.s.c. «oeS{t>), t^U «IJIG*TE HIGH 
SCHOOL aOAEfJ. IMC. Mir^il*** •ttfclwrttf ^#^^^e«. nodtf?, r«Jee^, 
»U*r and •■•nd tft« ia«!*i scfecal fia*fl«u«l tftt 
docuptnt that coijtrols th« iiaBnfr in «9f t tfe«n S«,36i,078 . 

in f«d#r»i fund* . for tft* eptr«ti«-| «»f tft« l^tngite ai^ Ss^;, 
^ viU bt •xp»nd»<t. typ»M*Bt to f*|«r«i tl|« WUCilTE HICIl.. 

to Trll»i Uw. S«t 10'll.T..C*.-.5?. 

local «!b««l i«^.j.<j |%r t|« C?«»ispoiRt a».p4in« Scliio^, », fiwr*»u 
• f Ifltffafl Affairs operat«i schooi iO Ci-owhpclnt, Mtw' Ff«j«i3o, 
str»t»« 51^ sfcatfeots. ?ur»wit e« 2S «.&.C. i«(fi6), th« C^OMi}»OillI 

rajact. altar aod a«aa4 tha ioeai schpoj;finj>«4iai plan which 
is tha sSocuMBt thit fOBtrala |ha panRar in wiiioh aore than 
$2.176,26« in fatlarai f^ds for tfta «pap«£ion of the Croirnpoiat 
Boarding School will (>• axpandad. Pursuant to faiiaral law tha 
CROWNPOIKT 80ABB1IIC SCHOOL 80*88 «««rsisis poUay saJctng and 
parsonnal fujsetions, and it alao.axarcisas fcroad powers, authority 
•M dBtias pursuant to Tribal Law. S«a 10 II.T.C..S7. ,^ 

^- Pl'iatiff Q8EASEH0OD SOASSIHC SCHOOL BOASS is'Cha loaal 
school &oar(J for , tha ^raasawodd Boarding School, a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs oparatad school in Apaehe County, Arizona, serving 
UO students. Pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 2009{b), the G8EASEHOO0 
BOARW^C SCHOOL B0A8D eicarci^ authority to review, «odlfy, 
reject, alter and a«end the local jchaoi financial plan which 
is the,.docuaent that controls the manner in which sore than 
$t ,ttC3.572 in federal funds for the operation of the Craasewood 
aoardlng So||oi will ha ejpended. Pursuant to federal lew tha 
CHEASEWOOD ioARDIMC SCHOOL BOARD exercises policy B,Ki„g a„<j 
perwingei functions, and it also exercises broad powers, authority 
and duties purauant to Tribal Law. See 10 K.T.C. 57. 
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lo^aX school boar^^l^ the Stmn<irA$ f|6ck Mt^r^ini Sehool« « 



Aur#»<# of Indian MWrs op«f2tt^ sc^hool h«ar Croi<npoi^t» Kew 

lh$ SJkuHu^ IkQCK BO^aeiirO school SSAHD «jt«r<Ji5es <«ut>JOr Uy 
±e rtvi#w, s$«^4ify, reject, alter #n4 A»#ftcl tut 4^ei^l soMel 



ftntHCiffi plan KHi^n dnt^tmminif 4^^mr f<QHrfr ^\ % tht Si AlLR^ 

In which iiort th»p $289*<*^^ feaerai futt^s for tnt ^JJfPatlon 
of the Stfnding Uoik Boar^tlHi S^ho^I Ik Furiiu»iit 

policy makln^-ia^a ptrsoDmel funotion*, »n4 it al2fi»-*Xirci»e» 
broAd powers I siithority snd duties pursuant to 7rlbsl Law 
. See ;10 M.T.C. 5?* ' • 

B. Pleintif^ Vil^Sl^OVI DOMITC^BV fid4tl> is^-the loosi sohool 
board for thl yjLnslow Dorsitory » Bureiiu, of Xird^ sa f» if s 
dpereted doraiitary Ir yinslow/ ^rlitaiNI, ««rvin| ^179 stydcnts» 
Pursuant to 25 i^«S^C, aO09Cb),« thf i^ilSlOtf JPC^^ &04EI^ e^erolfes 

authority to review^ sodifyt rej#0t, alter and i^iend the local 
finanoial plan yhlah Is th^ 4Qca»«&^ that controls t^ ftsnMr 
in whith- more than't^75,^31 federal funat for the dftratlon 
of the Winslow Don»itery will be expended. 

9. PUintiff umt HUlMS SCHOOL BOARD is the loosl 

school board for Wide Huins Boarding School r a Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs operat^ed school near Canado, Arizona, serving 132 studentf* 
Pyrsu&nt to 25 U.S.C. » the i^iPE BUiliS BOARDING SCHOOL- ^ 

tOAUP exercises authorl]t.y to review^ ibo44^, rejec^, alter anci 
amen-d the lo<ial school financial .pl\»''^whiqh 1$ the document 
that controls the manner in which mo r^ than $671,678 in federal 

fwrtds for the operation of the-Wide1*y4ns Boarding^ School -kMI- 

£)e expended. Pursuant to federal- laW the J/lO^: RUINS BOARDING%> 

SCBOCi ^04%^ exercises policy making ^nd personnel functions, ^ 

#nd. ii also ej(ercise.s bfoad powers, avr>>Drity anrf duties pursuant 

to Tribal Law. See 1Q N.T.C. 5?. ^ - . . 



to. Rijii^tsff cm&^i 8S4imH0 school eOiiHD i> ;ihc i<&ofti 

dc|)ooX Doara for QiMsicft Ba#r4iiii School , a Bart^a of Iftaia^ 

Affairs Q^tmt%4 &^hool in Tahatchi* Key Hexico^ s%rMin§ 
^ ■ . .. . ^ ^ 

studtntSp Pursuant to 25 ft.S^C* 2009Cfo5, tfce ^:huska SQitfiaXHC 

SCHOOL BOl^SD ticrciaai imiUority to r«vi»W, lio^ify, reject, 

altar mn($ a»aa4 tha loccl scliool financial plaft which is the 

doc uaapt that coat roXs ttHj^naar in uhUh «or« than $2,0!? r^*6 

In ftdtral ftmda for tha operation of tha Chu»ka BoarcS ing School 

Will t>a axpatiila^. Furauant to fvcicral law tha CHUSiCA 

SCHOOL BOA«0 Marola#a polloir Baking and paraonn^l function*/ 

and it also <ax<rclM» liroad poi#erSt authority and dytias pursuant 

to Tri&al La«. S*« to H.T^C. ;S7. 

' Plaintiff PIUQU BOJBi>lKC SCHOOL BOkm is tha local 

school board for iha Pimn B<tmt^in$ Seliool^ a Bureau of Indian 

Affairs opfratad school in Pi^fon, Arizona,, serving^* 291 stiiicnts. 

Pursuant to 25 U.S»C» 2aOS(t>)» 91UIQU tOABQlUQ SCHOOL aOAUD 

ex^rcisfr authority to r0viaw<*lN^0if y , reject, alter and assend 

the local sciKJol financial plan ^hieh is tha document that controls 

that manner in which aor*e than $1,^2,912 in federal funds for 

the oper^ion of the "Pinon Boarding School will be ejcpended. 

Pursuant to federal law the nmu BOABDlMi SCHOOL BCARD exercises 

policy making and p«rsowf%l functions, and it also exercises 

"^road powers, authority and duties pursuant to Tribal Law.. 

See 10 N,T.C. 57. 

12. Plalntifir LOW HOUNTAI^ SDARDI^ra SCf^OL SOSgp is the 

Iccai school board for the fcow Hountaln So«r4ling 5ch»«^>» a Bureau 

of Indian Affairs operated school fiaar Chinle, Arizona, s«|»v ing 

i^J8 students. Pursuant to 2S U.sT^. a009(>), thNi^ LOW NOyjITAI^ 

0CAI!DIMS SCHOOL BOAHD exercises authority to review, modify, 

reject, alter ^nd a»end the local school^^i anc l al plan 'which 

is the document that controls the manner in wkich sore than 

$512,9^8 in federal tuniis for the operation of theSL^iw Hounta'in 
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So*rd4ng School will bm #X{i»pa#d. Pursuant totfedtril l»w tht 
L« HOyKTAIil BOABDIMG SCHpOL &048D cj^ere i ses j>olUy »iikln§ 8n4- 
•^•r^oantl funatlcm*, and it also exercises broad powers* awthoritjr 
and 4uties pursuant to Tr^>bal tay. S«e 10 ll,T.C. 5?. ; 

13.. Piaiiitlff PINE S^UGS fOiiauW^SCH^L BOAth %s tht 
local school Isoard for tnt Pine ^p^^tkgs M^^j^Jg^^^olf .m Bureau 
^T^Tlaiian Af f aifi~optratii »eho5l in Howp^^^jt^^ 

51 *tudei>t$. Parsuant to ^5 U.S.Ci fl009(.^, thi^UHE SP^^^iCS 
BOAjtDINC^ SCHOOL BOXRD exarcises authority \p ^r«v4eiL »odifiiy., 
^^eject/ alter\5^)T«^a«en4 t^^ plan jihicn 

• is the dociiBient |h»t coRt,r^J» the^ aanneV which »<|i^f,e th^ 
$^5^,31^ Ij^ federal i^^^ds.ifor^ the opera tj>n of t>4^ Pine Springs 
ing $ch0o> w4ia t>t/eiipend«.4V' Pursuant to' V.e^W^ law. the 

;per5onnt\ functl^na , 'ah^ U al)i^f >5^e^i&as broad poi#frs,- aMtho^i^y 
' and {futles pu?^suly^j^. tO; tri:bil LaW4 ^f\^0 H,T,<(^^ .57. ^ y'^ 

^1^^. Plaintlffy-HAVAJD'HEA saWRI> ASSOCIAT/OH was 

/ ori^gnised i.-r igTS fji^.the purpose of >roisot ln^.m»jii»um •eaucaLipnal . 
sarvieas. t^; ria^aM^ Students aitten«liii( EM aclia^^a.r iy virtue 
. of trl&al le>r, all local scHobl b#srds BIA operated .schoola 

on the Nawajo Indian ^ji4^vation ar^ members oT the NAVAJO AHSa 
. SQieOL BOARD ASS(^IATXpfl* • / ' - ^ . 

'15. DefendanJ^WILLJAM ClAJIK is the See if^Vta r y o^ the -interior, 
tinited States DepartJ^ent cS^f the Interior * In 'kwch ^capaci tV r 
O'^fendsnt CLA.giC. la Vefipdnaibie for the' adsi n 1 s.tratton." of all, 
» prD|r3t!is of the Bureau of Indiah-^Af fai r 3 including Indian education 
^ pr i^^acis* ' ' ' " ' /• ^ 

DeCendant KENKETH I. ^HltH is Assistant Secretary off 
- th# Uttfrior for InfiTian AXfairs.*,^ Def;£ndaftC SH^XH ia dir.eatiy 
* responsible^for al 1 prog^ama and activities ot\ the eSure^^u of 
Indian Affairs ineiuding the operation of Bureau o{[ Indian kCfairi 
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* !7.//&#ffin^t«Bt %£UM7K^^ t0SS is th* Acting Wrtctor of 
;t^*^<?ffic« of Indian t<lu€:»tim Prpgr a»3 of tht 8ur««u pf lodlim 

of ail giiriau of Xadiao Affair* achooi »n<$ tducatiou programs. 

1^ f8. * Jufi8<J4ct4©n if c©«ftrfc4 om this fi#wrt pyrauarht to 
.2^ i)^,C. 1321. ^->,S.C, 1361. 5 y-S.C, ?6t »t acq.. ai>4 28 

19* Vetiiiii i« preparly in this court vlrtyc of 28 U*S,,C. 
' 1391(a),.. V- ■ ."^ \ s4- ^ ^ ' ■ 

- . first; cui#i 

. "iQ. U.S.C^ aooiCb) rai^ulres tho itcratary of Ifttarior 
!to tatablish »ini»a« iiQ#d«»lc standares for the Uasic aduoation 
af Indian chlldran^ Final standards, #istrtbi^tad to «1I tribts 
»ad publUhad in th* Federal Register, arV reqtijra^ within twanty-ona 
(?U mSfeiths of KoVtJSDar 1, 1978. Th« Secretary of the Intario.f 
has failed to ^stafeiish Rinisuai t^cB^emio final standards as 
required by law. ' : ' , - ? 

$£,CQ»0 CLAIM . ^ 
25 U.S.C. 200? directs the Secretary of the Intery>r 
to establish nati^n^al criteria for doraiitory situations* The % 
final criteria, distributed to all. the tribes and published 
in the federal Register^ is required within eighteen (18) asoiiths 
of November 1, 1978. The Secretary h»s»failed to establish 
final dormitory criteria as requ^r'eti by law. 

' . - THIRD CLAIM 

?2, " 25.U.S.C. ?005^"directa.;the Secretary of the Interior 
iwaediately t,o begin-to bring all schools, dorsi tor ias , and 
other facilities operated by the Bu^pu of Affairs or 

under contract with the Bureau in coWnection with the education 
Df Indian cJ^^ifl^.r^n 4nto compliance with all applicable federal, 
fc<^8l , .or state' health and safety standards. The Secretary 
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is dlrtcttd to sub«it t© tht appropfiatt eduitttts of th»| C<?ugr«54 
^;^<l«taU#d ^ian toy^^ing such facilities into eoapiikft^i with 

such .*t»n<l»r4« "••eft tia«, * ttbat th« annual budget requtat for 

*Bur*«u «duc»tioiial sarvioas is presented. The Secretary has 

failed to autaait such a detailed plan to the appropriate cetoittees 

of Congress as required by iakf« ^ 

rOUIiTH CLAIH V 
23/ 25 U.S*£.. 2006 provides that the Director of the Office 
of Indian Education Prcgrams shall direct and supervise the 
operation of all peraon^el- directly aSd substantially invclved 
with proviaion of eduoational services hy the Bureau^ including 
(but not limited tc) school or institution custodial or . maintenance 
personnel, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary have failed 
to place such institution custodial, .maintenance and other personnel . 

^directly and au&atantially involved with the provision of educational 
services ui%4%r tt\9 direction of the Director of the Office Qf 

' Indian Education Prograas as reqqired by law. — 

rirrn claih 

' 25 U*S.C. 2016^ re<;uires that th4 Secretary shall submit 

10 each appropriate coawoittee of the Congress a detailed' annual 
report on the state of the education ylthln the Bureau and any 
problems encountered in the field of education during the year. 
That statute requires that the report contain suggestions for 
injpraving the Bureau educational system and increasing local 
Indian control of such system. The report a*ui^tted by the 
Secretarjr i^or fiscal year 1982 failed to tontaiiNajijj^itions 
for Improving the Bureau ^duc^yt^nal system mnfi for Increasing 
local Indian control of such system^ The Secretary failed to 
submit any report for fiscal year *19S3 as required by law, 

SIXTH CLAIH 

25. On' Detober 26t 19T9 the Bureau of Indian Affairs promulgated 
regulations for .the Indian SchooX Equalization frograa, 2S C.F.H. 
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nrt 39* fh« §tM%$4 purp0$$ of tl*» piilt to o^i4« for tl)# 

-J&»3f.»ebQdli, boarding schools^ and doraitorie*. 

26. 25 C.F.«, 39*21Ce> /•quirts the Dirfctor the Office 
of Indian 5du<<tioa Progrjijs to rtvUw.tht f^rmala for th^ allocation 
of fanda and pr.astfit »a cos^rahaniiva rtport of findiftga, with 
r«coaia«fidationa for ai^andmant of this rul«» to tht Sacratary, 
who shall incorporata thas in a notica of proposed fula aaking 
to iaclwda a ainlauB of sixty C60) days for public coamant." 
The Director hai failad to prasant a ooaprehansiva report of 
findings vith raeoMaadationa in the aanher ra<;uirtd l>y 25 C.F^R. 

SEVEHTH CLAIM i ^ 

■27. 25 CF.R. 39»22 eonearns authorization of new ftr^gn'im 
.iiia • * • 4 ."■ 

d«vaiop«iRt and taraiioation of progr\aBs* 25 C.F.R. 39*a^ia^^, 

requires that within one year of Octofear 26, 1^79, ^h« Secretary.* 

shall davtlop unifora prOiQ^durms and criteria for the authorization 

of new schools v#here no Bureau funded or operated school program 

has previously exis|^ed, and for authorization of expansion of * 

ex.isting Bureau funded or operated school programs to serve 

Additional age groups not previously served. The Secretary 

has failed to develop such uniform procedures and critmrim as 

required by X»w. 

EIGHTH CLAIM,. 

28. 25 39»22<c) requires that the Secretary develop 

procedures and criteria which contain provisions for Baking 
decisions regarding closing schools andf teraihating Bureau programs 
of education. The provisions **shall provide for full consultation 
with Indian persons and; Trit>es served by the prograss and schools 
involved in any such decisions." The Secretary has failed to 
.develop such procedures and criteria »s rttquirei^ by law. 
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29., 25 C,F*^. 39-64 r«Qulr«A tfeit withU 180 ifttr 
October 26,. 1979, th« 4«sM"«t Steretary for Indian Affair*. 
»h«U (Jtveiop ind publUh in tft« Ftderal Register procedurts . 
for a forv^ htariog prootsa which shall b« availabla to -achoor 
boards wncubtlit^t thalr daciaiona rtgardingtha local, flnanciil 
plan h»va baep ovtrturnad for otn#r than good ctust*^ Tht 4*»iitint 
S#erttary h«» failed to davalop and publish procadUras for tbe 
for«al haariog prooasa siJaeifitd in th« regulation is, required 

by law. ^ * 

tZUn CLAIM 

30. 25 C-F*fl. 39.126(d) requires that the Dlr#ctor of the. 
Office of Indian Education Programs ibstablish procedures to 
provi^9 for Agency Sohool B<^rd mppro\fml of Agency finartciel' 
plana. The Director has ftilad.to establish such procedures 
as required by l»w» 

£LEVE»TH CLAIM 

31. i5 C.F.ip SS.^Cd) raquires the Director of Indian Education^ 
Prcgraas to i«ple»ent a recruitment program to attract qualified 
ilftians for education positicns. The Director ha* failad to 

Hsplewent a recruitaent program in the manner specified 25 

C.r.R. 38. ^(d), . : 

GENEKi^l AlLtGATIdKS ' ' . * 

32. With respect toOallis ONE through ELEVEN, inclusive, 
Dtfcndmts* inaction and unreasoneblc delay In implementing 
the cittd statutory and regulatory 'provi sions in a timely fashion, 
e$ required by' law, have and continue to impose hairdihip on 
and cause irreparable injury to Plaintiffs, making it virtually 
impossible for Plaintiffs to carry out their., financial planning, 
personnel and policy Baking- respon-sibilities in *» meaningful 

♦ - 

Banner. 

33. With respect to Claims dNE through ILEVEK, inclusive. 
Plaintiffs have np aduinistrative channels to- compel th/ Secretar'y 




of luttrior And his iiMitdtit* ftyborcliA«t<f$ to t«l(t ttetioot 

3«, WitH r«*p«c| td CIai»9 QN£ through ELEVEII, 4oeXufiv#, . 
thtr« tiists • gtRuiii% disputt bftt»«tn Plaintiffs ^&;l-^«r«r)d«n«ti 

s ....... ^ . . . .( ^-i, 

ftuQh AS to rtQuirc • d«Ql«ratioA of the ^«gal rights and olillggtiong . ' ! 

of th« partitg. ■ 



IIKSSEFQiE, Plaintiff^ pra^ for relief at follovra^ 

1, For a declaratioR of the rights^ of 
Plalntirfs to an iMe41ate^i«pleflientatlon t 
of the proviaiona of 25 U.S^C, 2001 et aeg. 

a 

and the regulations promulgated thereunder i . 

2. " For a preliminary and permanent in June* ^ 
tioh coapellit^g Defgndaota IraediatAy to carry 
out the aetioni apeclfied by the Csngreas in 

25 U.S.Ct 2001 et ae^. and in the n»gulationa 
proBul gated thereunder; ' ' 

3i For pa/ttent by . Defendant* of Plaintiff** 

and ctiita; "^nd 
further relief as 
t^ the couj-t eeesa Juat and proper. 

Reapeetfullv aubsitted. 



rcaaonable al^^<^<y'^ fees 
For aucmother and 



Attorney fo^ Plaintiffs 
1516 San Pedro^ 
AlhUQue!^e» Mew Hexico 87110 



505-268-3X6 
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Senator DeConcini. The next panel will be the National Federa- 
tion oO*e<fexai Employees: William Davis, national vice president, 
region and Beth Leidy, vice president, Nav£uo,are8 repr^nta- 
tiveratid from the National Council of BIA educators, Patrick Carr 
and Gml Kreigfeaum. ^ v 

Good morning. Please proceed, f 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DAVIS. NATIONAL VICE PR^IDENT/ 
RteGlON V. NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY EWTH LEIDY, VICE PRESIDENT AND NAVAJO 
AREA REPRESENTATIVE; PATRICK CARR, PRESIDENT ELECT, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUREAU of INDIAN AFFAIRS BDUCA« 
TORS; AND GAIL KREICBAUM, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS EDUCATOR 

Ms. KREiGBAUM. Thank you. I thank you and I thdnk the com- 
mittee for allowing ttie opportunity to come here and express 
the views of the employees we represent. 

There are a numW of areas mat we have already si^mitted to 
you in our testimony that/ we have great concerns about. 

Senator DeCohcinl We thank you for your ^expert detailed testi- 
mony. 

Ms, Kbssgbaum. Y^. There is one terribly important area that 
gives a number of our employees a ^eat deal of difficulty. That is 
with the suggested split within the BIA itself/ We s^ within this 
t^pe of operation a duplication which will delete or deplete the lim- 
ited funds that%re already available to BIA and thereiore limit the 
amount of education delivery gptem that we would have. This du- 
plication would be very wasteful and we ask that the committee 
review this very carefully in hop^ to change this section of the 
law. Thank you that is reallv all I had to say right now. 

Senatpr DeConcinl Thank ypu. 

Ms. Leidy. * i. * ^ 

Ms. Leidv. Good Morning. JS|y name is Beth Leidy. I do thank 
you for the opportunity to represent the concerns that we have. 

We are trying to str^ the fact that BlA is in an increasingly 
poor competitive position for the recruitment and retention of good 
qualified professional personnel here in the Southwest We have 
starting salaries that are generally lower than the competing 
public schools. We have housing thdt is considerably higher than 
that ch^ed by public schools on the reservation and our houses 
"tend t^rbe in poorer conditiqfn. We have health benefits that cost 
more to the employee but do not provide the same level of coverage 
as employees in public schools. We have an expenditure for aca- 
demic needs that is $200 to $300 below the average for the "State of 
Arizona or the State of New Mexico. We have situations in N*hich 
educational aids who earn salaries between $11,000 and $14^000 a 
year may have to pay |8,000 to $4,000 a year out of salary for hous- 
ing, BIA substandard housing. We have situations in which em- 
ployees in that category who are on furlough in New Mexico, 
where they do not hfive unemployment insurance, have furloughs 
suddenly extended, so that any planning that they have done to' fi- 
nance their family in the period of time when they have no income 
goes by the board. What do they do to feed their family? 
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We rec^ize that there is a limited fiscal pot. We are much in 
support of those portions of Public Law 98-511 which provide relief 
relating to housing, to a stipend! for extracurricular activities so 
people will not be asked to do that withouf pay or that it will not 
cost an exc^sive amount when paid in overtime 

We do ask very, very urgently for the relief in rent which is of- 
fered by Pubhc Law 98-511. The freeddm for the education superin- 
tendent and the local administrator to lower rents and to waive 
lOf those *ho are in a nonnay position over the summertinje 
so thatthese people who are on lower income do not have to move 
out. ot their houses, which they now do. They move their families 
out m the summer. 

. Tho^ things w^ll help to put us in a better competitive position 

We have under S^l a provision that if the competitive position 
becomes {^r that the school may offer a differentjal, but with per 
pupil academic expenditaws lower than the States of the South- 
• west, the schools do not have the funds to pay that additional dif- 
terentiai and also to provide the textbooks and materials, the sup- 
plies which we need. We are now falling behind in those areas. We 
have the material and equipment that many, maa^ public ' 
school districts have and it is nof just computers, it is the micro- 
scopes, film strip projectors and ca^tte recorders for listening cen- 
ters. As these things deteriorate we, do not necessar0y have the 
money to replace them. 

We know that the pot is small and we would like to see it going 
to the classroom and td the people who work directly with the chil- 
dren as much as possible. I do not know what more I can add 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you ' . ' 

Mr, Carr. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity 
to appear before the committee. 
I am from the National Council of Bureau of Indian Affairs Edu- • 

Nf^S?;S?y^^'^?JST^^^?'^^ I ^ thepr^ident elect of the 

NCBIAE. The NCBIAE is a national local affiliate of the National 
liKiucation Association chartered in 1966 to meet the unique needs 
fi? A'S^^^^ ®^ educators and education support personnel within 
the Ottice of Indian Education Progr^s. 

At this time I would like to briefly share a few concerns that we 
have. I think the primary concern that we have at this time is the 
lack of any speci fic ^att ention being given to the unique problems 
racing Indian educSf^.v We would hope that this uniqueness is not 
overlooked or treated Vith any sort of a broad brush-stroke m 
achieving general nationwide improvement in education as it 
simply will not work. 

' We are also concerned about the recruitment and retention of ' 
qualiried educators into the program that has been touched on by 
others thisjaprning. We dp feel that it is unfortunate that many 
edu^ierfare forced to leave the profession because of more attrac- 
positions in business and industry. 
We note- a trend for people who remain in education, particularly • 
out ih the Indian country, to leave Bureau employment and trans- 
fer to more favorable conditions in the State-supported public 
school systems. This i^ creating a tremendous dearth in leadership 
potential and in other related areas. ■ 

■ 157-. , 
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We are also concerned about the present policy of furloughing 
empioyees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs because of lack of funds 
or lack of work. We feel that management officials are taking 
unfair advantage of this situation and are abusing their discretion. 
We know that there is no lack of work to be done and we feel that 
their contention that there is a lack of funds is Ofteit a coverup for 
.poor fiscal management. Most of the funds are being absorbed m 
' Bureaucratic overhead. i . i. * i -je. 

The other day I was asked to help one of the«mstructionai aids m 
a dormitory and realized that there was at least four levels ofsu- 
pervision before she could go up and speak to the principal. Ihis 
gets more complicated as you get further away from the services 
provided to Indian people. ' , ,. ^ " u w„ 

Since the implementation of Publip Law 95-561 there has been 
an increased cost m administrative overhead, Area director^ and 
superintendents no longer have the dir^ responsibihty for educa- 
tional programs yetjtheir salari^ were not adjusted accordingly. 

The new management officials in the Office jof Indian Education 
Programs naturally had to have their saia^i^ increased because ot 
their additional responsibiliti^. The teachers, aid^ mid other sup- , 
port personnel who were converted to seasonal employment p<^i- 
tions afe subject to furlough whenever these management otticials 
determine that there is lack of work or lack of funds. 

We feel' that the management people are abusing their discretion 
in this area and are taking an unfair advantage of the situation 
and that the. entire Bureau of Indian Affairs program is suffermg 
because of it. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. . , u ' 

Mr, Davis. Senator DeConcini, it is a pleasure to be here tnis 

"^As *mrt of the written testimony, it is indicated that' there is a 
shortage of teachers throughout the Bureau of Indian Attaii^. 
Many educators are leaving the profession, as Mr. Carr has said, 
within the Bureau for better positions in the public sector, ihey 
are the same children, they are the same gCKjgraphic a^ea, yet 
teachers are leaving Bureau of Indian Affairs schools to go teach m 
public schools. Why do they leave? The reasons for leaving are 
many, as the written testimony shows: Better salaries, better work- 
ing conditions; and better living conditions. • 

, As to employees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, better recruit- 
ment policies need to be established. In my opinion it is very frus- 
trating to see three to four teachers yearly leave the Bureau ot 

' Indian Affairs school and go and teach m a public school ^"min- 
utes down the road. At my school this was the case this past tail. 
The teachers do enjoy working at our school. Those who leave are 
just not willing to put up with the frustrations of the present hous- 
ing conditions and other conditions within the Bureau-schools. 
More specific examples are found in the written testimony by Mr. 

At the present time we are still understaffed at the school, yet 
no apparent recruitment is ongoing. It is sad to realize that the 
childreh end up as the scapegoats in these situations when the 
Bureau cannot maintain it's present employees and provide essen- 
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tial recrtiitment proce^lur^r-It is mv hope that the Bureau will es- 
tablish feasible recruitment pKxs&dmes to entice new employees 
and to provide benefits to retaikthe etnfcloye^ that they have al- 
ready. I hope the Bureau will p^vide gfttractive career choices so 
educators can continue to do the good joB they are doing. 
Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. I take it from your testimony that ^ your 
knowledge there are no recruitment procedures now, 

Mr. Davis. There are recrtiitment procedure going on in differ- 
erit schools. It happens that in the school I am* working there are 
none. 

Senator DeConcini. There are none? ' 

Mr. Davis. It is restricted by the salary schedules and the bucjg- 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. Carr, you point out, and I do not want to 
mi^te you, there may not be adequate funds but- you think more 
could be done with the existing fun<M. 

Mr. CA§ft. Absolutely; yes. ^ 

Senator DeConcini. You pdffit out one example. Do you have 
other examples of where you think there are top &vy administra- 
tive expenses that you witnessed, or your members have witnessed, 
that would help us bring that to light? 

Realistically trying to get more funds is not going to be easy at 
all. I would much rather weed out the exce^ive administrative ex- 
penses, and I tend to think you are right. I do not know because I 
am not there. I have not seen it. You might be helpful to us. Any. 
ofyou. f J 

Mr. Cark. I think any type of a mane^ement informational 
system, an automated system, wouild increase the efiRcien^. 

There isk lot of duplication of effort between the old Bureau of 
Indian A^irs which had traditionally been providing service and 
the new Office of Indian Education Program. It seems to be not 
only a dliplication of effort, but at tim^ both of these agencies 
seem Mhe at odds with each other or have a conflict of interest. I 
thmk t*iis presents a problem to the ultimate mission and goal of 
the agency, which^is to provide direct sewices to the Indian people. 
It is Something I am not in a )Dosition to analyze. It is a feeHng I 
havy along with many members in our association. 

Senator DeConcini. Do any of you have available or can you' get 
• us^and perhaps it has already been done, studies of the discrepan- 
cy between teachers that you represent and ,those who are in the 
n6n-Native American education area? 
, Ms. Leidv. Yes, we do have that information. 

Senator DeC-oncini. Can you supply it to us? 

Ms. Leidy. We can supply that. 

Senator DeConcini. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Carr. It is apples and oranges because public schools have 
certain salaries paid on an annual basis and in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools it fluctuates. Bureau of Indian Apsirs people do not 
know how many weeks they will be working during the year and 
how much money they will be receiving. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs works on an 8-hour basis. The public school works less than 
>that. It IS something worth studying. It is very difficult in our 
- present situation to make an analysis of the situation. 
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Senator DE€k)NC!Ni. Can you not demonstrate some discrepancy 
based on some formula? , , .m. u 

Mr, Carr. Yes, sir. We could say, in the public school m Tuba 
City where the Bureau of Indian Affairs has educator^ along with 
the public school people, that the public school teachers generally 
make, after a 5- or 10-year period, about 25 percent more in salary. 

Senator DECk>NCiNi, That is what I am interested in seeing. 

I would like also to see any comparison and standai^ amount off 
the reservation. What is the difference? 

Ms. Leidy. May T speak to that? 

Senator DeConcini. Certainly; • , t. • 

Ms. Leidy. I have made a study on a school by school basis 
around the reservation. For average salari^: the average teaching 
salary in the State of New Mexico for the school year 198S-84, an 
actual average of $20,500 for all teachers. Tlie State of Arizona 
says that they do not maintain those figure. However, the annual 
report of the superintendent for the 1982-83 school year listed an 
average teaching salary of $21,119.09. The BIA projects, they do not 
have an average figure, but they use a figure of $18,880. 
^' Senator DeConcini. Those are the kind of figure I am seekmg. 
Ms. Leidy. We have starting salaries school by school. 
Senator DeConcini. Thank you. If you could submit that to us. 
Thank you very much for your very helpful testimo^. Your pre^ 
ired statements will be entered in the record at this yoint. 
(fThe prepared statements follow. T^timony resum*^ on p. 162.J 
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t>ARED Statement or the Nation ai» Federation of Federal Employees^ 

SUBMn-TED BY WiLUAM DaVIS, NATIONAL ViCS pRSSiDENT, REGION V 

. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: The National F^eration of Feder- 
al Employees Council of Consolidated Bureau of Indian Affairs Locals [LounCiij is 
pleased to appear at this field hearing cm the subject of Elementary and Secondary 
Indian Education Programs. Our CouncMi is the largest labor union repr^ntiug 
BIA employees, representing some 12,000 employees in a nationwise bfTrgammg 
unit. The unit include both education arid non-dducation employees, proiessionais 

and^non-professionals. \ n-u • a^u 

In Arizona and New Mexico, we represerkemployees across the Phoenix, Aibu- 
Queroue and Navajo Areas. On the Navajo Keservation alone, our Council repre- 
sents some 3,000 employees, which include all non-supervisory Bureau employees 
other than GS 1710 series teachers, except at theShonto Bc^arding Schcyl, where we 
represent all employees. We are viUUy concerned with the Bureau s education pro- 
grams and appreciate this opportunity to offer our views. , ^ t 

As educators we are proud of Ae job ^he BIA. schools ae doing to educate Indmn 
children Our system of day sCtioois a^d both on and off-reservation boardmg schools 
meet^ the special needs of these stuSents and prepares them to act as responsible 
adults, able to compete and prosper in society. The BIA schools are best able to 
• serve the Indian student population. The BIA system is successful despite the tact 
that our per pupil expenditures are lower than those for Arizona or New Mexico 
public schcK>K For the 19^-84 school year, the state of Arizona reported average 
per pupil expenditures of r2,27H.71, In New Mexico the ^^^^J<1^ sch^l year 
was $2,337 and that state projects a slight increase for the 1984-85 year. BIA an- 
nounced a weighted student unit for formula funding of $2,075 for the l^M-Kb 
school year, and it is expected that this figure will drop to $2,035. 

Teacher salaries are also lower for BIA educators than m the Arizona and New 
Mexico public schools. In New Mexico, the state reported an average teacher^lary 
fhr the Vm-M school year of $20,571 and it projected this figure to rise to $22 ^46 
for the 1984-85 school ^ear. The latest figure available for Arizona is for the imi- 
m school year, when the average teacher salar^Kwas $2^119. Presumably, that 
figure rose^ in subsequent years. The average teacher salary used by the BIA this 
year to compute formula funding is $18380. It is important to note that the BIA 

^ i. 60 
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Sh^fsjJtem* ^ ^ * than in eitter state's public 

Daipite these lower costs, our students compare favorabiy with similariv gituateS 
public school students. One example of this^sass is to (S^Tt^ cSSSa 
Achievement Test [CA.T.] scores of the students at Shonto &hodoS^ 
Nav^o Reservation to pubUc school students who either spe^NK Sd^^y^ 
s^Jtas their pnnmry language. The table in Appdndii^^ 

♦ W course, we sUil believe we can do even bfetter. However, we are quite dmcemed 

that our prograni .s be ng held back because of inadequate funding fii SS^^ 
tain pohciw and practices make it difficult for the Wk to'compete for^e h^h^ 
quality profe^ional and nonprof«wional staff and keep the^SSs froS^ 
SL^^f^"^^' performing their duties. Our fi^^nS i^he fomlL 
ftinding mechanism originaUy established in Public Law 95-561. Formula fuiSh« 
was witended to be a procedure by which the amount of money nec««S^to pS^^ 
quality edu<^tion to a student in a given set of circumstances wo^^^SE 
This amount would then i^multiplied by tfie number of SenS in tho^SS 
stances in a given school. That product would then he allocated to ^l?hS^ • 
cording toate student populat^^^^^ 

^ "P an aJreadyinadequate "pie" of aDprOoriSed 

funds The result is inadequate levels of funding at neSly 2l JchooS ^ffiSlS 
schools suffering most. Bureau schools are' f Jing behind pubUrsdiSlT'blS 
areas as the use of computers because there hks not been sSffid^S^iey to put 
computers m enough cla^rooms. There are other examples of how inaSatefuSd 
ing threatens Che quality of BIA education progranTWe ui^a S SSt^to^ 
t ^ to h^vW.'TkI^* tl.^^^ education and eadi BU^hSJl^f^ndS 
KrnmeTsl^t'^r^^SiC'^ ^""'^^'^ Indian students under the 

tSX^'^ concerned about the high rate of teacher turnover in the BIA schools 
^ '^'""^ \' ^ "^"^y of Veas6na: successive pay cape; inademiSS 
fr„^1l,? ^"^^^"ment housing in remoteleations; frustSn over bud^? i^ric " 

^'T* °° fS schofboaids into the rfay-to^ay ^raS of 

B^^Ta ^"f '"""^ ^« "° teacher tumov^ and the 

&furtherTnto^^T«'^n^r.'^ i^equested it. We hope the committee" will 

looK turtner mto this problem and begin to find remedies 

r.JU!'^ mentioned earlier one of the problems affecting the Bureau's education 
pipam is the^attempfc by some school boards to interfere with the^J-toSyTt^r- 
ISf ^".K a"£j'th^t.he .personnel adminstratioh in a school. PublnSw 
Snktitlon^f St ^ «^hoGl boards and a line was drawn maS^ 

Srf jf K 5 education program a function of the Bureau; not the school 
^Id wl," iT^^ are Federal employees , and should be supervised, IvS 
^Uf il^,/*/^^™^ emplovees. not tribal or sch6ol^board offi^s. oie of 7ur 
most immediate concerns is the msertion of school boards into the labor-fnanaee- 

the nvn°^^*? fhooi The employer in a BIA school is theTureau 
FW^^r V^^^'^t ^^''^^ governs labor-man^ment relations in the 

. l^ r^lZ^h-"'^^^ S'" ? ^"ly ^« «^hool board to have 

fe7d to incri«f/f!J^- ^^^i '^/^ h^ve caused and exacerbated conflicts which 
Pffirdnnv „f ''^'^^^'21? ^"'^ contention to the detriment of employee morale and 
^cien^ of operations. The Committee should do what it can to ^ that the role of 
school boards dt^ not go beyond that described in Public Law 95-^1. 

rutjiic Law made a number of changes to the Indian Education orocram 

W nrllif ^'u^^' ^"^S"?"' ^1^/ f^ntinuing Appropriations Act for Fiscal 
them Th /nr«v£ expenditure of funds during that fiscal year to implement 
Ihn^M hl l Prov'des an excellent opportunity to reevaluate these provisions. Some 
iLn it.n^^n,t^ ^ l^V^^^ ^ detrimental to the Bureau's educa 

hSl?3fiS*^"caS.'' •^""^"""^ ^ ""^^y f--'* -^i" 

in!*^«if K.'!?'^'»' would transfer control over such matters as |jrocurement, contract- 
nulhnwt.^^if^!^^ *° ^f^^f', °f ^'''^ of Indian Education Programs. -This 
Lni '1]^ Pf^"'^^^ delegated through chsnnels to the Age^v Superin- 

Ifin^lA' ^T^'Sa '^"'^ T'" ^ « *««tefu! duplication of services The 
5>upenntendents for Ekiucation are chosen for their expertise and record as eduea^ 
^fhflitirlnrt "if* f contracting and procurement. These additional respon- 
iS^Lf. tI n^^ l*"^"" P"'S«7 focus, to the detriment ofthe 

3 studentis. The Bureau already has a stoff of procurement and contracting specialiste 

t Now a second staff will need to be hired. The BIA has had considerable prSemTin 
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the past in procurement and contracting caused largely by employees being insuffi- 
ciently trained to properly carry out their responsibilities. Great strides have been 
made to correct such problems. Now, the Bureau may be recreating them by assign- 
ing these duties to a new cadre of inexperienced employee. In m^y ot the Agency 
offices, there is simply not enough physical space to put these additional education 
employees. Where do^ the Burlau plan to put their work stations? The co^ of du- 
plicating the procurement, contracting and budget functions will be considerable, 
but more importantly it will be wasteful. We can see the absurd result of an agency 
which now receives a product or service from a ^iven vendor to serve the entire 
Agency both education and noneducation. having to lot two contracts— p<^ibly^ 
even conflicting ones-to obtain the same K»ult, Giving education its own sepamte 
authority over procurements, contracting and budget is a bad idea and we urge the 
committee to take action to have this section repealed. . 

Ihiblic Law 95-511 included a number of provisions that wilL improve the Bu- 
reau's ability to recruit and retain qualified educators. Section 512 added three new 
sections to the system established in Public Law 95-561. The first of th^. a^ion 
1141 concerns the proration of pay. Educators hired after November 1979 fall under 
the contract education personnel system. These individuals are appointed tor »- 
month periods. Their salarvis paid over that time so that employee spend three 
months per year in a non-paSr status. Educators hired before November 1979 ^ere 
given an option to convert to the new personnel .sy^m, but m<«t eieaed to remain 
under the coverage of the general civil service provisions, Th^ educators are re- 
ferred to as status quo employees. Since 1979 nearly all status quo educators have 
been converted from permanent, full-time to subject-to-furlough appointments. Ihey 
are placed an nonpay status each year for between two and ten pay periods. Ihe 
efTerts on the educator's family bucket are substantial.^ employees spending vary- 
ing periods of time without inoime. Unable to meet finannal obli^tions. itiany edu- 
cators are cho(»ing to leave the Bureau. It is important to note that under the In- 
ternal Revenue Gxie, prof^ional educators are ineligible to receive unemployment 
compensation for periods of unemployment occurring between school terms, when 
they worked the previous term and have a reasonabir expectation of working the 
next. It is of benefit to both the Bureatuand the employees to allow employees to 
elect to receive their salary spread atit ovfer a full 12-month year. This pay proce- 
dure would cost the Bureau tittle but would be of tremendous help to educators 
whose family budgets are often vdecked by the un«?rtainti^ of summertime tur- 
lougHs. We urge the committee t5 see that this provision is implemented m tiscai 

^*Of TOurSe. our Council would prefer that educators be given additional work, as 
well as additional pay be the establishment of summer programs m Bureau schools. 
Ultimately the Indian children suffer most from"the BIAs cutback of summer pro- 
Brams The Bureau ought to and is best able to provide educational and recreational 
activities during the summer months. Such activities should be deyelopwi by the 
Bureau and funded by the Congr^. We ask the Committee to use its mfluence to 

attiiin these goals. , t> 1.1 

Section 1142 recogni/£fi a problem that exists in nearly every Bureau school Ihe 
bureau depends on a great deal of overtime on the part of employees to perform 
such functions as coaching athletic teams, advising studept ciul^ supervismg other 
extra curricular .activities, or providi/ig tutorial servtces. Most of these emp oyees 
.-are compensated for this overtime with compensatory time off. Because employees 
are relucti^nt to take time off during the school yean and because they are on fur- 
lough for the summer, the employees are not able to take any time off. As a result, 
they work extra hours largely without real compensation. This is c^usmg employees 
to decline to accept assignments to coach or advise student clui^. An active extra- 
curncuhjr program is necessary for the development and education of students. 5>o, 
ultimately it is they who pay the price. Current law requires that employees be 
cumuensatt^i for each hour of overtime worked This section would allow employees 
^ to elect to receive a flat stipend for serving in a particular extracurricular ca^sacity 

. (bachm^j or advising student clubs is compensated this way m most public school 
^vstems This provision wouia be fairer to the employee and would better serve the 
ncH^ds of the Bureau and the student^s, as well We urge the Committee ix> do what it 

• can to st^' that this section is implemented in fiscal year 1986. 

The fmal provision in Section 512 is perhaj^ the most important. Section UU 
deals with Government^provided housing for employees. BIA emplovees hymg in 
such housing have seen their rents rise in recent years to the pomt that it is otten 
exhorbitant for the tvpe and location of the housing. OMB regulations are largely to 
bl^me as the condition and isolation of BIA housing are not adeiffeately consadered 
when comparing the housing to that in the private market. These .high rents act as 




Du^ no fault of their 
^reau eJiould not 
tittle to ako see 
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The cost to the • °® *° important attractioh for employees. 

pienieat«d in fiscal year l^. «» au n can to Me that this proviaioii is im- 

Our only reservation on Section 1143 is the atatAm«,* • . , . 

and administrators- decisions on the nLd ft«. « ^S^ff^* • ^® superintendents' 
viewable. This remo^^S^ frL IT^^^'^f ^ and not re- 

that since rents ^Tot^^^^i^^.^'^}^^ telteve 
Ployment that should bei^LS^torf^t of^ott^^^ ^ «>ndition of em- 

S^fh«ih Pl^ them on Say ^1] 

^3&|M^nfe'SfS«fe"-^^^ X 

atrictive that some schools ^^'^ ^? W overly re- 

^ would be devastating toThfS^^^^^ %^ °f tMrWdenti ^lis 

this trend by givi^ elS^XlSa Affairs Public Law 98-511 coBtinVes 

Involving stiS aSnS ftSS. authority over^personnel mattEra 

to emphasize that it doS nrt SS fffh^!!^ " ^® Committee wish^ 
a division of the Bui4To?a t^l^f it?f^I^?°^ encourage, foster or support 
fnent" (p. 21) we do^ot L^ pn^frams to any'other DeWt- 

separateVi^Hef om^Ll^n^^d^^Lt"^ P'^h th^ acti/nte mn leadL A 
Hy^will only hurt TnSSSJtfol^^^ "split pex^naf- 

tion structure aiiy more than if <■ f^"^ not need this separate edu<?a- 

Our council toThe c^mii%l"?^.r^P°^^"'^!? ^ ««rvi(S.' 

he acknowledged T^e^^*^^ committee that these efforts of Public Law 95-561 

'^^SrSi^tc^^mi^^S^^^^T^^l ^ abolished. «irall edu- 

lation. The two sSXS bS^Z^I K?^"*^ "".^r. '^vil service law and regu- 
F^erai agency is r^J^^lStr^^^^'it,^:^ ''^^'^ ''"^ 
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i>afiPAKKD Sta AmBNT or THE NATIONAL CoUNClt OF BURKAU OF IN0IAN AfFAIES . 

EducaIosss, SuBiirrrEQ. by Patrick J, Care, Frkssdent Elkct 

S/fr Chairman fnd Members qf tfiWCommit^^, on behalf of the members of the 
National Council bf Bureau of Mian. Affairs Educa^rs [NCBIAE] and the employ- 
ees that wg/rt?>^^nt. I would like to express my appreciation for this opportunity 
to appear DeforSKie Senate Select Committee on Indiaii Affairs this morning, to ex- 
press our conceXiS, for the record, the Education Amendments of 1984. 
. The NQBIASf is an affiliate local ofihe National Education Association, chartered 
. in 1966. ti6 n^t the uniqu^ needs' of educators and support personnel employed by 
. / the Office of Indian Education Programs in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We ^ 
the exclusive repi^ntative and bargaining ageot for education personnel within 
^ the Navajo and Albuquerque areas. . 

It is a generally recognized fact that within the states of Arizona and New Mexico 
and across the entire nation there ^ a critical -shortage of teachers. This shortage is 
not expected to improve in the near future. In addition to this factt it should be 

* noted that many teachers ai*e leaving the proT^ion for better positions in btisin^ 
and industry. Also, many veteran BIA educators, including Ntitive Americans, who 

* decide to remain in education are tmiisferring to state publip k±oo1 systems where 
they realize increa^^ salaries and better ^working cxsndition^ 

Accordingly, we we^lcome this opportimitv to make Congre^ aware of our con- 
\ ' cems and pray that it will r^pond favorably. We believe that congressional action 
; ( ^ is now necessary if the Congr^ desire the re<?nutnjent and retention of quality 
/ educat<>rs to impV'.ient the education pn^rams for the Indian people. Tlie following 

f commentH are offered in regai^ to The Educational Ameminieftts of 1984. 

. EMPLOYEE BENEFTPS 

Section 114^ Proration of pay 
' ■« . * ■ , 

%e are delighted with the provisions of this amendment. We hope that employees 
. will not have to' pay rent during the" summer, when in effect, they are in a nonpay 
status because they have chosen the option of having their 9-month salary prorated 
i ^ , ^ver a 12-month basis. 

Section 1142 Bxtrocurricuiar activities 

• We are likewise delighted with the provisio!^|;^f this amendment, (fcit we would 
like it to fnclude provisions for educators who are' required to accorapan^c students 
on field trips that exceed normal working hours. ^ - 

Section 1 US Homing - ' 

: * ^ We are pleiised with this amendment and hope that the amenities are included in 
"the ' rents/' We would also request Congr^ to declare that employees required to 
live' in government quarters, as a convenieiic'e to the government in conducting its 
programs, shall be entitled to deduct those expense on thieir income taxes. In some 
cases employjf^es are allowed this deduction while in others it is denied, * 

We would like Congress to declare that the schools and housing quarters be main- 
tains^ in a standard befitting a federal facility. In many instances the buildmgs 
have been neglected for years and are pr^ently in a deplorable condition. 

We applaud the provision that will -allow employees, in a nonpay status, to have 
their rent waived cidring that period. This provision should include employees who 
choost' to have their 9-months pay probated over a 12-month period. 

In addition to those comments we would like to offer the following: 

1 In light of the present nation-wise concern for the improvement of educational 
' op^Kjrt un it we hopo that the unique educational needs of Indian children will not 

^ be overlooked or dealt with in a broad-brushstroke. The OfTlce of Indian EducatiorT 

Programs administers a complex program of services to schools scattered through- 
■ ^ * out 24 states. . 

2 (*6ngress should explore the feasibility of combining all federal education pro- 
grams within hhe Department of Education Qi /w.me other agency. School systems 
operate by th^ Department of Defense, stateside and ovepseas, the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, the OfTicD of Indian Education Programs, etc., could be operated in a more effi- 
cient and effective manner under one syst^-m, and alt the same time offer an attrae- 
tive career choice for educators employed within such a diverse system 

:i* Part of the effort to improve Indian educationat opportunities should include 
opportunities for professional development and upward mobility prt^ra.ms for the 
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J^f^ST^ "" •^" "^ -»'Pl»S'« ""'^S ""its i» wmiic M,d not w,ll 

MbmS^wm^^Z^^kSr"'''^^'^'^ becau*. of their increaMd nspon- 
tiJ^^Sate' SSte r/Ll'^ 

™a^,V»°ho™''S^S '^°«'»^% t" careor ™ploy«. 

InMia l« onh, (h. I^S I '". I",'' »P to 26 pereent of their annual salary 
™,, J_ ^ ' 'f™' P"n«I»l and hi« Hecrelary were to be k«rt taS 

S^roSiak nirnL? fiL""^'"P'°y™!"^ ^«ffer the sight of man 

In addition, the "furloughing" has given rise to a number of other abu8«, 

.nUll'ifir,'^''^!'^^™"'"' 'i"'P'°y«? i" New Mexico have been told they are not 

^r^v^; -r^is'o^neTno- £',„'°„,x 2sr„srh„-"Si ' 
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H In some inHtance* employees are being iMid-ofT during the Christipas recess and 

spring break Others are being placed in S^hW work days, ^hey are told there is a 

"Tack of funds** and/or "a lack work/* ^ . 

7. Many schools had to open this year with a shortageiof teachers, 
H In niany instances the emp^ylgftvfeel that ^*the shorty of fupds is actually 

the result of poor f^i management And the inability of management otiiciais to 

work out an equitable formula for funding the schools. 

9. Career adv^cement and upward mobility programs have befen severely cur 
tained as employees are l^-off during th^ summer months >?ithout pay anjl unable 
to attend any sort of prisms during the school year because of the distances be- 
tween their homes and the institutions of higher learning. 

10, Employees are no longer ellgtt>le for incentive awards for their work unl^ 
they are laid-ofT to obtain the funds in order to pay for them. . . * ^Ac- 
Mr Chairman, as you are well aware, our employees labor under unique and mm- 

cult circumstances. We function within an extremely complex school sjrstem. We 
must contend with a mindless bureaucracy that has long lost its perspective on the • 
role it was designed to play in supporting of those directly involved with providing 
educational opportuniti^ for the Indian People, , ^ ^ a 

In spite of it alL Mr, Chairman, you will find our employees to be as d«licated 
and devoted to the intentions of Congre^ as any found in Federal servi^. We love ^ 
our work and the challenges that it presents to us. Please help make Indian educa- ^ 
tion within the Office of Indian Education Pn^rams an attr^ive career choice, 
and provide U8 with the resources to do an even better job. 

Senator DECoNcmi. Our next witness is Mary Helen Creamer, 
executive director, Navajo Division of Education, Window Rock, ac- 
companied by Rosemary Blanchapd^Nav^d Division of Education. 

Good morning. Please prtKreed. I have your full statements in ^ 
front of me. We will be sure they are in the record. If you will, 
summarize them for us, pl|ase. 

STATEMENT OF THE NAVAJO DIVISION OF EDUCATION, SUBMIT- 
TED BY MARY HELEN CREAMER. EXECUTIVE! DIRECTOR, AC^ , 
COMPANIED BY ROSEMARY BlANCH ARD 

Ms. Creamer. Senator BteConcini, members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs and staff, I wotild like to take this op- 
portunity to thank the Senator and his staff 'for your continued in- 
terest artd support in Indian affairs. ^ * » 
Senator DeConcinl You are welcome. • 
Ms. CHeamek. Thank you very much. . xt ^ ' 
I would like 'to briefly state some concerns of the Navajo Nation. 
The Navbjo Nation is concerned about what happens to our chil- 
' dren in public, BIA, and contract schools. 
' We want their education to be competitive with that received by 
children if the dominant society and at the same time that it con^ 
tribute, to the understanding and preservation of the culture and 
language of the Navajo people. t -1 ^ j 
There is a crisis in the teaching of oui* children. In standardized 
achievement tests our children are achieving at significantly below 
" the national norm in the public schools, Bureau schools, and the 
contract schools. Those who stay to graduate from high school 
graudate on the average 3 or 4 years behind their counterparts ui 
. the dominant society. An estimated 6,000 Navajo young people are 
out of school- 

There are 'some heartening exceptions, places wh^re excitmg 
things are happening. Navajo Academy^^^^o^liege^p^^ con- 
tract schwL has achieve.d test^-sctJres in grammer, reading, and 
math at above the national av^age. Rock Point Community School 
has produced students who achieve above their Navajo counter- 
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parts in BIA or public schools. It has done so by teaching in the 
Navajo language tn the primary schools, sirring Navajo through- 
out the years of school and ^f^pTk closely with the local community. 
We want to know more about why these schools work. We want to 
apply that knowledge in Nav^o eaucajtion generally. 

We face a crisis in education facilities in both BIA funded and 
public schools. Every year the BIA Seeks funds for renovation of its 
existing facilities at a level which does not even keep up with the 
current rate of deterioration, let alone provide for the backlog 
re^ir list. 

Every year we see misinformation on this subject transmitted to 
Congress in the administration budget. A similar crisis exist|^ in ' 
regard to public school construction finaneihguader Public law 
81-515. Many existing BIA and public schook face serious over- 
crowding, such as. the BIA school at Marina Lake, NM It was 
evaluated by my staff just recently. 

In the face of this facilities crisis, the bureau of Indian Affairs 
has closed one of our schools withour prior consultation with the 
locar community or the Navajo Tribe. We wonder what other 
sudden closures we will be subjected to in the next couple of years. 

We ere unable to attain the start up of new or innovative pro- 
gr^s. Efforts to establish a special purpose contract school for stu- 
dents who have dropped put of the regular program have been 
stalled m the Bureau of Indian- Affairs despite the unwaivering 
support of the Navajo Tribe for the school. 

J Congr^ hAs been reluctant to support any new school starts de- 
spite the recognized need for community schools clc^ to where our 
^tudents live. 

The Navajo Tribal Council recently adopted educational policies 
which set out an educational program to improve the education of 
_^ur children. The policy stressed better educational planning and 
competence and teaching or academics, basis. They call for a new 
commitment to the. teaching of Nav£^o language, culture, and, 
social studies. They 'require local schools to work closely with 
Navajo parents and call for joint planning of all people concerned. 

We look to the Pfde^al Government to help the Navajo Nation 
improve this education improvement program. We will have to rely 
^"JP'l^^P"^^ ^"^^ ^ and on title V of S. 2496 to help us. 

Title IV affects our children in public school where two-thirds of 
Navajo schoolchildren get their education. The only change we 
would recomffiend in this program woukH>e to strengthen the lan- 
guage on parent committee involvimer\| ^lie^ beyond what was 
amended into the law last year and to provide for multiyear funds. 

We wouid also recommend that the ceiling on title IV ftinds for 
fiscal year 1987 through 1^9 be eliminated. We urge Confess to 
• protect parts B and C of title IV. . - 

In title V of S. 2496 we ask you to protect and provide funding to 
implement the provisions regarding the establishment of school at- 
tendance ^boundaries, the languagf regarding procedures for school 
^closures and consolidations, the provision on forward funding, and 
^he provision on funding tribal department of eddcation and tribal 
codes. 

Congress must assure that the BIA does a comprehensive and fis- 
cally honest revision of the ISEF formula, Indian school equaliza- 
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tidn furidhig, litili^ii^ ail the cpteria which both the 1978 andHhe 
1984 education arnendtnents authori^ in cooperation with Indi^^ 
tjabes and iocal school b«ards and communities. 

We are- concerned that in this coming year the appropriations 
process may be used.to freeze scho«A starts, to l6ck mto place the 
existing attendance boundaries, to undercut the consultation proc- 
ess regarding school closures and consolidations, to delay forward 
funding'of ISEF and to amend or eliminate tftle W.^e fear that 
the additional criteria for ISEF will not be fUnded, that there may 
be no meaningful funding for tribal d^rtments of education or 
school board training. We look to this committee to impact differ- 
ent parts of the congressional process so that budgeted amounts 
and appropriations implement the policy, objectives that Congress 
has approved for Indian education. . • 

If title V is reopened, we ask you to look at the provisions re- 
garding academic standards. State standards could be treated as an 
option for BIA funded and operated schools rather than as a floor 
for BIA standards. The role of tribal standards should be strength- 
en^. There should be an opportunity for contract schools to devel- 
op 'alternative standards on a case-by-case basis. ^ 

We are very concerned with the proce^ of consultation m reard 
to standards, ISEFwcriteria, accounting proopdur^, new school 
starts, school closures and consolidations, construction needs, and 
education in general. We want to work with BIA' as a partner in 
the planning process. Hiddtn c<^t-cutting agendas within proposed 
reforms or reorganizations compromise a whole consultation proc- 
ess. Thank you. ' » x • 

Senator De€oncini. Thank you very much. I appreciate that m- 
depth presentation and also your very detailed testimony that ,1 
have here l>efore me. ^ . ' 

I have no questions. Does staff have any questions? 

liiank you very much for being with us. 

Your prepared testimony will be entered in the record at this 

' point. ' , ' , 

[The prepared statement follows. Testimony .resumes on p. .J 

Prepared Testimony of Navajo Natiom, I^esented bv Marv Heusn Creamer. ^ 
ExKctmvE DiRKCTOR^ Navajo Division of Education 

INDIAN EDUCATION— STRUCTURED FOR SUCCESS OR FAILURE? ^ 

Senator DeCbncini! Members of the Senate Select Committee, I want to talk to 
you today about Indian Education both ih public schools and in BIA and contract 
schcx^ls The Navajo Tribal government is concerned about our children m ail three 
tym^s of s<.'hoolH We are concerned that their educatfon.be cdm petit! ve with the edu^ 
cntinn weivt^ by the children of the dominant so<?iety. At the same time, we are 
rnruerncKl th.it th^ir education contribute to the unde.rs^anding and preservation ot 
the culture and language of the Navaijo people. ■ ,0. . - ^ ♦u^' 

In our historical dealings with the government of the United btates smce ine 
treaty of IH^H, we have looked to the federal government to assure the piovmion ot 
this education to our chltir.n. We believe that this provision of education was an 
intf^ral part of our agrt^ment with the United States. We do not beheve that our 
historical leaders agre^xi to subject their future generations to the handicap of an 
V>ducation which would leave them unprepared to successfully assume the r^ponsi- 
hilities of prcKiuctive citizens of the United States and of our Navajo Nation, Rather 
' we b€»lieve that they understood the, United States to be makmg a solemn promise 
that it would adequately and appropriately provide for the education of fhe Navajo 
■ People. It is m light of this understanding that we look at the laws which provide 
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£h«Iil. < ^^^'W*^ ^« P"Wie schocJs, BIA schools ainl contract 

thi SiSL!S/n?„?fK ^ Hy^*?, '"^ '^^'^ ^Jn**™ about 

♦ Sfh «^ ♦ government of thff United States to providing ^r children 

wth an adequate, appropriate edueatlon. This concern makes itSSlt to 

vKfthftlSn iPP^^ ^ education or the most eff^i^ SrutS^ 

tfilaS four ^ ^" ^'^d. We also feel that, especiS% 

' ^ il IaLI /K****f^{»^i^S?''*°'®'»^ education on the part of thefeder- 

i^f i« tI «• ^»«^«Jation of BIA education, we wonder what the real 

^Vilf^^Z,"^,^ r«ga«ir«8 of thrconsequences? 

1 T a«faitionai written testimony subseduenf to this hearini? in 

which I will deal more precisely with language in 'Ktle Vof S 2496 S ^dtS^tl« 

WK^"*^ ^ ^ as j<^ea of some of thrprSma^S 

which these laws ate being aaked to addi^ prooiema we lace. 

First, we face a real crisis in the teaching of our children. I refuse to call it a 
CRISIS learamg. because I know as a former t*^her and a sch^l^SrSo? 
wii ^ leamirif or not KnlTtheSme 
le*el as other chddren in this country. So. I say that^ haw aTLS in the tSSf ' 
.r^ of our children. As I stated, I will be submittifag additio^^ ^tten Si^^nv 
wiiere I will give you a more detailed account of thLe %uS^ now I cS? teU 
tuVrtr', significantly belaSf natron^l l;,™^ the 

public schools, the BIA schools and the contract scWs. Those who stey t^ 
from high school graduate on an average three or four behind thek^^ 
partsjn the dominant society. An alarming number do Say to^Sife 
timated«)flO Navajo young people are out of school "^^^ " «raauato. An es- 

Ptease look at the composite picture I am describing to you. The Nkvaio Nation . 
want* to become economically seif-sufRcient. We want to bufld our Ira e^nv We 
; want to fa«<^rne our own teachers. But our children either drift aw^fr^Sl or > 

S fn fhe*w?, "^"l" ^- 'If^^'^^te for them to compete in ifijSfSVion 
fean^ b^fmS thf^ "^^'^ J? ^ " f"*^" ^« ^hSt our children 

to go on and become those teachers. We believe that our economy will grow whin • 
we have our own busme«smen, our own professionals, our own tShniSSXrour ' 
Snaui^lS-"^ desperately di^vantaged in pursuing tecS! and prl 
hJJH"^ are s<)me heartening exceptions to this picture. Places where education is 
te^t^or"^ t^Z^A-^^^^'^^y' preparatory contract school hS Sfev^ 

P^Lr^ " ^H'"]?' F^'ninar and math at above the national' average Rock 
Point l ommun.ty Schoof. a community controlled Contract school has pScedTi^ " 
■ •Jnn?^^ K° T^T-^ ^^^l *¥^^ counterparts in publk o?^BlTs?h2ls It ha^ 

witrfhllL^l-ii^ •♦^^ ^""^ working in cW harmonjwmd understanding 

W^Vn., ; *° 5^"°^ 'no'* a^«t why tW schools work 

^ aoriJ^r to t ^ K ^"^Zi'^n^ *° education generally^ this Sbes not t 

" ^""^^ government is interested in new directions or new \ 

f„SS"^'u"'*'i ^^^^ .facilities crisis in the Navajo Nation in public as well as BIA- 
oveS hr^^fL^J''^ mdividual examples of new construction or reno?atWi^the 

iL ! f '^»^'''^*e*s«'hich do not even keep up with the current rate of deteridra- 
tmn, let alone proviS^for the backlogged repair list. We know the^ facilS ai 

• yefr'r/'s^'rSLLfrS^'n'^ '''lU^"" ll'^'^ being repaired or'SpircSf^S i 
. year we see mismfornujft^ajin this matter transm tted to Cbnin-ess We have' at- 
tempted to correct the information suopl^ by the BIA. However Jt^ms to be the 
tfZ^hi i^f ^"'^fu P"^^ ^ supgS^rthe lower of two estir^ates, particSlarly > 
St Jiia»^^ underrepresented as it is i„ ^efard to B^ll 

nut ?aI"^ ^Ili l°J^ at public schc^l construkion in this hearing 

J Mists in regard to public school construction financed under P L 81-815 Last ■ ■ 
year the U Department of Education reported to Congress no ne^ for new ' ' • ' 

stmSral That same y^ar, Chinle pSSryUS ^ d^la^ ' ■ 

structurally unsafe and Chinj| high school was again found totally inadequate to 
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serve the students jt hou«M. Oneo again, we attempted to ^^.^^J^/^^^J^^- 
tion. But no I'uPids were forthcoming for the Chinle Pubhc school district, which has 
had to close its primary school this year and double up classy, in tjie element^ 

^ Inthe face of this facilities crisis we have seen the Bureau of fedian Affairs close 
one of our schools without prior consultation with the lo<al community or the 
Niivajo Tribe. No planning was undertaken for the children involved until the 1^ , 
minute As h consequence, they have been dispersed to several different schools. 
■ which were not prepared for them. There has been an increase m trttaricy and chil- 
dren running away from school. We have had reporta of^hiidren not|l>emg accepted 
in the schods to which they Wre tra^ngferred. In the meantime, we have received 
independent engineering reports which squarely contradict theipftifljal reason given 
by the Bureau for the closure, safety. Our consultant, engin«5r8 beheve that the fa- 
cilities are safe, can be renovated, and did not need to be closed. We wonder what 
other sudden closures we will be subjected to In the next couple of years. 

We are also unable to crfjtain the start of new or innovative school programs. We 
have been trying for three yeara to obtain approval from the BlA for a ^al pur- 
• pose school utilizing the old Continental Divide training facility. The school would 
«^eeatrate on students who have dropped out of regular programs. As I you, 
we have an estimated 6.000 such students. We have gotten nowhere. We have been 
resisted at every turn despite the unwavering support of the Navajo forjthis 
school. We hear that Congress is reluctant to support any new school stalts. 11 so, 
this undercuts any hopes we might have of encouraging community day schools 
cloRC to where our students live, , ^ « • j 

We are learning some- l^ns which we would like to apply to Nev^o education. 
But the federal mood for tht past four years has made it very difTlcult to change the 
direction of our children's education. The Navdo Tribal Council ^n^l^ i^^'^Pj^*^ 
a special session devoted enUfely to education. During that s^on. the Tnbal^xjun- 
cil adopted educational pdfcies reflecting the education^ prop^m which the 
Navajo Nation believes can improve the education of our children, I am inciudiqg a 
copy of these policies with my tes^mony today. Please read them, 

ff you study these polici^ you wUtsee gome common themes. The policies stress, 
better educational planning and competence in the teaching of the academic basics^ 
They caUlfor a new commitment to the teaching of Nav^o langu^, culture and 
social stuail, They stress a preference for the employment of qualified _Nav^o per- 
. sonnel ancrmqualified prof^ional personnel with an understanding ot the ISiav^o 
way of life Tley call for close involvement with Navajo parents on the part ot 
schools. They call for better roads so that more children may attend school oa a day 
basis and for decent adequate facilities to house education profpma.^They ^11 for 
joint planning between the local community, the Navajo Tt*e and the BIA or 
public, school systems in regard to decisions about School faci ities, mgndmg deci- 
sions about expansions, consolidations, closures, and new school starts. Ihey place a 
new emphasis on school attendanc^nd prevention of substonce abuse. , . ,. 

The Navajo Nation developed these policies by talking to everyone involved m the 
education of Navtyo young people. The planning group that dmfted the polioes rar^ 
filucted pubU^earings before the initial draft was written. They conduct^ more 
than m workshops with local school Ixjard members, educators and admmis^tors 
from public BIA. contract and private misaion schools, teachers, chapter reprawnta- 
tives. representotives of the state departments of education. This not a typical 
"con8ultati6n process" as we have experienced it at the federal level. The^«ift was 
revised again and again to reflect the wisdom of the people who took the time to 
work with us. What the policies feflect is. in the broadest form, a program tor the 
improvement of Navajo education, . ... f tv^i \r^ea oACkR 

This may seem like a long way of getting back to the issues of Title V of b. 243b 
and the rt^Hulhori?fltion of Title IV. However, 1 do not see how these laws can l)e 
■ disc^utised if you do not understand some of the proUems Navajo education is facmg 
and the prescription of the Navajo Nation for remeSying those problems. 

Fim off, let me say that we are hesitant to suggest any reo^ning of either liUe 
V #of Title IV. There were some things in Title V of & 24% that we questioned. 
However m the present climate of Congress and the federal administration we 
V^ld learn to live with them rather than risk the mm of the language ini that bil 
rfetmrding forward funding, school boundaries, school closures and funding for tribal 
dtTartments of education and triba! codes. These laws were reviewed^ust a year 
i,g(* We wonder what further tinkering with them will produce. We woTild ask you 
? tofssure iis that if these laws cannot be made better in the current Congressional • 
• situation, they will at least not be made worse for us. 
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IwUI finit ^mih Title iV thk law affect. WAdten in pubKc 

Kfc^ols. where % of N«v^ •teimntory and secondary school diill^^ m&^S- 
Si^w We have never undwstodd tfec hortOity cuireot admSmtiSftoS 

for our chndren. TTw msasey goes directly to loeM i chools. It c^es in adva^.ofthe 

S^fi"";!^ ^^''^^ ^ -Iff®"^ committees sit <io#n with school a^aSbato^ to 
f,^^ w"*^ ^""^.r" ^ progitam k focussed on the unique needs of 

oliini^''^"- ^^'1?° """^ <lu«rtion 'aWthis program? If we wem to 

™ '^^W*.'" V"« P^«Sfa™ y only to^rengthes the laaguatfe 

on parent comn«^ involvement eve^ beyond what w^s amended intoX^^ 
Snt^f to pro«de fi«.^,9,ati.ye^ funding. Thia Would allow multi-y^ pSyS 
planing, whi^jTO feel ii iu^rtant to make the beat use of academic moniS^^ 
We would «^ rfecoiaaMnd that the ceiling on funding fbf PY 1^ and 89 be 
**at these pro^raiM can keep uo with the incraased feostoSf education. 
5^1 f^\^^°''^^f^^^ eliminate die uncertaii% about'the continuation 

^P^vwaeats needed in^ur chpdren'«\iuSn 
c^not be acconjBhshed in one or twp years. They require a >»SenL eoacerted 
TiT i'"®' uncsrtainty is costly and wastefyL It eaii r^ult'in short- 

raMe planning where teng-range planning ia #hat is needed. ■ . 

L*w *^ you to i»etect Parts Band C of Title iV. The figures I gave 
fh« dit»poute «how that we need to lock to W rJutions for 

i^ir^w™ li'f education. New ^lutions^require innovative programs apd m- 
search We need to find out what positive change can make m^ur ^iMren^ 

^h,^ « «tuat4on when we faave^ich serious problems ^ the promise of 

In r^rd to Title V of S.' 2496, we would aak ^ou to protect and to provi& fun3^ 
^fif®"* provisipns regarding; establirftment of school attendance 
boundary the provisions on dosurea and consolidations, thp provisions on forward 
tundmp. fmd the pro«jgon on funding tribal departments of education and tribal 
. educational cades. We would ask you to a^ure that the Bureau of IrSiS aS 
does a compreheMive arid fiscally honest rev^n of the ISEP form^ utilizing aU 
the criteria which Pi..9S^Ml and S. 2496 author!^ to be consideml^tte fSX 
ZkX^f'Lt *" assuring that the Burea\i works with Indian tribes tod • 

!L» K^f school boards and ^communities in , revising this formula. We ask yon to 
fu r mamtpnance of educational facilities does come under the supervision of 
inH r^L "f "^f*^^": to assure the return of education facilities improvement 
ana repair to education jurisdiction^ 

riA^^n"^^ concerned the gction of Congress in the last session <of attaching a 
'Xof f appropi^tioas bill which dela>ed the Implementation of Title V of S. 
: J u^^''* . ^ ^J® concerned that in this coming year' the appropriations 

LS'X'L^^'^ to^.f"rtfaef fre^ «^hool starts, to lolk into place^fSSbg 
school attendance boundanes, to undercut the consultation process r^ardimf ashool 
cl^ures and conso hdations to reverse the Congressional diVective oFforwa^Wd- 
JIL^ ,u,:u^ti".^"^^r^ eliminate- Title IV or parts of Title IV. We are eon- 
mirSnln ^« additional criteria for ISEF will not be funded, that there will bTno 
meaningful funding for tnba! departments of education or forschool board trainine 
nA^.Tr"^ ^? ^TI^^M^^^^i'*' Congressional proce^ has got very complex for 
rf^l^.iSf fight a good fight before a subj^t-matter committee 

f d persuade Congress to pss appropnate legislation. Then we must fight the same 
ttie all over ^^ain m the appropriations process. Sometimes even ff we prevail 
telte dn i/fn'^hSS i'lT the budget-«,tting prpcess. What we look to your commit- 
n ^€^1 Z Pj^^F^ different parts of this process so that budgeted ^imoiytts 
•fr^i^?f P^'^'^y objectives that Congress has ^pprdy«ffor 

f i-^i^'^AfS-It'^ " ^'■^"^'^t ^'^''^^ can do for Indian education iT 
hJL rif Ii »f ?1 1 ^Pened.^we hope that you will safeguard the provisions I 
Kj^v TrH r ^^^f-.^ »l" 'ncluding with this testimony resolutions passed by the 
t«^^? l?"""'^ 'u-' u ^f^'^^ regarding school closures and school at- 

tendance bouhdanes which f hope you will share with your colleagues in the 

^"'^ "I*" ^^^u*^ *® believe some useful ch^ge might be made, if the law is to be 
reopened i^m thejirro of academic standards. We would like to see more nexibilitv 
and more ckreful drafting m regard to standards. We would like to^ state stand- 
"n,^r''T *STf f" ^P^lfwf t?^^ ^"^ operated schools rather than as a 

JI^LJa f a f e have reviewed proposed BIA standards in light of the 

standards of Arizona and New Mexico. In ma^ cases, the state stapd^ are not a 
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noor". They m^resent a difTifrent kind of approach to standards development. We 
wouid Uke to see a choice of mod^ia rather than an Ul*fitting combination of the 

We would like to see the role of Tribal standardfi strengthened. The Nav^o Tril» 
is very inter^ted in developing educational, standards. We hope that this effort will 
be supported by^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs and that the law will state a prefer- 
enop for tribally developed standards^. • ' r • 

feel that the language r^arding standards for contract schools is confusmg. 
there ia a 2-year grace period for new contract schooLs. What about existing con- 
tract schools? lliere is language in 95-561 which has not been repealed by S, 24^ 
which speaks about the development of alternative standards for contract schools. Is 
this still a poesibiUty in the light of Section 5()i[cK2) of Title V of S. 24962 We hope 
that it is, becau^ w© believe that there sKoul^be an opportunity to d<^Velop aiterna-^ 
tfve standards for th^ schools on a ca^^y case basis. Rock Point Community 
School, the school which I described ^M^^ly succe^ful. do^ not fit the model of 
typical accMitation criteria. Yet i^di^nes schools that do meet th^ criteria. 
We must not aqueere out the vaB^novhtions that may make the greatest differ- 
ence for our children. ' ^ - ^ 

We are very concerned with the proce^ of consultation, in regar? to standards, 
tISEF criteria, accounting prdceduim new school starts, school ctoeur^ and consoli- ^ 
.^tions. construction needs, education in general. We are trying to work with our 
professional educators, with our grass roots people and with our young people to 
find out what works fer educating Nav^os, We do not want to at odds with the 
Bureau oC Indian Affairs. We want to work with the Bureau. Butfor this to happen, 
we must be treat<?d as a partner in the planning process. We^lieve that this is 
what Congreas has called for in P.L. 96-561 and in S. 2496. We ^1 need your active 
support and ovWfiight to assure that it hapi>ena:^3ctrenfie belt-ti^tenii^ at the fed- 
tifral level seems to breed secrecy. Hidden <^t<^utting agendas behind allied re- 
forms and reorganization compromise the wbole proce^ of consi^ltation. \ 

We ^ at a critical time. Navajo education fac^ a serious crisis. But >^ are be- 
ginning to bui<d a momentum for changes to improve that education. We^aVe build- 
ing a momentum for academic excellence, for harmofty with Navajo dilture, for 
active bilingualism. for vocational preparation. We need a partnership with Wash* 
ington. Your committee can help us to build that partnership. 

Thank you, » 
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TitU 10, KAVftio tribal Cod«, f{ 101 - 127 

EDUCATION 

ChaptMT 1. Policy and Pluming / 
Subch4pt«r 2. K«v*jo Eiiucatioa Policiaa 

Tabla of Section UvsstmzB and Titles 



iOl. . Short Title 

102^ Klaslon Statement 

103, Definltiona 

XQ4, aeajM>n»ibility and AsthorityVof the Navajo Tribe 

105, Educational Agency of NavaJo>rifibe 
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I lOl, Short TitU ! ^ ' . ■ \ 

This tubctu^ter shall bft cite#M| the "fUvAjo 
Education Polictat**.. . ■ f 

{ 102. y ^Mission Statwatnt 

i 

1. Thm huaam rttourc* of th« Savajo Satlon £• 
fti ijiMit valuable refource* Tbe Navajo Xriba, as a ao^j|^ 
ai$n iEiation, has a ras^nslbiiity tf> its paopla to oversell-, 
thair education in whatever achooll^v or ichool ayet^as they 
are be ii^ educated* to aasure thet their e&cation provides 
axcellcnce in the academic pt^M^ «^d high, realistic 
axpactations for all students. I^^fropriete education for 
/'^•/i* -^^/'^ Navajo peopls is one that fostersW^^^ 

^^ iii^i '/ A. the fonaulation of age, grade and/or 

>V « / y8ei^ appropriate cocspatencies in all beJiic areas 

*-^/4^^ff*cademic and cognitive skills j * 

''t^: ^ I ■ ■ ■ 

B. competence in English language skills 
and knowledge of American culture; ^ 

C. cof^et^ce ^in Njsvajo language Jkills 
and knowledge of Savaj^>-culture i 

i B. ^ha development of Neva jo and tiriited 
States citizenship t 



E* salf -discipline and \a positive self- 
concept; • 

F. preparation for lifetime responsi- 
^bilities in the areas of exqployisent , fsmil;|. life, recreation 

and use of leisure i ^ 

G, an attitude fo^ard education which 
encourages lifetime learning. ^ 

S 103* Definitions ^ . 

Subject to the additional definitions (if any) 
contained in the subsequent sections of this subchapter, and 
unless the context otherwise requires » in this subchapter, 
the following definitions shall apply, 

1,' "Navajo Nation" includes the- Navajo Reser- 
vation and the Navajo people as a whole, considered as a 
distinct cultural^ etnnic^ geographical and political 
entity, . „. 
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Kavmja JiaKon, or tigiil££«t thmt Bcm po^t attribute of 
thm Xri^ Lb m ^vmxtmmt if lat^d«d. 

^ 3; ^Ciiltutr«*' aieA&« a sat of ahajrad|gpttar&8 of 
bahavior davaloped by a ^rottp of ptopXa in raa^Baa to tha 
raqttira»anta of survival* Thasa sacs incltidas Ktabliahad 
pat tarns of ralationships Cintarparsonal and^Icixuihip); 
valuas (behavior^ satarial possasalona, individual dhmr* 
aetaristies^ attitudai}| languagai taclmoldg^^ acquisition 
and use of knowladgai pljoinug for tha futuret govaming 
structural i^&xcationi^ aconc^csi and spiritual reliLti^* 
ships*. ^ '5 

4. •'Congruant CurriculxsQ** fliaans a currictJ-tna 
which is plannad, ongoing and systamatiCi in Which goals and 
objectives ara clearly articulated 1 ilhich bringa about a 
match among (I) vhat tha teachai^ faaches, (2) should be 
taught, and (3) what studanti/ tatually Itami and which ^ 
raflacts excellence 

5. A *^Schoolv is a place or institution for 
teaching and learning* 

' 6^ '*Local Schools'^ are all schools serving 
kindergarten - I2th grade « ot any part of that grade span, 
located within the Navajo Nation or serving thci Navajo 
Nation. The term shall include bordertown, residential 
facilities operated to facilitate attendance at public' 
schools when tlie stxbject matter of a policy stattoent is 
applicable to residential facilities and the governing 
boards of residential' fl^cilities* The meaning of local 
school in regard to . tribal school board elections shall be 
detenained by the Navajo tribal laws regarding school board 
elfectionsv rathar than by this section. 

' 7% '^Schools within the Navajo Nation"* or 

"Schools located within the Navajo Nation" are those local 
schools located within the exterior bSxmdaries of the Navajo 
Nation in areas subject . to Tribal jurisdiction; thbse BIA 
residential facilities located near the i^piediate borders of 
the Navajo Nation and serving primarily Navajo student 
populations! and those schools operated on contract by 
authorization of the Navajo Tribe. 

8. ^'Schools serving the Navajo Nation" are all 
schools within the Navajo Nation and all schools established 
within the Navajo "Indian Country" for the education of 
Navajo students or receiving significant fundink for the 
education of Navajo students such as public schools receiv-^ 
ing Impact Aid fimds; 

9* A "Conrpelllng Govemn^ntal Purposd" is' a 
purpose which would withstand strict scrutiny in regard ^to 
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the nature of tha/govunni^ntki IncttMt b#ln^ advanced ^ the 
ffi^ftna chosen to accoispHah it^^end the iis^ect on the- pro-^ 
tec ted privacy interest OtS parents in cboosltig^ail appro* 
p^riate educiation for their ehildren^ 

10; "School Governing 'Boards** or **Local School 
Boards*' are the governing boards with responsibility for 
establishing policy ,and oyarseeing the operation of a local 
school* 

11. "Cognitive skills** are skills involved tn 
the process of knovln^, in the broadest sense, including 
perception, mett^ry, juogement, ailalysis^ conception, deduc-*- 
tlon, inductioti and thij^ing. 

12. "Vocatljanal Educatitsm" is a cctoplex of 
instruction designed to prepare the student to enter into an 
adult occupation with apWopriate academic, occupational and 
life skills. Vocational i^QUcatioii p^ggri^asy> should include , 
vocational exploration^ yocational- ^eete ^skUl develojisent 
and entrjf level traini^, ^ 

13. "Career Education" consistfr of efforts 
aimed at focusing education .and supportive actions of the 
cocjsnunity in ways that will help individuals acquire and 
utilize the knowledge^ skills and attitudes necessary for 
each to make work a meaningful^ productive and satisfying 
part of his dt her w^ of living* Career education is *t 
taught as a iieparate school subject. Rather, it is inte- 

f rated into all subject areas at all levels, using actlv-. 
ties that encourage students to acquire basic skills and 
nsake career decisions based upon %mat they learn about 
themselves and the world, of work. 

14. "Early Childhood Prograsis" are those 
developmental and educational programs operated for children 
at the pre-school level. 1!he term can include kindergarten 
programs that are operated intiepeiidently of and a^art from 
any local school, ' _ 

15. "Kavajo Preferen<^" means that in tl^e 
recruitment, employment, retention and promotion of person- 
nel, preference is given to an applicant who Is an enrolled 
member of, the Kavajo Tribe ^d who is equally qualified as 
one^ or more hon-Navajos for a give©,. position • Navajo pref- 
erence may mean Indian preference where such an inter- 
pretation is mandated by applicable state, federal or 
contract requirements. 

16 . " Indian Preference" means that preference 
is given to a Native American applicant whb-^ is equally 
qualified as oW or more non-Indian applicants for a given 
position. 
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. f 104. Reti>oi^«^b'ilitjr and JUiChority o£ th< 8«v«jo Trlb« 
T. .1. Th« 8«v«Jo Trlba has «n inh«r*nt ^ieht 

SSi^-iV ■fP^i^^i* to «ll ichool.lathiii th. Navajo Nation 
and all aducational progrMM receiving aignificant fundtmt 
fpr tha aducatiottof^ Navajo' youth orTadtilc.. M tht JSS 

• ^rtL cha Navajo Triba racognizas tha iagicimata authority 
o£the aet^al aducatton ^rovldar, whafchar %t»t%, federal, 
comity controlled bjr private. The Navajo Tr lie comalta 
1 t»»«"^e *o work cooperatively with all 

education orQvidera ^aerving Navajo youth or adulta or with 

. rfeaponaibliitisb for Serving Nayajo >gtudenta to assure the 

llJljo Stbaf 1^ ^ .pplicable* 

. 1. ui^* ^f^-^w* and policies of- the Navajo Nation 
til «PP^fc«^i« «:o the aaxiims?^ extent of/the jurisdiction of 
the Navajo Nation in the operation of al^ local schools, 

■ ^, 3. The Ravalo Wiqpv specifically, claims for 
its peo|>le and relies ^on the tesponsibility df tW^ covern- 
oent of the United states to. prolide for thJ^yuTsti^^f 
th* Navajo people, based up«^ tb& Treaty of 1868 in& the 
r^hL'"'*^*^'^!^^^'^ °^ f«deral govemp«|nt toward Indian 
tribes. T|ie Navajo people also ' claim and rely upon their 
rights as citl2«n8 of the states within whicti f fey reside to 
a^ttoft'^diseriittinatory public education. In asercising its 
risponfibility and .authority for the' educktiQiTof the ^valo 
people, the Navajo Tribe does not pfcnctton or brimg about 
any abrogation of the rights of the Navajo Nation or the 

S!If-^?r^JffP« % 1*11? treaty, trtist or cit^enship, nor 

does ie di,minish the obligation of the federal g'ovetnmsnt or 
of any state or local political subdiviaidn of a state. 

i 105. Education Agency of Navajo- Tribe 

. ■ ' « . 

* 1. The Navajo Division, of Education is the.' 

administrative agfertcy within the Navajo Tribal (Sovemiaent 
with responsibilitiy and authority for ioplamentlLng and 
enforcing the educational laws of the Navajo Nation. .The 
Division at the- Education Agency , of .the Navajo Nation 
exercis^, to the - extent permitted by law and agreement 
tunctions comparable tp the departments of education of the 
several states in, regard" to the schools within ='the NaU^itjo 
Nation and other schools and educational programs setVirtfi 
sl^iflcatjt ijumbers of Navajo youth fend adults'. In exer- 
cising it* responsibilities tjie Division shall seek to work 
cooperatively with local school governing boards. 
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2. A. The Dlvlilon of Education la tmdar tht 
lomedlata direction of an Executive Director » a\ibj«ct to the 
overe^ directlcm of the Chainun of th4 Hevejo Tribal 
Council. In carrying out Its reaponaibllitiea the Biviaion, 
through the SMK^utive Director , is Mxthorlzed^ and directed 
toi 

k (1) eatabliah cooperative^ arrangeiaenta 

with other diviaiona and progri^ within the Have jo Tribal 
Government and vi^h education organisatlona and entitieai 

C2) negotiate cooperative arrangements and 
intergovermsental agreemnti with ioeal« atate and federal 
agencies and governmental bq^4i^' subject, where required, to 
the approval of the appropriate Navajo tribal governing 
authority! 

(3) inquire into the educational situation 
of Kavajo students in' any school or edupational program 
located within the Navajo Nation or receiving program funds 
farr the education of Navajo youth or adults f 

. (4) determine the impact of educational 

programs on Navajo students by inquiring into areas of 
dbncem such as achievement data, t?est results, budgets, 
language proficiency, special educational programs, supple- 
mental programs , staff ing» social and economic variables, 
curriculum, health and safety, adequacy of facilities, and 
othpr areas of inquiry relevant to the educational situation 
of Navajo students ^ 

(5) consily with Federal and, wl|ere appro- 
priate, state requireiMnts regardimg confidentiality of 

'records i v * 

* \ * - • . 

' (6J , report the resutt^ of its iuquiries to 
.the Education Coramltcee of |:he Navajo Tribal Council and to 
the'* school boards, coammnitles anxL other entities serving 
the Navsjo. Nation affected by the subject matter of these 
^inquiries I . . * 

(7) make recommendations in its reports 
for the improvement of Navajo education i and 

(8) report at least annually to the Navajo 
Tribal Cowcll on the state of Navajo education^ 

The Authority to make inquiries granted to the Division in 
this subsiectlon extends to all affected school sites and^^ll 
Appropriate records. • ' € 

B. The Navajo Division of Education .shall 
be fravailable to work with schools, school districts, school 
governing boards,, local communities and other appropriate: 
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#ntitl#i to d«v«iop plans for th« ta^ltiaetitation of Ravajo 
educational policial, to coordinata utilization of avallabla 
^^^J^^^.^^ «aat«t in tha d«viilo|saant of nw raaourcaa. 
Tha Divialon shall aaauta that ita staff hava and racaive 
approprlata prof aaaional training in ordar to keap inforoad 
of aurrant aoucaUonal sathodologiaa ^ tachniquaa, 

^^j. A' ^ BAjcation Ccnai^ttaa of tlia Navajo 

Tribal C^cil haa^ ovaraight raapoaaf&lUty for tha Navajo 
Division of Education and for tha ifl^lnaantation of aduca- 
tion lagiilation. Tha CcHSKlttaa axai^cisat such powar« and 
rasponslbilltiaa ovair Navajo edueaticii as ara praacribad by 
its plan of operation and in othar.ttibal laws. The Educa- 
tion Ccsobittaa axarcisas oversight responsibility regarding 
the recruitiM«it and operation of post-aecondary education 
programs ifi thin the Navajo Nation, / 

4. The Kevajo Division of Education is subject 
to and carries out lawa adopted by the Navajo Tribal 
Council. • €^ 

S 106. School %^rds Local tontrol of Schools 

^ _ .Tht Navajo Nafrton micouragea and supports^ 

Ideal control of Navajo education « Adalnistration of a 
local school shall be under the guidance and direction of 
the local governing board. 

^ ^ « local school boards operating schools 

^^5^ Navajo Nation isre subject to its educational laws 
to the full extent of the iur^sdlctlon of the Navajo Nation. 
Local school boards/ are responsible for assuring the 
implementation of t¥e Naval o educational policies at tha 
local level. In a^Mitlon, local school boards are respon- 
sible foc^ esta>rishing .local educational policiea and 
priorities, 

^""^"''^3. In administering the schools under their 

charge local school boards shall give fimaly notice of their 
meetings and conduct their meetings at tlMs and places 
convenient to the public, especially parents,, and shall 
carry out their deliberations and declslqn^maklng in open 
?*^f^§' axcept in auch cases as disciplinary matters, 
Individual personnel matters, discussion of litigation, 
vhere the need for privacy clearly outweighs the public's 
right to know. 

> A* Schools boards shall develop written pol- 

icies regarding school governance, personnel matters, staff 
conduct, student conduct, parental involvement, residential 
pollclas, graduation requirements, academic policies and 
related topics, and shall assure that these policies are 
cotsjoainicated to administration, staff, students and parents. 
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School board polictat »h«ll b« in?>liiB«Jt«d in a conalitant 
and isipartial manner. 

I 10?. Parental Involvmsent ^ 

' I. Local echoola ahall encourage participation 

by parente of atudant* in their achool program*. P*rfnt» 
ahould be Involved in planning, developing and evaluating 
educational prograaa, developing currio»lim, and acbool 
activiUea. Appropriate procedure, ahall be^ developed by 
each local school to facilitate parental involvement and to 
assist parents in inquiring and leatning about- the education 
their (Children *re receiving. 



2. Educational aspirations and cultural valJfea 
of Navajo parents should be respected in the development of 
Igolicies and. programs within each School. 

^' 3. Parental involvMsent in educatiQ% includes 

the right of "parents to choose the type of school ^d 
educational ptogram in whJLch their minor children shall be 
educated. Choices of day! or residential attendance and of 
federal state, cemBu?jity\ controlled or private school are 
appropriate parental options which should be limited only by 
the most Gcimpellinr governmental purposes . Parental action 
or inaction in regard to the -education of children which 
endangers or disregards the welfare of those children is not 
protected by this section. This sub-section shall not 
Justify any parent In disregarding laws concerning compul- 
sory attendance, or school transfer. 

4 Parents have a responsibility to support 
the educational efforts of the local schools , to assure the 
resmlar attendance of their children in school, and to 
exercise supervision and guidance over their children. 

§.108. Navajo Preference and Indian Preference 

1. The ultimate goal of the Navajo Nation is 
self-determination. to order to assure the survival and 
growth of the Navajo Nation' as a people of distinct language 
and culture and with**- dffloestic economic vbase , the Navajo 
Nation requires Navajo preference in «aploy?«"*^ 
«!d iSucational personnel in all schools within the Navajo 
Nation. In addition, whenever application of the Navajo 
^reference policy does ,not result in the selection ot- a 
Navajo applicant or candidate, a policy of Indian preference 
shall be applied to the remaiiiiag applicants or candidates . 
Local school governing boards and education administrators 
responsible for hiring shall comply with the requirements of 
this policy in regard to the recruitment , employment , promo- 
tion and retention of' all personnel. 

- I ■ ■ 
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^ ■ All •ehdoit Aod tehooi iVstra* oprnzmtina^ 

thm H<v«jo Itetion stMll Bmmk thm profttilcmal 
vices of coiapetent Savajo educators p counselors » edainis* 

, trstors snd st^port psrsoimel to sdequstsXy $mrvm ths 
linguistics! ly snd culturally uaimjs childrsn of t&e Ssvslo 
Psopiir; In addition, all affactad schools and school 
districts shall giva prafaranca to Kavajo i^rspnnal . in 
providing profassional training oprcrtimitias^ aubjact to 
tha nmmdB of tha schools to c*tain spaciali^ad training 

^opportunities for staff aairving particular functions~te 
seeking educational and suppor? parsomiel, schools and 
school districts shall include irithin the position descrip- 
tion, as a preferred qualification, a knowledge and fa»il- 
iarity with the Savajo language, culture and people. 

, 3- local governing board of a school or 

school disttijt may waive the requirements of this section 
by a forml vote of the board. Such waiver laay apply only 
to individuai employMnt^ retention or promotion decisions, 
as determined by the board on a case-by-case basis. In each 
CMBk whers a ^waiver of Havi^Jo preference-based hiring, 
retention or promotion occurs, the local governing board 
shall make a written record of the occurrence for inclusion 
in the official minutes of the board. 

f 109. Education Standards 



1. The Kavajo Tribe shall identify th^^ed^ 
for appropriate educational stanAByrds in various sul>ject 
areas and shall d^elop educational standards to assure the 
provision of s higfc quality education for Navajo students in 
all schools serving the^S^ajo Nation. These standards 
shall in no way limit thf/freedMs of _local school systems to 
exceed chess r«quirM»nts. ^ . 

^ 2. The Savajo Division of Education shall 

coord ina^e^with other govemmeglal^antities end education 
provide p^pp designing and iaq^Sis^nting educational Btan- 
d^Tds sjjjlWpriste to the various ifekools and school systems. 
T)ie Dl^^isioh shall consider the ' requirements of applicable 
statfif and federal laws and the concerns of education man- 
agers, parents, community mesijers. and teachers in the 
development of educationMl standards. Navajo educational 
standards shall avoid actual >eoijflicp with the requirements 
of state, federal or private >a£cred4aing entities with* 
jurisdiction ov«|r the schools tEIesVV those external 
requirements conflict with an identified educational or 
govemniental raqftiirenient of the Navajo Nation, or unless, 
such conflict ta permitted by the external law. 

i * ^ 

3. In implementing this policy, the Navajo 
Division of Education shall act with the approval of the 
Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council to 
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•»t«bU«h • prbc^jtur* to ad^t propowd •C«nd«rd« «nd/or 
smmad MtittlM ■t«nd«rd« «nd peasant «jbi«qtt«»t ptoposad 
Tacoltttlosts to tha Havajo Tribal Cowiclf ^ ^ 

^1 llO. CurrictiluM 

1. Each achool aarving tha Savajo Nation 
•hall hava a^writtan, cmi»tttaat eurriculus shich contatea 
elaarlv arttcalatad inatructiwiai goala and <*jactivaa. lha 
cttirriculua of aach achool thall ba baaad on tha naada of tha 
•tudanta aarvad. Tha cultura* valuaa^ and individual 
intaracts of tha Savajo atndanA ahall T>a racogni«ad and 
intagratad into all curricula. Tha curricultm ~ abould 
Provide all atudanta with oppotfcunitiaa to broaden their 
intaraata and ca^ar objactivaa and pr«wiOta /•'^•o»fl -■"^ 
tntallactual growth appropriate to. their individual diffar- 
ancaa. . - 

2. Tha instruetional prograo ahall reflect the 
•pacial naeda of thaae .atudanta and yet be flaxibU enough 
to allow any oodiflcationa necaaaary to accoaswdate the need 
of stud«it« to acquire full knowledge of baeic akilla, in- 
cluding but not limited to ^science ^ coiap^ter acience, 
oatheusatica, aocial atudiea, reading, writing, language i 
akilla and cognitive akilla. Special program* shall be 
avaiime for the gifted and handicapped atudenta and for 
atudenta req uiring r^tedijil inat^etion. 

3 The uae of curriculum e^oDittees ia encou- 
raged at- all ievela of achools to review the validity and 
relevance of curricula. Curriculuxo content ahall be re- 
viewed on a periodic baais. The review should utilize 
atudent asaasaaenta. atandardixed teat acores, student 
proerafs reports . end school evaluation reports. Each 
«ch?ol ahall involve the staff, parents and coianunity in 
oro«ra» plaanlng, provide, inservice training in curriculum 
Sevilopment and i^leaent a curriculum iaiprovM^nt approacb- 
Any new curriculum or educational ©rogram stmll be struc- 
tured to meet -the needs of the specific achool and shall be 
adopted by the governing board ^f che achool. 

4 Career education shall be integrated ln?l 
the basic curriculum from the pre-achool lievel to establish 
a working relationahip between j»hAt ia taught in the 
classroom and what is needed on the job and in professional 
occupations. At the.secondary, .vocational and poat-second- 
mxv levels,* the curriculum should incorporate into the basic 
program career exploration, caireer guidance, awareriesS of 
vocational and educational opportunities and o^upational 
skills. 
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fill. fiducttion in II*viijo^^^„., ^ 

.V t^xr P^^ ll«v4o UngaMgt !• cn «i«nci«l'^ •l«M^t -of 
the llf«, cultur* maS identtc* th« H«v«jo. p#Offl«. Tfi* 
N«v«jo Nation racognlxM tli« |io®ort«n<^ prttscrvlne end 
p*r|>«£uctlQg 6h#t I«ngti«g0 tft thm swrriv^l^ot th« HAtiotx^ 
In«tr6ctten In S«v«jo l«n|u«g« ihall hm nad* «v«UabU 
for .11 gr«d« lavalt in «U tcttoblf . Mrvirs^r^th* tiavajo 
Nation. Navajo laQguag* Inatructloa ahall tncluda' to thm 

greataat axtaot praetlcabiat .thinklSA, ^upaaking, cmnra- 
ansion, reading an4 writing akiUa and atvdy of tha formal 
gross&ar of the language. ;', , • « « 

' . ■ ' ... ■ '3? 

S 112. Education In N«v#jo Cultur* «ad Socl«l Studies 

' # Th« survival of th« Sa^iijo Ration at a uniqua 

group of people growing mi davaloping socially, aduca- 
tlottally, econosaically and politically iiithin tne largar 
Amarican Nation^ requiras tha ^vajo Paopla and thcfsa 

who reside with the «^ajo iP^pla retain and/or develop an 
understanding, knowledge aiid respect Sor Navajo culture, 
history, civics and social Etuaieil',V Courses or course 
content which develops knowledge, understanding and teapect 
, for Navajo culture^ history |> civics and social studies shall 
be included Jin the cjirriculum / of every school serving the 
Navajo Nation. The local school governing hoard, In consul- 
tation with parents, students anE the local coainuntty. shall 
determine^ -th^apprfiprl^^ ^loF^li Savajo 

culture comppnent.of the curriculum/ . J . * 

I 113. Professional Trainingfor Educators 



•1. 



I^pruits^nti 



It is the r^sponsihility of . the local 
schools and ^ school districts , serving the Navajo Natfo^ to 
employ professional Nrvcsjcr edueatorsr to recruit those -who 
are most qualified and coispetent to wdrk with the Navajo 
student population, and to create^^ incentives to improve" 
staff perfonsance. Local school boards" and ^dministratoA 
shall tal^e leadership to provide ^ professional training 
oppfortunities for ^ their persotfnel and t;o encourage and 
provide both opportunities and guidance i for itahose indi- 
viduals who desire to advance; themselves /in the education 
field, obtain or expand their professional certification, or 
obtain training in 'tfhelr specialised, areas j ' Staff dei^^elop- 
ment shall include both* ce,:^^ied an4 n€>u^certi£ied person- 
nel. Educators of. Navaio SiRldren Jiave tfte frfsponslbility 
>to upgrade their . teac^hing . and ; a^nistrativl fi^il^s to* 
maintain relevant, cdherent 'insttraojr|,^nal ^techni^fes 
levels of^'formal education.' ' ^ \\: - ^ 



2. All school* iKJa school districts strving 
the Nsvijo Sutton shslt d«v«lop ippropriste,,%v«jo culture 
«v»r«nfss .and sensitivity programs s« «n itttttral oart of 
thair inaarvlce training pragrams for all p^rsonnal. The 
Navajo Nation through its Ecmcation Committee shall aatab- 
lish general guidalinas for tjba implementation of these 
progra\ns . * 

¥ ^ * . ' ■ - 

i 114. Special Education . - 

1. Local schools and educational progrfisis 
serving the Navajo Nation ahall assure that handicapped ind 
gifted Savajo »tndents receive educational and support 
services and resources that are adequate to meet their 

• speclal^^tiucatlonal heeds and that are both apprpprtite and 
npndlscriminatory in terms of Navajo language , ^ l*amlng 

^tj^les and culture- Tti Havajo Tribe Supports the eaaantial 
policies made explicit i»ithin the Education for All Hiwidl- 
cspped Act concerning the prOi#islon of a free, appropriate 
publip education in the^ least restriotive environMnt and 
the procedural rights and safeguards ^ff or ded htodicapped 
students and their parents. No scbo<>l or ' educational 

frogram shall discriminate against any student or applic^t 
or |f6rvices!on the basts of n^ndlcapi. . 




2, The Navajo Tribe shall coordinate wi„. 
ot her age ncies to prov ide personnel pt^jsr a tl^n services f^ 
special education" and related service needs to IncYease the 
availability of 'qualified Sivaja special education person- 
nel.^ ' ^ 

i 115. Education of ^avajo Gifted, Talented and Highly- 
l^tlvated Students * ' . 

- " fc 

All local schools serving the NavajcJ Nation 
shaU Identify the strengths of gifted,; talented and highly 
motivated students and shall provlde^a^ropriate educational 
planning which will challenge and nurtU-^e each sfudent.s. 
level Sf' devplopment to its highest pote;itiaX. Students, 
shall Be provided an opportunity to work at their appro^ 
prlate developmental level of ability rather thaifi being- 
llmited-''to a normative level. 



S' 116. . School p6unseling Services \ ^ ■ 

All* schools serving the Navajo Nation shall 
maintain competent, appt'^ri«t;ei^ Itaffed cour]^eling pro- 
grams, CouA^elihg stafi shall have an awareness of Navajo 
cultixre and tradition, particularly as t|!tese relate to the 
Individual needs and life circumstances - of the students. 
The counseling program shall be concerned with the physical, 
cultural, intellectual, vocational ^ and emotional growth of 
each. student . ' * . * ^ " ^ ■* 
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B.^.*,*- guld«nc« of the. loci school board*, 

*^°T vl*^*** P«r«nts, • wrttttn code of .tudent 

1^1^" r"poiitlblltti«i ghall be developed .ad 
^i^f^w*"^ tchdol .ervlng the »av.jo Nation. SchSl 

iJ'^JPfii?*^ be -corrective, based upon a 

. iif.rfili*^'^^ incorporated <Lnto thf co£ of 

•tudent conduct.. 'Hia - diecipllnary action pUa ahonld 
provide f certification «id involveint of Mr^tTfrS^he 
- earliest steps of the disciplinary process! ^ch school 
. gotremfng board Ih^l deterkae th? approprlTtenew of 
eorpor^^l punishment in its disciplinary prograS. 

f 118. '« School Attendance 

" ' ' . <• 

B-„ 4 t.*tj ^* Eve^. person who has a Navajo child or 

Savajo children ^er^ hf s or, her cAre between the «ges of 

JJy* r^fteen veay. shall asaure the kttpndand. If the 

I Iit^\u^,}^rA 'f^^C l^'^ purposes -of this section, 
a child shall be deensed to be S years old only If he oi she 
has »^tt£th -hirci^d^f prior to/Septeaber first of the school 

• year to which this policy is applied. This poller applies 
CO attendance by children who Vave not yet LaduTterfr^ 
ni£.^°iL.Jf^^ •'^H*^^ goverriihg boIrd^^Juiff .V*e!^_ 

"^'witl Jhls^uf^""^ in com^UancI 

^ 1 ^ l' ^'^- |fiiult residing in the Savalo Nation who 

vtolaces the provisions of this section shall be subject to 
« the peaaltiei.pifescri-bed in 17 NIC Sf 222, and 223 for pettv 
; pisdemeanors Any Navajo tainor residing • in the Savajo > 
Nation who violatiw the, provisions of this sectiqn shall be 
N^Jljo Nation «^^« Juvenile Courts of the 

_ : 3. Th« Education * Ccsmittoe of t!h« iijtvA<^ 

Ttlbal Council -ihaU develop regu^SsI add proceduS $S 
entorce thm compulsory attendance laws. » The Navajo Division " 
"S5Jft'^*TifK I'H^^ "^''^ appropriate agencies within the 

Navajo Tribal Government , school boards, schools, school 
tUstricts chapts^s, parent coi^mittees and jtate' and federal 
go^rraoantal entitles to develop appropriate and . innovative 
• ^^f!"''*"-.*"^ progratta to decrease tbc^ drSpoufc 

rate, reduce abaenteeisto and, to meet the educational needs- 
of students whb .have ireen unable to function effectively in 
the regular school setting. 

^ ' , ' ' ^ ■' • • 

■ ^- ^S'^'^^o 7xih& dlsco&rages transfers from 

one .school to another, particularly transfers which occur- 
during the school year and Jeopa»dize the student's acadeotc 
. ptogtesB The Navajo Division of Education is dlrfeCt6d to" 
worS ..coifperatively irith all school^ .and school systems 



mmrvixig Nmviijo students to devtlop proctdair^t to g lni at g a 
excftstlvti aud Inapproptiatt studant laovraant batmen 
achoola* 

f 119^ Subatanca and Alcohol Atmaa 

Havajo Tribal 1m prohiblta tha ^poaaaailaQ or 
ecnataption of druga and alcoholic bevaragat on tha Ragar- 

vatlon/ 17 STC ff 3§0-395, ff 410-412. All local achoola 
shall ditcouraga tha utilisation and eonatn^ition of drugt 
and alcoholic ^avaragaa through ralavant Acadasic or pra- 
vantlve guidance programa for all Navajo Tonth. Schoola 
along with othaf copomnity rasourcaa ahall anccnxrage posi-* 
tlve self -concept 9 provide factual infortM^tion iimd encourage 
parional raeponeibllity. Achoola ahall ^rk i^th otlier 
cdSEStmity aervice provldera to aaek and develop program^ and 
resources to aasiit students addlct&d td tha uae or alcohol 
and other oind-altering substances so t^hat they my rully 
participate in the school prograst 

{ 120. Bus Routes end Xvef^portation 

Adequate bus transportation is of vital impor* 
tance to t he Sav a jp Na tion to ^rove„fj^h9o^ 



increase the day ^attendance opportunitiea for Navajo 
students. Adequate bus transportation, systems fgr -students 
shall be established to ensure safe transport of ' Navajb 
students to and 'frof& school. Local school board policy 
goveipaing the transpp.rtat;ion of pupils shall met or exceed 
all applicable state and federal-i^ safety regulatl^>ti« » ^ 
Navajo Tribe, through *^he Education Comittee and the Tribal 
Roada and Transportation Coomittee, shall work in e joint 
and cooperative effort witH the ata'tes in Which the Navajo 
Nation is located and the Bureau of Indian Affairs to adopt 
adequate schoctl bt|s routes t to avoid Mcessively long bus 
travel and to deWlop a coisiprehensi^^ school transportartion 
plan. The Tribal government may enter into agreeojents with 
t^e federal gov^ri^sxent , states « countle^^ local schqols and 
school districts Jwithin and' bordering' the reservation to 
implement school tranaportation plans. In apportioning 
funds for rpad construction and maintenance » the tribal 
federal » state and local (cotsnty) government shall consider 
school transportation needa for ^dav attendance as a priority 
consideration. This section shall not justify the closure 
of any school nor the denial Of day attendance opportunities 
to students irlthin a seed's day attendance area. 

S 121. School Facilities and Operations 

1. All educational programs located within the 
Navajo Nation or serving significant nuoSjers of Navaj^o 
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ftudcnts shAll be houiad in facilitiet chat are «cc#««ible, 
appropriate to the purposes for vhlch they are uaed, and 
raalntained In good repair. The Bureau of Indian Affaire ia 
teaponaible either directly or through contract to maintain 
in good repair all educational faciiltiea owned or operated 
by the Bureau or oo^rated irith funding from the Bureau. 
Thia aubsection thapr not be interpreted to justify the 
cloaure of any ac^iswa facility in a mannet contrary to the 
proviaiona of aiiifaction ^2" of thia policy or in Eolation 
ot any trtbai; state or federal law regarding school do- 
aurea. * *^ 

WW u . Navajo Division of Education shall 

establish joint planning efforts with 'schools and school 
systems in the Navajo Ration and with those educational 
institutions receiving federal funding to educate Savalo 
students to accomplish the follcnd-a^ provisions; 

, A. When planning construction, expansion, 

consolidation p or . closure of any school or school resi- 
dential unit serving the Navajo Nation, the decision ^making 
entity ahall, frc^ the initial stages, consult with the 
atfected school boards and school board organisations, the 
Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council, the Navalo 
Division of Education, affected ch4>ters and local consnu- 
_ nit lea ami with those at^identa, parents, and staff who use 
the facllityi? and shall Incorporate the desires of these 
parties Into ehelr plans to the greatest extent feasible. 

B. The construction. expansion, and 
renovation of any school facility shall conform to all 
applicable state and federal health and safety regulations, 
to established safety ^ and building codes and to laws 
regaijding^ environmental assessioents and environmental 
impact, f . ^ ^ 

C. In planning for the construction of any. 
new educational facility, consideration shall -^e given to 
the developtsent of an appropriate* physical environment 
Including but not limited to considerations of location^ 
Sl2e, alternate use, and the extent to which the proposed 
facility will benefit unserved and inappropriately served 
populations, including /students required to travel daily on 
the bus for an excessive amount of time. 

S 122. Vocational Edutiation and Career Education 

* J . \: . '^5 Navajo people have a right to education 

in basic, technical, employablllty , managerial, and entre- 
preneurial skirls. The Navajo Tribe shall advocate with 
federal, st«e ^and private sources ^for adequate funding of 
vocational and career education programs. The Navajo Tribe 
shall integrate educational planning with economic planning 
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^ ISlr to incr«»«« th« vocational op|>ort«nltl«« available to 
.^vljo yoSh «i4 .dulti aad to »afc« «o.t •f%iant »« of 
^^attatina vocatiooal aducational raaoorcas, the Education 
SiStS. S tha Labor «ui M.tisK,«.r C««itte. of the Sav^o 
Tribal Council ahall doordinata with other entitlaa the 
SvelotwT of coaprehenalve vocational educational plan- 
' ning. X, . 

2. Career education ahall. be integrated into • 
the basic curriculum of all schools in ^l ■ *PP'^W<^» 
ibntent areas and at all grade aeVelf.' - r 

3. VocatidnaV e#«»t|io^ -P^*!^ 
realistically designed to aer^^ Cfa^ 'n^eds of individuals of 

academic, socio-economic . cultural . P*»y«*-«=*|,' 
other handicaps, and who need or can profit frott the in- 
struction. vWtlonal education prograaa should include 
instruction in basic sklllJT eoanunicatien . social inter- 
icJlS^ occttpati^tally specific skills and responsibility 
skUls't^ are required for employment. Vocational educa- 
itsff lio«affl of ferings should be detenained on the basis of 
lSSt!l?fd needs, 4ployoent stati current occupa- 

tional sSveys. ^d locai. state and national labor market 
^Jds S^ludinTthe demands of new and «aerging occupa- 
ti^i %eV ahoiTld reflect the skills needed to develop the . 
Hav gjo ^ conotgy. 

I 123. Vocational Rehabilitation and Opportunities, for 
, the handicapped ♦ 

1 All- Havajo people are entitled to partici- 
pate fully in 'the economic, social, cultural and political 
Hit of the Navafb Nation without regard to any handicapping 
condition All public and private entitles within the 
Sa^So'S^tlon shaA cooperate Jith the ««^«3o Nation Co^cil 
on the Handicapped in Inml^ncnting this policy . £.very 
^Uc!and^rivaVe entity wTthin the Navajo Nation ahall-. 

A. recognise handicapped Navajo people as 
potentially productive n«jji>ers of society i 

B. encourage the handicapped Navajo popu- 
lation to reach optlmxm levels of economic Indppendence and 

'political, societal and cultural pafti«^pationi 

laake reasonable accotanodation to the 
■oaclal needs of handicapped persons, including the need for 
. • ■nf JLe^iblUty; In regard to e^ 

:ccUSSS"on8 social selvices. transportation recreation 
edS^onal 'akd training opportunities. and comnsunlty 
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•qultable, n<m-di»cri»iii«toey b«»i». ••sv*«»» on mn 

' — „ ^ * ^- Sfvajo 8«tton Council on tbe Handi- 

-'f!Srf«^' '""if^!!:^^* for *..ttrl9g that .11 Nav.jo people 
have «B opoorttmity to ra.ltx. their potential to tie SSnt 
of their pV«ical and aental capahllftlee /ihe Council has 
auch poi«re md reao<maibilitie« at are preaoribed ' in it! 
plan of operation ana in ofhmx applicable &ivajo tribal law. 
The Council ahall «ork with other appropriate tribal aoveS- 
^JJjLrt'o'f'" ^ •erviS'^rovide^'.'^pifi^^ - 

J w - ^*W»'^y<»Hic6orditt»tlOBiand Joln^^^^^^^ 
fc«^w% ^i^y^*?? ^f to handicapped ^vajo* from 

-a-'^v '^''"'■j^- '^-''-:.,.'--^- ' ««fc«bli»|it con-timaiia of aooirob'ri'ate ' ■ 

■ °f . 4^«*iUt;^C«H||t^Jll^^^ , . 

^ ^ ' , ^ 0- «MMdLjai^e available^ r^aourctfs. 



/ I 124. Po«t-Sec<miUry S^catlon 

J , 1- ^« future (ievelopBient of tha Naval o Natioit 

depends upon the educatioti and skiUs of the Kavajo people? 
In exerclaing its respousibilitiet in regard to fiiancial 

T^lhf^^^Kfif'''^ /'^^^'"^^''^^ program oversight, the Savajo 
Tribe shall give attention to the aoctaf, educational, 
economic and other developmental needs of the Kavajo Nation 
as well as to the weUare and personal needs of the indi- 
viouai student* ^ 

^ . ,2. In providing financial .assistance to 

students in post-secondary programs, the ,&airajo Tribal 
^IcedurefShuS ^•'^'^ '^11 develop -policies and 

applicants I provide career guidance to scholarship 

. , ,^ foster academic excellence and encour- 

fields of st^d^^ academically rigorous 

, encourage Navajo students to remain 

within their po^t-^secondary educational programs until the 

ITll'^^lT' f degXBB and to return and. provide service- 

to. the Navajo lIatio|ij ^ , . . 
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McotrfAty vi^atlc^al pig&^««iv^^^^ ; fo*^ cfth^^it; i^^abi* 
"denti With high Acad«^t: ;^l^ 

upgrade th«ir «kill« ^ar nei# iatild cl^agtt^rprpfsB^ions «nd 
occupattoHf 6n f fuli-tii?» or |i*rt^t4iW b*it«i 

greet, pairticmlarly Isi fitldii vhich^ deVelop-N 
mental goals of the Savii^o Satifei «n4 



; I ^ provide r«igi^^ 
reaour<rei in^l^itig acadb»£a acholaraBipii # gr*mta tJf^sed on 
peed/ Etudent loa?3^ and giriviSteiiiy endoi^d fi^^ jtfld ;scholr 

.-^^ipa«' ■• ■ '^-^^^L^-r z' -;-:'':^^ 

3, Navajo TriWl finaneiai aid'i^^ 
uttUxed in coi^inati6n ifith:-£3i^ta^pJ^ and pt'ivat© 
resoxircea Euch as P«ll iprMtfi ; l^^iV ^^il 

tuition waivers, endowttent*, ap4eial grants acholarship 
and imfovetive prograaa sd. that adMli*te' ^i^i^^i*l M^i^* 
tance may be made tp as jftany qualif i^ * ^gcsrst-secoridaty 

students as possiJ^le* - . ^ ^ 

' ^ . . ' 

4. An Office of Academic Sctelarsh^p ^11 be 
established within the Sigher Education I^p^tment ^o£ the 
Navaio Division of Education. The office shaJLXi 

i<t; «$iablish criteria for and overs ein the 
provision of acadetaic scholarships- to- students of high 
scad«bic achieveinent t without regard to assessed financial 
needr 

establish criteria ^^r anti oversee the 
provision of ^aduate fellowships s and 

C. provide for the development and aikdni- 
stratlon of endowed programs of academic scholarships, 
fellowships and grants. 

^ost^secondary educational programs which 
recruit and/or wrve students within the Navajo Nation shall 
^ realistically designed to serve the educational needs of 
Navajo /students and shMll ccsnply with the laws of the Navajo 
Nation. 
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i 125. Poac-S«coiid«rjr E4uG«t£on — H<v«iQ CoBsnmitv 

t. ^ J ^ CoBumlty Colleg* is th« officially 

chartered instlCtttlon of pose-s«condary «dttc«tion for thi 
Navajo Hation; It was attabUthad by tha Savalo Tribal 
Council pttr»ttajjt to raiolution* qi 95-68 aadCJH 60-70. Sha 
Collaga ia aatablishad to provida poct-iacondary aeada«lc. 
^^tio^l, tachoical and a^lt aducatimi prograaai cpacial 
'handieappad adueation prograacf and eosaoaity tarvicaa 
^■."*^£?.1^,*^, f oparatiott and othar aopli- 

cmi^ Tribal lawa. The Collage providaa inatruetion laadi^ 
, **5Hf^?^^^'"^ -Havajo ctiltura, language and othar 
ralated fialda and sarvaa as a training cantarHBr aducatora 
a^ Otoar prof aaaionals . 

j ^ 2. The Collaga is aathoriyed to develop plans 

and proetdaras with other post-sacondary institutions for 
the coordination of post-secondary education proarsais and' 
coutsea of farad ^within the Kavajo Ration, including upper 
division -^and graduate acadeoic and vocational programs , 
under the overstgrfit and guidance of tha Education Coottittee 
of the Navajo Tr&al Cornell. 

3. The Navajo 'Tribe shall" assist and support 
Navajo CeoBmnity College In the pursiilt of Its unique and 
speclsl educational mission. . . 

I 126 • Adult Education . 

The Navajo adult .population has a right to 
educational prdgrams that meet their educational needs and 
agnations . and that are accessible to thfjn in terms of 
prollxai^ to home and iforkV time of day and expense, the 
Navajo Tribe recognises the iinportance of adult education 
and encctirages pt&lic and private entities to develop and 
offe^ programs of adult education including^ but not limited 
to adult basic education, pre*GED and GH) educAtion^ basic 
vocational education, commnity education, conitaaer educa- 
tion, health education, and related ' adult programs. %The 
Navajo Tribe shall include adul^ education as a permanent 
component within its educational planning. All adminis- 
trative entities within the Navajo Tribal Government with 
responsibilities for education, training, community health, 
and related areas shall coordinate to asstire that adult 
education opportunities are afforded to the JIavajo popula- 
tion consistent with Navajo tribal laws and polictesT and 
shall seek ways of improving theHnunfljer, quality aild avail- 
ability of adult educational offertx^. 
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VumntB and p«rscn;itf hmving custody of Nsvajo 
children ot pra^^sehool mgm mxm «ncdur«g«td to enroll th«a In 
programs of ««rly childhood education « Early (^lUdimod 
programs should aa»loy a eo«;»i^ahanaiva dav«lo|»»ntal ap- 
pirdach to halp childri^ . achiavs' tbm aocial eomatanca ^d 
pra^acadamlc akllli idilch ara aasoeiatad wlu poaitiva 
school parforaancf and haalthy payeho-social adjuataoant* 
Early childhood programa shall ifork closaly vith xjparanta , 
parant policy boards and local cc^Rxnitias in davaloping and 
ifi^lamanting thair program plana. Adminiatrativa antitiaa 
vithin tha Naval o Tribal Govam&ant with raaponsil>|.lity for 
adtication, child davalopmant , licensed day care» and related 
areas shall^ coordinate to assure that early childhood 
programs serving ilavajo children are competently and 
cocmaasionately a(bd.nistered in accordance with Mavajo 
tribal lavs and policies. 
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CUm 'tr* RrgQlutlcei 



l^pliOtlW OS* TBS 

Mvj^o TRmt comcn. 



School gea rgs ana K^vjCIo )N»p1» and blg»ctiag tl^ iiavji4o 
Tribal aosrmximmttt to ^ak# J^^i^riatV ilgtioR iF ^"^ 



1, Thm Havajo Triba in tha Saw jo Trilial todti in tha liavajo 
education Poiiciaa, and in tha official atatownta ^f tha Oiaixman of tha 
Navajo Tribal Council baa pr^MsribaA iu^X «soo«ttltatl<»i aod joint planning 
involving thf Mavajo Tribal Ck^i^^niMttiit and affaotad ad^obl boards^ 
coMSunitiaa a^ individiiaia bafora tha a3^paRai<»i, oloaura or eoi^lida- 
tion of any aducation ^nogfraa or facllityi 10 KTC §2$ XO KEC f 121| and 

2, Tha savajo Triba rightfttUy raliaaniqpon tha Traaty 6f %U& ^ 
and tha nandatas o^ fadaral lava* idiii^ praaoriba fadaraj raiponalbiUty 
for tha adncji^on of tha l^vajo pa^a ai^ ^ pHiaeriba an *oUva, 
participato|5f/aia for tribal fovartoiaata and for Indian c^mmltiaa and 
paopia in fotafclatin^ plana for Indian aducation, inolnding plana, for 
facilitiaa tttili*ati<^, aebbol cl^uraa and othar aducation concamsf and 

3, *Uipita tha aian^t#i1of tha treaty and. fadaral and in 
contravention of the govarnai«nt-to-^ovama*nt raiationship batwean tha 
Navajo Tribe and tha Govamaant of tha tJhitad Statae, tha Bureau of 
Indian Affairs h** cloaad tha Sanostaa Boarding School ifithoiit »aaningful 
consultation or cooparaUva planning with tha local aohool board, local i 
cosminity. or the Havajo Tribal Oovanaiant ragardli^ tha atata thai- t> 
fecilitiae, options fdr continued operation , or altarnativea ^for tha * 
children involved; an^ i*.* - . • 

• •• • ' ' ■ ■ . 

4- * SiAilerly, change* are projaotad for th'^ 0no«iflaM 
Dormitory which have also baan propoaed in contraventiWv^of tha 
govarnaent-to-^ovarnaant raiationiOiip and vithout ^ ^MJ^r^riata 
conaultativs processeei and ^ „ ^ , 

" , k ■ 

5. There ir a genuine denger of eMltl^nal cloiuras or.changee* 
in progrw of educational fecilitieii earving tha Kavajo Ha^on, whi^sh 
could iB^ir the quality of aducation availabia for Kayajo s^d^ta^ani ^ 

6. Inadequate ftaintenanca of aducational facilities by tha 
Bureau of Indian Affairs nay Veauit in additional f;^iliUe& ^Xomtri^ at % 
the expeiise of the Kavajo people *nd in diaraMrd ^f the responsibility'* 
of the B^kreixn for adequately naintaining its facilities? ^nd a 
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9ov«m!»«»t-to-govtrt»«at dMdiag» %atli tii# f •dar*! ^v«rnMnt in regard 
to all Mavajo «duc«tiofial f»ciUti©a aad programs built, ,op«r«ted or 
MiBtainsd *#itb fwdmrmX fuiid»r ^ ^ aaauriag that no acaductioa iii 
•ducational sarvicas occnirs'ln ragard to thaaa facilitiaa or program** 

^' ' ' * fc\ 

. a. Th« Navajo Tribal Council raaffirma its right to raj.y upon 
tha Traaty of 1868 and f adaral Uw regarding XndiaA aducation to ra<piira 
of tha Govamwant of tha onitad fitatas aj^ropriata p»viaiona for tha 
aduc4tion of Uavajo at»danta davalc^ad and oparat«l in eooparatitsi and 
conanltation with tha Kavajo- Trihai ^iivamMnt, local actsool boarda, 
local coBwmitiaa and ttoa Kavajo pa<^Ia. 

2* Tha Havajo Tribal <^uncil raaffir»a its cosBoltaant to joint 
planning with f^eral, atata,"" local and priva^ aducation providara in 
arriving at daciaiona rega^ling tducational progra»a and aducational 
facilities • * » ^ , " ' ^ 

3. -hia Council diracta tha 'ChairndST of tha Navajo Tribal 
Council, tha Attornay Gai^ral of tha Navajo Nation, tha Bxacutiva 
Dixactor of tha Kavajo DiViaion of Education, and tha Bducati<m CoB«aittaa 
of tha Njivajo Tribal Council to »aka ^propriata plana and taka ^prc^i- 
ata action* in aupport and dafanaa of tha righta of the Navajo Nation to 
partnarahip with tha BuriiAO of Indian Affaira in planning for aducationAl 
prograas aiu! for aducatiohal facilitiaa utilisation, inclt^ing i^ara 
thaae interaata are significantly affactad, litigation in a*q)port of tha 
righta ai^ intaraata of thm Navajo Nation* » 

4. Tha Navajo Tribal Council . furthar raquaata that tha BXA 
facilitiaa at Shiprock, llaw Haxico ba ranovated b«fora tha facilitiaa are 
tranaferrod to the Navajo il^riba for tba Navajo ^CcBBiunity Collaga Shiprock 
Branch. * 

CERTIFXCATlC^i 
* * 

I hereby oartify t^iat tha foregoing raaolution was * duly . 
considered by the Navajo Tribal Council at a dul!?<called mating at _ 
Window Rock, Navajo Nation (ArispnaW at whickV quorum was praaent and 
that sania was passed by a vbta of §2-7^ favor ai^ 0 opposed, thia 
14th day of floveiaber, 19S4* 



' Chairman 

•Navajo Tribal Council 
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KSMJo nmx. COOKIE 



\ jstabli^!^ toy thm Sartog of 3aiaUn Affairs as ^ilg ^j^w. 

> - \ R»qwtiM tqiatr.tha Ma tttet Saeacatagy adian^Eaili 

TaXa Cart^ stgpa to »y oM Sariooalv Datria^tal teacka oa 
nm ggacattoi of toyalo gjrWtjnq tiia diai^ of tha 

^ H^^a^o^^^^ foal OoTOgil. to to gyaryOiiM in hla Poii^WjSaomSr ^ 

tfe# itoraawaot aa^ teo pagatioa of ta^ 3Ualat5Si sa<^atiirto? 
ImUan ^fa itm in Aa<ag>tw tl^ Aac^saaN^^Urttlcaiat ana 
Plracting t ha l^alo glvialog of Eatoeaticm to SS^ai . 
MaiataiH^a to 'Si^mm ya^Riaatiiiq ms4 Ragoiriaq it in 
Raqarg to tlia St^iool. Attaadaoct Sooaaarias C 




1, Tha s«vajo Tribal O^aaoil, aa tha govamlng body of tim 
nation, haa a ra^onaibiii^ to rapraaaat to tha gc^ariMtit of tha 
Stataa tha «MM»ma aal poaitioaa of t^ liavajo nation 

ig the proviaion of adacation foy tha Savajo Katioa by tba B^uraau 
Affaijfa; ahd . 



2. At tha ^iractioR of tba Congrasa of tha Ihiitad $tatas, tha 
Aaa^atant Sacratary for inOiaa Affaira haa aatabliahad school attandanca 
boundaries for all Buraau of Indian Aff air^-fradad a«^«5ola withiu tha 
Navaio Araa, v^ch faowndariaa ara .Oitrrantly in affecti and 

3. As recently anacted, Public iMf 9a-Sll raquiraa that: tribal 
^veming bodies or local school boards be givan ona yaar fra« tha data 
of enactBsant of tha Indian Education teandmanta of 1984 to prcmoaa ac^u>ol 
attandanca >oundarida? and 

4. Dua to the »&nher in %*ich the >»andajria« bave baan iamla- 
mented, there are a nurabar of prc^^^as and conqema which need to ba 
addressed in order to avoid seriously detriaantal affe^s on tha aduoa- 
tion of Navajo children. Thaaa include, but ara not limited to, problems 
regarding the Uck of writtan ^structiona^ dafinitions and (guidalinaa 
for iff^ieiaantation of tha botnidaria«f problaaa concamed with tha initial 
isiplemcntation of the boundariaa, particularly, in relation students 
who were enroUed at the very beginning of the^^^^hopl year'i ^chnical- 
problems J and problems related to the parental cM|^k cpiastion? and . 



Consultation with local school b^d^/*^ Buraau of Ir^ian 
Affairs Education ofMcials, school administrators and others his 
resultiid in the development of several racosiflandations for addressina 
these problems; and - 
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tt« tojuca^ioo 03iiBLitt«#, th« ««y*jo Tribal Cpaacil find* tbat U in 
tba b«»t int«r«»t of Hw^p mtodmat^ ma& tbair school* that thaaa wattars 
ba addraaaad to tha Bora^ of Xndiaa *fUir» at ita higha«i.:»vfl* 

KOV TSESSFC^ fi£ IT RS^^VED TBATs ' ^ . 

^ 1, Tha Savajo Tribal Qnimjii fumte^f mekxyomlrndq^m tha a(^u>6X 
attandaaca boundariaa vhich iJava baa» aatablishad by tha ^jraau of Indian 
Affairs a« t^^ary bociwSariaa Aiich aca a«a>jact to <^ianga for oaa yaar * 
frott tha data c^t anacrt^ant of P.X». ^511, tha Indian »$»cat;i<» 
iMnta of 1984. . . . ^ ^ ^ . ^ , 

2. Tha Havajo Tribal Council raco aw andi and i^qiaasts that ti^ 
Aaaiatant Sacratary for Indian Jif fairs ijinadiataly taka * ^ folloidng 
mtmpM in ordar to, avoid tha ^iooaiyf datxi»i^t»l affTOt* on tha aduca- 
tJton dfUavaJo diildran i^ioh »ight otharvisa occur? 

A* Grant Hava jo Araa Agaiwy Sv^intandaata for Ecbic^on 
su^ffieiantly broad attth<^ity# .for tha ctarrant s<Sooi 
g yaar r to atxthorUa tha anroii»ant ^f atudant* in 

B^uiols outsida t|iair attandanca araa for raascma 
" ralatad to tl^ probl«w inharant in tha initial iapla-- 
/ nsntatlcm of tha sc^kx>1 attandanca boundariaa, provid- 

ing that thosa raaaons ara juatdf iad in %friting in tha 
sffactiiid atndants' filaa^ ^ 

Ormt purmisaion, in writin^r for all atndanta praaant- 
Xy. tinrollad in tha aavanth or aighth gr«la ai«i ,f or all 
Ktudanta prasantly anroHad in tha al^ranth or twalfth 
5*raide to coB^Jlat* tha aighth and twelfth grades, 
resp^sctlvaly, in the k^iooX in *diich they are currently 
enrolled, avan if that school is otttside thair attan- 
danca araa, as established by tha ne%f sc^oo^ stteiidanca 
boundaries* * * * * 

For tha present, define stshool attendance boundariee as 
' lindting the recruitment of stndants by school offi- 

cials ^ and not as limiting parental choice of schools 
for legitimate reasons. n - 

D. AS soon as possible, and in consultation with llava^o 
Area Schools ^ school boards, school officials , BXA 
education officials and the Havajo TTiba, develop a 
^ clear <md cesser ehensive definition of "vhat school 

attend?uica boundariee are and what they do. 

* Z. As soon as possible, and in consultation with those 

naiRed in the precading paragraph as. we:^^^ vrith Navajo 
parents, develop guidelines for de tg ^^a j ^^ ' "'^ ^t^ioa te 
reasons for p^irental choice decis^«tti^^i^grant^«anB5' 
Superintendents for Education tha necessary authority 
to interpret those guidelines. h suggested list of 
catagoriea of raas^ and ascaa^las is atta<^ad to this 
Resolution as ^»pendix A. 

F, Direct that the. school attandanfe boundaries be 
preclaely plotted on »ap» which are far »ore detailed 
et)d accurate than is presently -the case . 
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6. £it«blii^ m tmkk forc« ^3i«so«^ of r^r«Mttt«tivM of 

abov* to d&^mlQp ttiniakl 1»Mic •nrollMnt gttidclip«s. 

guidftlixMfi «Jiould inclttda i^rocsadam for 
authorise transfers of ctud«nt# ' f ro« ooc att^d&um 
mxmm. to «aotlm, £or Mttiin^ ssuroUMat dii^t«ik 
^irou^ th« saocfttics^ Cood^ttM of ^tm Savajo- Tribal 
Cottstcil t^«a tl^3r ca&Qot bm sftttiiid o^lMrviss battMn 
th« «ff«ct«4^ 9c!»oIp, ftiid other guidalinas mssA 

proc«dar«s m tl» tajiik Fore* may iMic#««ary aiid 

a|^ropriat« for tb« aff active iayltaeftf j&i^ of t^iooX 

«tt«£^4nc« bcHindarif^* j ^ . 

.... , \ ■ ■ \ • ^ ' . ■ . ■ 

iMMKiiataly Mtabli^/ in writing, a policy of "^op^ 
mxtollmmt* for all ^oial purpoM a<^>oola. 



.1. As socm as poaaibXa, daval^ pro€»dur««. thri^igh ifhiali 
r ftiDds can^foUov**, oa a pro rata baals, atudanta 

^ %^ tTAsiafar fros oM ach^l to anothar. 

J. A» aocai aa. poaaibla, afid i» co^wiXtation with tlK)a« 
individtials and an^itia^ nawl in paragri^ n)"^ abov^, 
develop proc«*ira« for ^taiBiaiog' bow anrolliaant 
, . boowtfriaa^will c^ai^a ia tha avant^ that a naw «au>ol 

i * ■ - ' opens br an. aad^atix^ one clo»aa* 

X, Aav^oon as possibla^ and. in coitaollia^cm^ with tboaa 
individuals and antitias~^ s}|»ad in para^i^ "D** above, 
develop policies and pspceduras f or/^tbe anforo«iant: ' 
tha scJkjoI attendance boundaries. _ ^ / ■ \ 

r Hhen cohsidarijag attendanca ' bostn^Uriaa ^ in tbe Foraar 

«^oint Use Area, the BXA ^esex^ ar^ protect' Che"* 
^ intarests and rights of Ssvejd pe<jpii continuing to 

reside wit^hin tha area partitioned to the Bopi Trib*, 
as designated Hopi Partitioned l«nd (HPL) . 

. 3, The Navajo Tribal Council hereby diirsct^ tHe Ch*ir»an of 
the Nav,ajo Tribal Council to do everything in his power to secure the 
a4?rees3«nt drd Cooperation ^of the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affaire 
-in adopting these recoxasenddjtions . i * 

r ' \ ^ 

4. Tb« Navajo Tribal Council hereby directs the Navajo .bivi- 
sion of Education -to provide sny and ell necessary assiatanc^ to t^ese 

*»c)\(>ois, school boards, and conunitios requesting and requiring such - 
assistance iiv,,. order to resoAa problesis associated with the ^^hooi 
attendance boundaries and their iB^lsMntation* ^ . * 

5. The Nave jo Tribal' Council further directs the OtairBen of- 
thc^}|«Vm jo Tribal ODuncil to do any and all things necessary to repeal the 
federal lav which require school attendance boundaries in the event that 
school sttsndancs bounda^^les prove unworkable end not in the best 
interest of the liavajo Nation. 

CESTIFICMIOII 

f ; 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly 
considered by the Navajo Tribal C^mncil at a duly called aieetiag at 
Window Rock, Navajo Nation (Arisona) , at which a qtwrua was preeent and 
that ssBie was passed by a^jgte of 55 in favor and 0 os^cmed, this 
15th day of J»oves«ber, i984. , 

Vice Chair»an ^ V 
Navajo Tribal. <5o«ncil 
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, Senator DieCONCTNi. Next we'll hear frojc Ned Anderson, chair- 
^xian o/ the San Carlos Apache Tribe. 

\ Good- morning, Mr. ChairmanoWe Have your statement here. If 
^ou will, summarize it for us. We will have, the full statement in 

ti^e record." - 
\ - . , . •'^ . ' 

\ STATEMENT OF NED ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, SAN CARLOS . 
\ APACHiE TRIBE 

. Mr. Anderson. Jhank you, Senator. I ^- tril^ chairman of the 
Sati Garios Apache Trite and president of the Tribal Ckjuncil of Ar- 
izon'^i. You- have my statement entitled "Student-Teacher:Relation- 
ship in Apache Ediwiation." < 

N^ertheless, after having disciissed the paper itself with influ- 
ential people, stjadents, parents and educators, I have concluded 
that What I hav| presented in this paper— and I would like to say 
that every worn in this ^per counts— applies to other Indian 
trFihes sis well-T^ * 

I would like to state, first of all, tfiat I have served in several 
Indian ^ucation and public school related fimctioiis and also that I 
have completed my formal education. I£ took me 20 years without 
having to repeat a class, thus receiving, in 1973, a law degree. 
After ab^ut a year— it was in 1974-tI sat down and looked back 
arid wondered about myself. As a student, I had problems that I 
encountered which were also being encountered by m^ peers and 
students from my tribe. I thought to myself, what within this proc- 
ess is there, if I could just identify one thing, what, was it that 
made the diffWnce in terms qf whether I could succeed or not. 
I, qf course, had problems involving homesickness, lack of money, 
" culture shock, .and things like that. But what I found out was that 
in a classroom' situation where half the students who are attending 
are Navajo, the Xeacher really did not level with his students. In 
'other words, " they did not tell the students what was -expected of 
them. But' when the student came into the classroom he or she felt 
that he or she knew what the teacher expected of him or her. 

On the other haVid, the teacl^er ako felt that she or he knew 
what was being expected of the student, but what it was, was^ that 
the expectations really did not cross at the same point so there was 
a misuncjferstahdtng. > • " " / . 

It seems to me what -the teacher bad to say at the beginning was 
simply.- 'look, in' this classroom situation, ui^l the whole educa- 
tional institution has been changed, all you have"* to do is to regur- 
gitate anything I mentipn to you or anything th^t 1 assign to you. 
Do not deviate from that. Whenever I ask you a question in a class- 
, room disouasion qr when'ever I pose some questions in^ an exam, 
just repeat what I said to yod or"' what you have read in the assign- 
' ment materials and nothing riidre. . * , . 

What I am saying in essence, is that the wliole educational msti- 
tution which has been designed for the ^dominant society does not 
inspire our ^i^udents to be creative and a'nalyticaL I believe until 
this has been changed that our students cannot be accommodated. 
Just because I said that our students expect to be creative in a 
classroom situation does not mean that they can, because as pi-ob- 
ably has been told to you this morning, and perhaps from your 
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readings at just about almt^t all the schools, Indian students' at- 
' tendance are below standards As I indicateak there is this rai&un- 

^ defending on the part cif our students, • ^ • 

. , It\^ms to me there are two alternatives available in this situa- 

tion. No. 1, the teacher ihould ac^ust instead of Uhe student. In 
other >yords, all,l}he teacher has to do is say, do n^t do a^ more. 
/Just x:epeat, repeat, repeat. ^ 

In conclusion, I would liketto state that it ^eem to me the stu- 
, dents who have gone through parochial schools— and there are 

-many, there are three on my reservation—do even better tlian 
those who have gone through other schools. This is probably be- 
cause they memorize Bible verste and response and the like, so 
they carry this idea into the school situation, beyond the schools 
that they attend, ^r else they pray more than the other students. 
. Senator, you can get all of this frortfc the paper. 

Senator DeConcinl Thave i^d some of your paper, Chairman 
Anderson. I cannot argue with you, and J do not intend to argue 
with you, because you know better than I^ It seems a little simple, 
quite frankly, to lay it on the tochers, that the teachers have to 
change how they have been profi^ionally trained,. ^ * 

What we can expect the families of the Apache Indian or any 
other Native American faqiilies to dp for their chi^ren? Are they 
versed with this discrepancy or imbalance ihat you mentioned? 
Senator Anderson.- No, they are not. In a usual family situMion, 
, the Indian family, they arer taught to resp^t the elderly. The 
teacher is seen as a form of authority. Whatever the teacher says 
. or does, you must do. Therefore, they are taught in a situation 
where the elders are the ones whp^ are stippled to help you with 
advice and that advice should only serve as a foundation which 
would be the basis for creativity on your part. In dther words, 
whatever tools are given to you by your eldei^, or in this situtation 
^ the teachef , use that. If a teacher built a foundation for you, use 
those tools to build a home. Do not try to build a|^?*her foundation 
be<?aase that has already been built for you. , 

Senator DeConcini. What worries me is, how do you approach a 
teacher and tell them, well, what you h^ve to do here 13 instruct 
-tliese Native American students to regurgitate on|y what yoii: give 
them and not to be innovative. No teacher wants, to admit, I do not 
think that that is the kind of teaching he does, even if it is. Many 
would insist that they do not do that. I do not dispute what you say 
here. But, in trying to implement it, it would seem^^^ahnost impossi- 
ble to get teachers to admit that they are just exrfecting people to' 
come back with only what they have given them and not be inno- 
vative at ail Do you think it is realistic to ti'y to get teachers to do 
. that? 

Mr. Anderson. I believe so. If you will Ipok further in that 
^aper, you will see where I discuss a contract type of relationship 
. where t^e Student would meet with the teacher, before the schoof 
- ing begins, a^d say, this is what I will be expecting from you arid 
this is all yqu' will have to do imtil our institution as a whole 
changes. . - , 

Senator DeConcini. That works well if you have a low ratio of 
teacHS?r^ students. Is it your experience that there is a low 
enough ratio that there could be that contractual one-to-one rela- 

" • ' i ' 
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tionship prior to the semester starting of what is expected of the 

student? ' ^ . . ^» . * * u 

Mr. Anderson. I do realize that something like that may not be 

* realistic. 

Senator DeConcini. I think it 'is an excellent idea. , 
Mr. Anderson. 1 do know, too^i;hat these schools do%ave coun- 
selors who are suppled to haVe the one-to-one relationship with 

I would like to say that I have children in parochial schools and 
in my own parochial school, and this is what I have been advising 
my students. In fact, w)ien I was having this typed by one of my 
' secretaries— she is a ^udent now at NAu— and« iinderstan,d when 
she was going through this, reading it back to the other secretary, 
that she agi^d with just about everything I said" in here. 

Senato"r DiCtoNCiNi. L really appreciate your being as candid as 
you always are. Chairman Anderson, and' gettiiig this on the 
record. I think it is important to get under consideration. I find it 
very challenging trying to find a solution to it. I think it has to be 
snict . . » 

,Mr. Anderson. A couple things^d then I will end this. 

No. 1, as you indicated, when I mentioned this to the educators, 
they all became defensive. I guess they go through certain norms 
inpreparation for their going out to teach and it is hard for them to 
depart from the norms. ' . t xi^'i. 

No. 2, indicated, the problem in a sense is so pimple that ev- 
eryone ^attempts to overlook ii. I found out that if I just stuck with 
r^urgitation— and that is what I started doing in college priot to 
entering law school— that I did better. In fact, throughout college I. 
did not even know anything ahout the dean's list. Once I got mto 
law school, I stuck with this again, and I made the dean's list. 
^ Thank you. . ^ t - 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Your prepared statement will oe entered in the record at this 
point. 

' p'he prepared statement follows:] 

The Tkachsr-Studznt Relationship m Apache Education 
(By Ned Anderson, Chairman, San Carlgs Apache Tribe) 

It is a fact that Apache have had— and still have— a shockingly high rate of fail- 
ures in education. A number of reasons could be cited for this, but my purp<^ today 
is to discuss one reason that remains unrecognized. The particular jproblem \b 
indeed unique, as it seemingly exists without any of the participanta suspecting it. 
Its identification is an important step towards its elimination^ u - * 

Junior high, high school and college teachers of Apaches assume that their stu- 
dents are aware of what expected of them in school. These Apache students, on 
the other hand, assume that they know what their teachers expect from them. In 
actuality, neither of the two realizes that their expectations are very ditterent ims 
difference in expectations between the teacher and the Apache student contributes 
to the failure of- these students in the educational system. ' ^ . . w * 

Undoufit^ly there are numerous reasons for this divergence of view points be- 
tween the teacher and the student, but the lack of awareness by both parties of the 
existence of the problem precludes any solution. . - u- u 

Thp teaching that Apache students, and others, are exposed to during junior high, 
'high schooK and under-graduate college provides no incentive for the student to be 
, tVeative Many teachers at the^ levels of education still rely on traditional ^n^thods 
that stifle creativity and individual exploration. Students are commonly rewarded 
* only for relatively insignificant things such as class attendance and the number of 
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« st"<*ent speaks up in*c!as*, Mpre specifically, all the student needs to d6 in 
or^r to receive passing grades ts to show his (or her) teacher the ability to r«mrKi- 
^ tatej^hat was heard anJ read in olass. the firet occasion for repetitio/of 

occurs m cla^ discussion; the secSnd when exams are given. In short rather than 

edge imparted by^the teacher or the assigned raateriAk: the teacher merely expects 
' them to repeat what they know. • ^»y^^ 

.Jl! ^j'^.^^^of^he. Apache student, the formal education, available to him is invari- 
ably designed by and for the dominant Angld^lulture and therefore is foreign to 
^m, Moreover, when he enters the pnjcess his expectations are very different from 
those of Angl# students. He embarks with the idS^that his teacher v^llXeS 
basic instruction or information, through lectures and assigned literature, & inspire 
him to b^ome imaginative' and creative. By way of analojy. he believes that the 
teacher Will at least set tfte foimdatton, and it wifi be Up to win to build^ ho^e 
top of It. using the "tools" provided iSTy the teacher ' 

tn5!^^ffi!^'^"'^"°"^l°"^°°''' "^.P^^^^ perform statisfac- 

S T»f • apparent duriag class discussion and when exams are 

Ji^/^^ ! 'h"*^^, ? class participation-if it can be called such-is usually 
minimai. if^ot total y lacking. Ti^e ms^r reason, once again, is because he thinly 
hw teacher expects him to expr^ intelligent, spohisticat^ ideas bas^ on th6 iS 
mation given him previously. Consequentlv, when the teacher ^ on hWfre^ 
quentiy h^will not answer even though L may know the cormrt answCT The 
answer m Usually at the "tin of his tongue." as it were, but he wilH^ot^f it fo? 
tl'lill u^'' ^ even the teacher might scoff at him for merely repeat- 

Inntw J'^ ^1^^^ supposedly b^n made parfof his knowledge. Howevir. ^^n 
• ^l^r .?iiwf '"^"^Wy a non-Apache) t^es the inkStive and gi,^ the 

^nfTt • ^ ^ ^^""^^ ^"i^"* discovers that the answer he harbo^ when 

questioned was the same one verbalized, by the other student. As a Jt of SS^ 
^m^' ^ student may be stigmatized as being .reticent or even 

tnV\tJ'^rJ^-^^°^^'¥ ¥ ^^^^^ students while Msually not fatal with respect 
m.fjf^o^ f P?''^?' PJ^^^ ®^ exam time! For it is at this time thqt the stuJent 
noui^^^^hi^.^¥^K^ ^ learned something. The pmblem is not that he did 
r^Lf w problem is whether the "something" he learned is 

acceptable U> the teacher. There, is one crucial criterion for aceept^iiity.^He must 
properly regurgitate what the teacher printed. 
The Apache student normally approach^ a final exam in the same frame of mind 
w -T Pfrticipation: He may know the answere to questions posed in the 

?her^for?,r«'?u"fK ^""^ u""^"^!^ f®? ^ ^'"^ ^ ^^^^"'^ ^^i'^h might 

lifw It teacher. As a result, he genecally fails the exams because^ie 

^t«tifl%^^ fiirT ^''^ Bnswem which do not meet the teacher's ex^ 

- frlJ I- of answers are consistent with what the student thinks is 

ffi^f^- him Jecause they are not based on mere repetition. But, as far as the 
teacher is concerned he has gone above and beyond the limits of tradition. There- 
for^ he will be penalized rather than rewarded -.r^uii-ion. inere- 

" h^Ir^to^^^- student, like any other person, is exposed to what, anthropotogists 
Jt JwM^K K 1 «"f"Jturat,on^ That is, certain skills are learned in the home orloci- 
ety which help.him with his day-tfrday survival. T 

Such instructions cannot serve as the impetus to creative thinking-thev arc not 
h^«fr^lt^l the contraiT they^are merely basic "tools", and nothing more. These 
wlt^f r •^'■^ different from tht^ that sho«!d exist in a classrooriilf the teacher 
w^to encourage creative analytical thinking and dialogue, but the classroom has 
.i»^W>vid still IS, a place where a great deal of regurgitation occurs.' 
m«>t »U ?f ed^cat'on. particularly at tTie college level, is insufficient to 

nZ\ ■^''nu'^ students has been pointed out by Emoi^ Sekaquaptewa. a 

Hopi Indian who is Chairman of the American Indian Studies Program at the Oni- 
• rn?olfegp ^^^^^^ dealing with the development of Indian leadership 

He states that training at the undergraduate .level produces "carpenters" whc^ 
training is primarily concerned with acquiring technical skifls to equip them for tra- 
ditional roles. In. the case of Indian technicians who return to the Indian Communi- 
ty, their technical trammg has prepared them with skills that are not neces4rily 
their lSiety° soCJ^ty and do not equip' them to assume leadership within 

WithoiJt training for.broader understanding. Sekaquaptewa feeis the Indian is at 
a distinct disadvan^^in dealing with the rationale of the existing system in order 
to influence aoiLjeCirect them, More specialized training in the development of in- ■ 
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dependent reasoning and judgment ba^ on a broader perspective of the relations 
between Indian and non4ndian systems could provide the ^'architectural appr<»ch 
in bringing about policies of change that a^rt Indian self-determination 

One White Mountain Apache parent has expressefd similar concerns: Th« ^ngs 
that our children strive to learn nowadays are usually the things that have already 
beeii ^tabiishe^ . . . They see our affice .here and therefore Attend school hoping 
that someday they will work-in them— but these things have already been estah^ 
lished. We should encourage our children to iook heyond material things. .V^t « en^ 
courage them to be creative^ to exercise their imagina^tion or intiative. We need teds 
who can dream beyond just the office d^ who can start new busjnesa^. 

Most parents of Apache students are not conscious of this'problem. They, ;ust like 
their children, are not aware of the situation. ' ^ ^ \ ^ • 

Tlie fact that Apache students think they are expected to j^rform with soph^tica- 
tion in terms of feedback in school does not nec^sarilyMnean that they CB^. To the 
contrary, most students are incapable of doing so for at least two reasons. First> the 
schools they attend are, with some unusual exceptions, mi preparing them to per- 
form creatively. In fact, many studies have shown that ^ools attended by Apache 
students are below standard. Second, the students' state df mind re^rding K:hool 
performance is frequently based on^ misunderstanding of their teacher s expectations 
which the teachers have not explained to them. V 

HovY can this problem be resolved? There are at least two alternatives, both re- 
quiring realization ^d acknowledgement,, by th^^ teacher, of the existence of the 
problem. The ideaP^so^ution would be for the teacher, rather^ t^an the student, to 
make the necessai^ ^i^justment. In this case the teacher would change his teaching 
norms so as to accommodate the Apache student's expectations r^rding class par- 
ticipation and exam taking. Moreover, the teacher would immediately design and 
implement teaching technique that make for creativity and freedom of enpr^ion 
on the part of students. ^ \. ^ a- ^ 

A more realistic and practical approach would mvulve a direct, continuous stu- 
dent-teacher communication. Initially this would require a discussion of a '^ching 
contact", in which the teacher makes his expectations dear to the student (I am 
here to teach you something and you are here to learft something and be able to 
show me, at appropriate times, that yoU are able to regurgitate the ^nswers based 
solely on my lectures and/or assigned material). This should not imply a guarantee 
' of a passing grade. It must'simpiy state a promise of what the teacher mil do and 
wh^t the student will^do. If either strays from the original expectation, tt should be 
a simple matter to review the contract. The idea is to let the student know what the 
teacher expects from him so he may succeed in school. r * a u 

The problem I have just discussed represents one of many tffat confront Apache 
students in school and which frequently -lead to failure. Since the problem has now . 
been identified^, it would seem that all cpncemed parties should take appropriate 
action. But in the fmal analysis, it is the teacher who could best take the mitiative. 

There are at least two alternatives open to the teacher. The first is ^pirationa! m 
character and i^presents the objective toward which every member of the teaching 
profession shoulef 5<trive. This* particular alternative is virtually impossible to apply 
at the present time as it would mean having 411 teachers of Apache students part 
with their commonly-held traditional teaBiing horms in favor of technique that 

make for student creativity, in other words, many teachers are not ready to change 

at this time. ^ , x - u wi *u 

The second alternative, dealing with a ^tudent-teacher contract, is probably the 
most realistic. Ever since formal education was introduced to him. the Apache stu- 
'dent has always been the one who had to at^ust. Even today he still has no choice 
but to do m because, just as in the past, the formal education available to hirn is 
usually designed and formulated by ancf for non-Indians, The estabhshmj[it*mstitu- 
tioim are not oriented toward the needs of Indian communities- Indian Machers. as 
well as non-lndian teachers, trained in th^ institutions find it difficult to deviate 
from traditional teaching norms. ^ . . 

^hftitever course of action is pursued, one thing is clear: There is an urgent neea 
for positive action which will lead to eventual alleviation of the problem! 

Senator DeConcii^i. Next we havfe Governor Dana Norris, chair^ 
man of the Giia'Rive^ Indian community. 

Governor Norris. welcome. We have your full statement here and 
we will put^'it in the record in total. If you will please summarize it 
for us.- \ 
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^AimM^m Of DANA R NORRIS^ SR. GOVERNOR, GILA RIVER • 
INDIAN COMMUNITY. SACATON. AZ, ACCOMPANIEU BY GREG 
LEWIS, GILA RIVER INDUN COMMUNITY » 

• -Mr. NoRRK. Thank you, veiy much, Sena^ 
I .Mk- .raembers of the Senate Selfect Committee. . 

^ '^^ my right here 4s Mr. Greg Lewis. He jis a member of the GUa 
^^ver Indmn Cjmim^ty Coundiana also a member of the Educa- 
. , tion standard Committee of ihe cdttocil. His purpo^ 

w^th me is-to provide whatever numbers ^d'technipal sssistatiM* 
' 2ked"^^ av^^ble-with D^^ard to any qu^oi^ that may be 

^ Senator DeCononi. Welcome Mr. 'Lewis. 

^i- 2°?^- Sf%or BeConcini, memh^^tef the Select Commit- 
t^ feHow Into leaders, I am thankftil for this oppoftunitv 
. to expr^ the views of Pima and Maricopas af the fiSa iSver 
' 'J?f«?f ?iQ^"^^^' ^ i^arding the Education Amend- 

ments of 19^.. It is my understanding that ^e focus of the hearing ' 
today IS on the current operation of bureau run and trib^ contract 
schools, and title IV prc^wis. The Gila River Indian community 
feels that,its most valuable humaii resource are its diildren. Pima * 
and a|anco|>a children are the carriers and transinitters of the 
unique tradrtiohs, culture, and language of Pimas and Maricopas 
which are different from ^y ^other group of people in the world. So 
. itip imderstMdable that the quaUty of eduea&n offered 
munity members is (rfgi^t concern. ' 

Unfortunately educational services offered by state and federal 
schbols m the past has beeil abominable and substandard, to say 
Tfagicaliy, this situation has been perpetuated by cur- 
rent Federal educational polici^.I strongly feel that only through 
iocai control of Iridian education institutions can the quality of edu- 
cational programs offered to Pimas and Maricopas improve allow- 
ing Indian children an opportunity to fulfill their hopes and 
dreams either on or off the Jleservation. 
, Qn oar reservation a' variety of schools provide Pimas and Mari- 
copas basic education. Plrs*t, there are two day schools- in operation 
at Casa Blanca and Gfla Crossing. The Tribe also supports a con- 
tract school, Blackwater School. Many of our elementary chil- 
dren attendjjublic schools supported by the State of Ari2ona in Sa- 
caton "and off the reservg||;ion. Pima and Maricopa secondary school 
students attend public schools in towns surrounding the reserva- 
tion or attend BIA boarding schools in Riverside, CA or the Phoe- 
mx- Indian SchooE ln addition, St. Peters Mission at Bapchule and 

\iT°u ^'^^0^ School also meet elementaxy education needs. 
11 o^!. fi^^* to boarding schools and the amendments of section 
li^l(g) (1H5) of the Indian Self-Determination and Education As- 
sistance Act regarding clo|ure of any school operated by the BIA I 
think such procedures are needed and should have been enacted 
^ prior to the closing of the Intermountain Boarding School. While I 

recognize that education is much more meanin^ul to a student 
living at home with his family on his or her own reservation, there 
are certain classes of students who may benefit from a boarding ' 
g^hool education. For instance there has been much talk that the 
i'hoenix Indian School may be closed in the near future I know 
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that there, are now many groufis interested in dev^oping the land 
on which the school is located since the land is m a prime location 
in the heart of the central Phoenix. 

For the committee's information the Phoenix Indian School occu- 
pies land which is within the area recognized by the court of claims, 
as, land occupied by Pimas and Maricopas prior to the organization 
of the United States. , z- ^, 

The point that I am making is that the direction and goals of the 
Phoeni* Indian School need not be an attempt to provide a compre- 
hen^e general secondary education. The education goals should 
be narrower and more capable. of being achieved. For mstance, it-, 
may be that the focus of the school^hould be on vocational trmn- 
ing to take advantage of the numerous training and employment 
opportunities available m the greater Phoenix area. My suggestion 
is that BIA boarding schools should h$ve the flexibility to adapt to 
and meet current education needs. / * , 

A major concern that plagues schools on our reservations is the 
fact that there is insufficient moneys appropriated to properly op- 
erate and maintain, rehabilitation, and equipment for BIA schools. 
Therefore, the amendments to section 1126(c) of the act are impor- 
tant. Our contract school at Blackwater and the two BIA day 
schools require additional operation and maintenance funds. The 
establishing of priorities is a sound and logical way to allocate ap- 
propriated funds and the mere acknowledgementQt--thfe-i^;ome is 
extremely significant. Once priorities are^^lish^ st^ciertt 
funding must follow. • ■ . - \, ^ n- 

The community like Congress is interested m seeing that Fima 
and Maricopa children are provided the best education possible. So 
the standards now required by section 502 (a) and (b)*are accepta- 
ble. My concern is if there are standards Congress should appropri- 
ate the necessary funds so that the.Btahdards may be met. It makes 
: no sense to require that certain educational standards developed 
if the funding available does not even follow an Indian school 
board access to- funds tb make the appropriate decisions to' meet 
these stgildards. , ^ t ^^ 

The establishment of uniform fiscal control and fund accounting 
pr(x:edures for contract schools poses no problem for the communi- 
ty. Blackwater School will comply with any such standards and I 
believe that the BIA Central Office and Congress will finally have 
accurate data on which to evaluate contract schools. v 

Inadequate furr^g ofm^*^lfkckv/ateT School, a contract sqhool, 
raises another issfe. T»e uniform dir^ funding provisions con- 
tained in section "K^-ajfe important. The forward funding method 
does alleviate the deTgy in the availability of moneys and is a step 
■ in incxeasing the efficiency of distribution of school mone5?s. 

The amendment to 1129(c) is a much needed provision since 
tribal divisi6ns of education and tribal educational codes need to be 
' developed. Oul- community education department is a very iinpor- 
tant part of the total educational program on our reservation. 
Clearly, thera needs to be developed policy which advances tjiejest 
educational interest of Pima afid Maricopa students and their 
unique problems. Unless the tribe itself has the power and capacity 
to develop educational policy and has sufficient funds to implement 
these policies, education on our reservation will suffer. 
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Local cpntrol and local decision making is -of utmost importance 
and unless tribes are ^ven the osportimity to regulate educS-ional 

# matters affecting their tribe, achievement of sound tribaTeduca- 
tional pn^rams will not take pla^. 

Indian School Equalization Prc^ram [ISEP] allocations should be 
keyed to State standards as well as other BIA school allocations It 
m important to recognize that contract schools are significantly dif- 
terent from other Schools especialgr public a;hools since their mis- 
sion IS different. The Blackwater &hool at Gila River is communi- 
ty controlled IS sensitive to the- culture of Pimm and Maricopas, 
int^rates tnbal traditions into the curriculum, and parents actual- 
hr exercise a choice m, deciding whether to enmil their children in 
Ulatkwater School Contributing to increased costs of this school 

ap factors hke the following: Blackwater School is smaller m size 
ot enrollm^f than other schools, it inherited an outmoded facility 
from the BIA which is expensive to operate and maintain, arfd be- 
cause the school is located in a rural area it incurs extraordinary 
tmnsportation costs-because of the distance from home to school a 
fi. i. ti?" uncommon to most Indian r^rvations. The very fact 
.Uiat Blackwater School, is not part of a large school system, either 
T ^ or btate, also contributes to an increased per pupil 
In closmg, the Gila River Indian community is committed toward 
developiM quahty educational pn^rams for" Pimas and Maricopas. 
it IS my hope that through, these hearings that both Congress and 
the BIA wni take the necessary action to requ^t and have appro- 

• pnated sufficient moneys so that Indians may have an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete in today's world. I thank you for your attention 
to my remarks. , • 

Senator DeConcini. Governor Norris, thank you. As usual your 
. testimony enlightens. , 

Do you have a number of students fi-om your community at the 
Phoenix Indian School? 

, ¥fA^^°?^^-„4* Phoenix Indian School we have approximate- 
ly 110 today. You have not asked this, but we have about 100 stu- 
dents at the facility at Riverside, CA. 

Senator DeConcini. I wonder, if the enrollment does subside 
what is the best use for that school, in your opinion? 
. Mr. Norris. It is hard to say. We recognize that the school in its 

• present location may not be the ideal place to educate Indian chil- . 
dren. It is now in the high-rise corridor and it is our feeling that 
something needs to be developed there that may not necessarily be 
an education facility. 

As to the property, I have already stated how we feel where its 
relationship with us is Concerned. I did not answer your inouirv 
with regard to the use of the Phoenix facility. 

Senator DeConcini. You think we should maintain a Phoenix 
Indian school, but not necessarily right there"? 

Mr. Norris. Right. 

Senator DeConcini. Even if the enrollment does subside because 
of some of the new schools that have been provided, we should 
keep a Phoenix Indian school? 

Mr Norris. We shoujd-^mitely keep a boarding school. I feel 
that there will alwaysije a need for a Federal boarding school with 
diiierent emphasis. 
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Senator DeConcini. Maybe it should shifted? _ , 

Mr. NoERis. I am going to be very selfish, Senator. If a |»deral 
facility is built in this area to serve the Southwest, I would preter 
to have it on Giia.River. • - 

Senator DkGoncini. I understand. Thank yoi^ very much. I un- 
derstand about building in the Southwest, too. I prefer to have 
th^ things in Arizona. _ . , . ah 

Our next witness Will be Gilbert Pena, vice chairman of the All- 
Indian' Pueblo Council, Albuquerque, NM. 

STATEMENT OF GILBERT M. PENA, VICE CHAIRMAN, ALL INDIAN 
PUEBLO COUNCIL. ACCOMPANIED BY BENNY; STAB, CHAIR- 
MAN. EDUCATION COMMITTEE, BERNALUXO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
AND,CHARLES HUSTITO , * . - * 

Mr. Pena. Thank you, Senator. I know we are presfeed for time. I 

will make my comments brief. , tt x-i. xr 

With me today is Mr. Benny Star and Mr. Charles Hustito. If 

time permits, I would like to allow these gentlemen to, say a few 

words. « , , • 

On behalf of the All-Indian Pueblo Council I^lcome this oppor- 
tunity to be here before this committee. ' 5^ 

The All-Indian Pueblo Council and its member tribes have 
always had, as a high priority the education of its children. How- 
ever, Senator, it is ironic and confusing at times, and depressing at - 
times, the administration and our trustee, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, have always had ai^ a high priority the education of our chil- 
dren and yet we have seen continued funding cuts over the years 
that almost make it impossible to even plan or establish education- 
al programs at our various schools or even on the reservation. 

Mr. Joe Abeyta, adequately I thittk, addressed the impact of tiUe 
IV and the programs we have had established at the Santa Fe 
Indian School, such as accelerated learning programs, and the cre- 
ative arts program. The. impact of this has been felt by not only the ' 
students and ourselves but certainly the parents. Title IV funding 
has aflowed our school to successftiHy implement needed programs 
identified through parents and tribal leadership. It is imperative 
that these programs have sufficient funding provided to continue. 

The other area of concern. since 1985, Mr. Chairman, has been 
the J^hrison OlMall^y ^rogr^m. On August 23, several proposed 
funding formulas for c^rftent were published in the Federal Keg- 
ister. In our- opinion the funding formulas that were proposed, do 
not address the question of equitability but rather, pit tribe against 
tribe. In this case the Alaskan Native against the tribes of the 

lower 48. , ■ „ , ^ u 

We have tried since 1983 to propose a formula that will be more 
equitable, thaf will take the average per pu|5il cOst in each State 
times 8 percent, and 8 percent was. reached because ttiat womd 
adequately meet the needs of students. in New Mexico. This formu- 
la would require an additional $9 million to be added to^e 
present appropriation. At the present time we are trying^ dis- 
seminate this information so that hopefully it will not f^ll on deat. 
ears in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Again, as J mentioned, we 
have tri^ to get this formula printed in the Federal Register 
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through a suppleraental printing but that has been very unsuccess- 
t\^. Hopetully. you may be of a^tance. Our congressional del^a- 
SertaiS^ problem and the strata that we are trying to 

In closing Mr Chairman, we have several other programs that 
we have outhned m our testimony and I think they are very self- 
Sve^ld^ '^'^ey detail the tremendous impact th^ pn^rams 

I think the bigg^t otetacle of any in establishing any of these 
education programs on our reservation has been inadequate fund- 
mg At this time, genator, i think you would like to have Mr Star 
. perhaps say a few words. ^ 

Mr. Stae. Thank you. Honorabte Chairman, members of the com- " 
mittee. My name is Benny Ster. I am the chairman of education 
for Bernalillo Public Schools, Sandoval County, NM. '*^«^"" 
^ ei^pr^ our appreciation for the opportunity for 
you to heSr us m our concerns for our children's education . ' , ■■ 

1 also want to exp*«S8 our appreciation for the past support that 
you have given us. However, there are many areas thkt all of us 
n^ to concern ourselves with; many areas which can help our 
Indian students. I thinkj^ugh education only will our people re- 
alize better things iniigM)eT>etter equipped, have thesis for 
their hvehhood, for their contribution to society. Orfly thraueh edu- 
cation can this be gotten. ■ ■ 
I wmit to express continued support for Indiai^e^ucation. We can 

^ ^ a tribal appomtee since 

I9b8. My responsibilily covers all education, including elementary j . 
secondary, and title IV. " 

Many ha^e talked about dupiimtion of title IV and JOM. Re-' *' 
.^rch was done, documentation » substantiate that this is not so. 
I hey are not duplicating one another. We have brought about in- ' 
novative programs through title projects which are relevant to our 
Indian students We want to support continuation of those title 
prc^rams, title IV, JOM, impact aid. and ail other title programs. 
Unly through those projects can we be able to bring about innova- " 
tive programs relevant to our Indian students, which I think 
iShould be appreciated. 

We have also other problems. Our States have certain require- 
ments, We are continuing to advocate and incorporate some of ^ 
those projects that have been brought about by those title pro- 
grams. We have yet to see these things done. We feel it is a must 
that we hav? the continuationf of those appropriations for those 
projects^Numbers of students haVe increased since my involvement 
from WbH to date. But the numbers in dollars have decreased. It is 
obvious that you cannot do the job with less money, radre students. 
1 here has been talk about excellence. 

There has been talk in Washington that money is not the * 
answer. I can say that, for the fortunate, for those people that have 
the resource, but the majority of our Indian people do not have 
that resource. Recently the number for higher education students 
has increased Because of lack of money, our students have been 
disenrolled, threatened with disenrollment for the continuing stu- 
dents, for the freshmen. Postsecondary institutions have increased 
their tuition. Washington ones have decreased. 
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Senator DeConcini. I ant running out of time and I have two 
more witnesses. I appreciate your testimony. Any further testimo- 
ny J?ou would like to give, we would be more than happy to receive 
for the committee. , , a. c 

I want to compliment you and Mr. Pena and also the two bena- 
tors you have from your State, Mr. Bjngaman and Mr.' pomenici. I 
am serving on a committee with Senator Domenici and have ^n 
Senator Bi^gaman constantly 'resisting cuts by this administration 
and the past administration. It is a very important thing. I am 
sorry, I have run out of time. ■ , , t * * 

Mr. Stak. I appreciate the time. I want to close and 1 want to 
again say we are in support of all of the testimony made here, of 
all the concerns presented to this committee, and again I want to 
thank you for the time. _ 

Senator DKCk>NCiNi. Thank you, Mr. Star. » , . u j 
• ' 'Mt. Pena, your prepared statement will be entered m the record 
at this point. 

[The statement follows:] ^ 

/ PRKPAaED StatsSient OF GiLBSiCT M. PsNA. Vice C^iRMAJ!, Aii Indian , 

GouNcn. 

Honorable Chairman and members of the Senate Select Committee on Ind^ Af- 
fairs. My name is Gilbert M, Pena, 1 am the Vice^airman of the All Indian Pueblo 
Council (AIPC). which is comprised of the Pueblos of Isleta, Cochiti, Jemez, L^a. 
San Felipe, Sandia. Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, Zia. Zuni, Nambe, P»c«nfl, Pojoa- 
que, San Udefonso, San Juan. Santa Clara, Tesuque, and Taos. The AIPC and 
member Tribes have as a high priority the educaUon of its chUdren. It is ironjcthat 
the Administration and our trustee, the Bureau of Indian Affaire, have advooited 
that education i« a priority, yet, we have over the years seen funding for ^"cation- 
al programs reduced. Our testimony will addr^ the fo»owing:^A^^ta Fe Indian 
ScHand Title IV; B. John«,n O'lLlley; C. ScholaisWpe; ff- AIPC Jeachmg Trmn- 
. ing Prc«ram: E. Southern, Northern- Puebte Agenaes Day Schools; F. Other Muca- 
tional I^ues. / 

A. SANTA FK INDIAN SCHOOL AND TVU^ IV " ' 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the Santa Fe Indian School's experi- 
ences with the Title IV prt^prams. 
Cultumlly relevant curriculum development . 
■ When the Santa Fe Indian School first contracted the program in 1977, relevant 
learning materials and teaching methodologies were non-existent. It w^ evident 
that curriculum had to be improved. Title IV programs provided the school with, the 
necessary support so that the school would be able to develop and pilot test learning 
materials. The implementation of more relevant curriculum materials in such areas 
as reading, social studies, art, and the counseling program were "instituted. Ihese 
programs are now well established and have become part of the regular school pro- 
gratn. ■ i 

Accelerated learning program 

As more students became interested in the Santa Fe Indian School, the regular 
• school curriculum had to be revised to meet the needs of the new students. Addi- 
tional!^, accelerated students were being admitted who needed academic challeng- 
ing For the past three year^, because of the Title IV programs the school was able 
to pro^rtd€ these students with a well rounded and stimulating academic program. 
The project bad the resources to develop a more refined curriculum, provide tai^el 
. students with individual educational plans, and train staff to work with the occeler- 
'ated student. Courses such as Physics. Botany, Trigonometry, An^ytira, Native 
-American Literature. Native Amenc(in History, Actors Studio. Spewh and Debate 
^and Advanced Ari; are now added to the.K:hooI's regular cour^ offerings through 
the help of Title IV programs,! Yet more funds are required m this area tor optimal 
results. 
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«i®ffribed in the "Background" of this testimony; the school w&b contracted in 
L^"^^ mandate from the tribal leadership to implement a program of excel, 
^wse. Tliey advised that dimplme and a strong basic skills program be emphasissed. 
ihese two objectives were developed; however, it did not inchide strei^hening the 
cr^Uw arts. Though an aaaljrsis of needs asse^ents of students, parents, and 
^an, they encouraged revitalizing the ^ and music areas as had been experience 
by many of the parenU jprior to the contracting of the school. Again, the Title IV 
programs provided the funds so that the school was able to develop, pilot test, 
supply, and implement a ^jumg cr^tive arts component which is now int^rated 
into the regular curriculum. 

Parent involvement t 

The philosophy of the Santa Fe Indian School has always been to seek meaningful 
parental mput into the school program, which includes the ^demies, ddrmitones, 
athletics, counsehng, food servft^ and the health and safety pn^ran». And most 
important, to be mvolved m the new initiative implemented throu^ the supple^ 
mental projects such as the lltle IV programs. Thmy participate in l£e assesamait, 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of each of the programs. Pre^tly there 
ar^ nme^ctive members of the Parent AdvisonrOmncil^Tt is worthnoting that 
there ha^ never been an occasion that a meeting had to be cancelled due to a lack of 
a quorum. The pr^nt members come from as far away as Sanoetee, Zuni Pueblo, 
U^na Pueblo, an Taos Pu^lo, etc. This type o^ parental involvement reqvimi by 
T^tle IV only helps to stengthen our program. Title IV has provided the school with 
the supplemental support so that this is po^le* 

Ricommemiatiom 

Title IV funding has allowed' our school to subeessfully implement needed pro- 
grams Identified through parents, tribal leadership, and students. The AIPC there- 
tore strongly advocates the continued operation and reauthorization of Title IV and 
the integrity of these programs be kept at a sufficient funding level to meet the edu- 
cational needs of our ^udents. And, especially to support the portions of Title IV 
that seek compeUtive project applications. These efforts appear compromised by the 
l^o o «^hich has been significantly reduced from $81.7 million in 1981 to 

$68.8 million m 1984, ; • 

B. JOHVSOK o'mAIXEY 

A iTf^^SjF^?^^^^ Johnson O'Malley as printed in the Federal Register on 
August do not addr^ the qu^ion of equitability but rather pits tribes 

agamst tribes. Secondly, the formulas are all designed around an appropriation of 
26 milhon^ Finally m September of 1983, the AIPC recommended a more equitable 
tormuia, however that formula fell on deaf ears within the Bureau of In£an Af- 
fairs. 

The following represents a brief history on the Johnson O'Malley Pn^am In the 
past tew years, concerns regarding the Johnson O'Malley distribution formula and 
some of the problems inherent in the formula^s allocation of funds to Johnson 
U MaUey programs has been expressed by many tribes throughout the nation. 
Within the past year and a half, several meetings have taken place in New Mexico 
r^'garding the Johnson O'Malley funding formula and tribal input into the alloca- 
tion process. 

In meeting with various tribal groups. Johnson O^Malley administrators and 
school district representatives, the All Indian Pueblo Council has determined that: 

1. Ihe Johnson O'Malley funding formula as is written in its present form is not 
equitable to all tribes, and should be changed to meet the needs of all Indian stu- 
dents who are served by the Prt^am. Recommended formula change should Be 
actual per student cost per state -t^mes eight percent to cover the increase in total 

r^^^^^^^^^i^i increase of funds in the amoufot of $9,000,000. 

2. The Johnson O'Mailey funding formula has not beto acyusted to allow in the 
increased enrollment of Indian students nor has it allowed for an increase in the 
C€^t of education. 

Example: , - . . 

a. 1972 student enrollment 86TOOO, ages 5-18 years. 

b. 1972 funding formula $25,000,000. 

c. 1984 student enrollment 170,030. ' 

d. 1984 funding formula $20,229,000. 
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e lir?3 co6t for education of a student $758; 1982-83 O)^ for ^uca^on of a 
student is $2,316 This replants a 205.5 percent increase In the cast of educaticm 

^3. ITher^ is a critical need for the continuation of the Johnson O'Malley fttJgram. 
Since its enactment, considerable educational Vt^ress has been m^e- However, 
Indian studente remain below the National norms.^AithDi^h longitudmai data tor 
Indian students has not been compiled and distributed by state, some ccmpansonS 
can be provided to ilhistrate the continual need. 

^n^f^, the national drop out rate for Imdian students was between .^^^ per- 
cent In 1082-83, the drop out rate for Indian students in New Mexia> was 12.3 per- 

In 1979, 47 percent of all Indian students in New Mexia> passed the Neyv 
Mexico High School Profidency Test In 1984, 71 perc^^t of all Indian students 
taking the t^ passed the exam, ^ , , . »^ . *u u f u 

The^AIPC believes that the sup plenaental help distance provided throi^h tlohn^ 
son O'Malfey has made^ a significant contribution toward this growth. The MFC 
would like to see Indian ^udents achieve a (^mparable rate to Ai^lo students on all 
tests which measure achievement and performance. (1984, 98 p^t^ent of the Anglo 
students in New Mexico passed the New Mfedco H^h School Proficiency T^) ^ 

4. The process uti]i2^ -by the Education Office ot the Bureau of Indian Afimrs to 
obtain tribal input into the A)hnson (^Malley distributiosi formula is typical and 
indicative of the Bureau's perception of Tribal Self-Determination, i.e., «>n5Ultation 
as long as it does not interfere with what the Bureau has deci^ to do. For exam- 
ple, whUe consultation meeting were being Md in AlbuqUemue, New M^co, on 
Aucust 17, 1984, procedures for the voting proc6^ on the distribution formula were 
being established in the Federal Register on August 17, 1984. This n^ated tnbal 
input into the distrifeution formula, (1988 AIPC Resolution #24 attached.) 

C. SCHOLARSHIPS 

Although the bixdg^ for the Bureau 6f Indian Affairs Higher Education Gmnts 
has not been greatly effected by the recent cuts in the Bureau of Indian Affaire 
budget by the Washington oftice, the concerns of the^AIPC ai;e focu^ on the fund- 
inglevels for Fiscal Years 1985 and 1986. 

Funding levels for the past three years^ and this present year have seen no n^n:!^ 
able increases. The number of stiidents served by the AIPC has averted 354 for the 
past three years. (881-FY 1982, 369^FY 1983, 314^FY 1984.) As for the present 
year. FY 198S, our number of students funded in 214. As for the funding levels, the 
following listed amounts were allocated to the AIPC. 

Fiscal year: , 
1982 --- - » 
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iQon .» 778,900 

m^Z'Z:'~ ^ • ^^'^^"^ 

The point that the Council would like to express, is that the cost of higher educa- 
tion, as you are aware, has increased each year anywhere from seven to ten percent 
over the last four years and the fxxx^ allocated to the Council has gener^ly re- 
mained at the same level, however as you will note the nymber of students tundeci 
has declined. This decline was attributed to the Bureau of Indian Affairs inability to 
provide accurate budgetary information and justification 'to Congress resulting m 
under^funding for the higher education grants. m t_ ^ * • 

Because of these blundere by the Bureau of Indian Affairs the Council had to im^ 
piement restrictions in funding of students for the summer sessions and the denial 
of piirt-time students. A special program. "Academic Foundation . aimed at assist- 
inc students improve their academic skills also had to be curt^i ed because of the 
lack of sufficient funds. It is appalling to hear that 16 mUiion dollars was returned 
to the U S Treasury by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for FY 1983 when that surplus 
could have been utilized by education programs such as ours to continue on-going 
programs and funding. _ » r * 

Any further funding cuts, including the one anticipated tor hY 19Hb and future 
years would only serve to curb the attempts at self^etermihation on the part of our 
Pueblo people and impede the progress of our people in. the areas of social and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. ^ rr^i ' 

In conclusion, even with the fullest utilization ot Office of Education resources 
available to our students many of our students' main secondary resource is the 
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?k1 Indian Affaini Higher Educatioo Grant. Many parents' Sicoaie^ is below 

wmmer employment for rtudente^Unonexis^ thus S 
grant is the only mean* of attending a ooHege or univemty. Any ait or rXcUon 
will deprive many Pueblo people of aittaininglelf^nifBdenS reduction 

D- Aire TKACRtNG EDUCATION PSOGBAM 

K j''1J*"*K ^! of profe^onaOly trained Pueblo Indian teachers in New Mexico 
^sahvaj-s been tragically low. Since the inception of the PueWo Teacher 
FJ«|ram gmna have been made to reverse tfik aituatioa. yet mudh^^tf 

P..^°i3^ ^° emerging field o| Pueblo Indian' education demonstrate that 
Pueblo people are now quite wifiing and capable of aagiiming control of the formal 

^T^^""!! ^ AII^unaniaioudyKShl ££SS 

of the Pueblo Teacher Educatiop Program. In 197S. the aSc assSi^n^rftS 
Alhiquerque Imhan School through a contract with the BuSu^STiS^ 
TJ^I^aT^^'^ '^.'^ Infan Self-Determmation and ISLttonSXSSS 
^^i^f i^^"i"!f^'^ ^5,*^ ®^ ^ composed almort 

To mpet the preraii^ professidnal educational needs of these and other education 
al deveiopments, the Pueblo Teacher Education Program the 

2^n?^lr children; pnrfeedonai teachere who live withinSmider- 

£SHe« who .S^^Sf ^ appropriate models for Puebl^Sdn^m 
oftiSftribi language*; andteachem who can feel the heartbeat 

As is the case with most 8U«^e«fuI programs, the Pudjio Te^Ut Education Pro- 
f^l tremendous grow^. St*«ient enrollment haa 

m «ie fall of 1973, to peak student enrollment of weU over 250 in 1979 i ISloer- 

^r«^i^^i1, m Elementary Education. But #ithio a couple of 

J^n^l^n^Zffl^^i^f^^''^^^^ programs, llie number of stulenta 
^ ^^ ,^r^i° Elementary Education is continually increas- 
■ ^ ,tL^ of dimmer 1884. !&} had earned AA d^rees and 104 had rS^^ 

PUi^aing a BS degree in Elementary Education "cwveiy 
f klr^"^ ^ J?]® .Irraduatee? In the clasMwm, teaching Pudilo children in 

thrBe1^«i"Sf ^"^"^.^^ ^'^ ^1^^ 19P«ebIos ki New mS^o? 
akdThT^i.^f'L^r.'^^^^ prof^onal teachere. -The Pu^Ioe represented . 
and the number of graduat^ from each are: Acoma (14), Ck)chiti (1), Isleta (2), Jemez 
il • i"^^ ^^""^ San Felipe (5);San Dd^nso (2^ &h JuS 

H'Ml^lf^"^ SaSto Ifemingo (4J. Tacil6)!Te^S 

^m"JIf . Teacher Education Program Graduate Survey, 58 of 104 pro- 

flfi^tl^^ responded te a nme page questionnaire of which td following p^- 
nent intormation was reveled. 

Hal^^^'?'^^;!^ "^r^i^^ 58 graduates indicated they were employed as regular 
dassroom teachere. Of these. 23 are employed with the Bureau of In^an Affa^ 10 
are employed with the Public Schools; 10 are employed with Head sS P^^s 
and 0 are empbyed with the Parochial Elomentaiy &hools. 7 urograms, 

beveral graduates hold non-teaching positions but are employed as ^ucational ad- 
mimstratom ,n any one of the following capacities: Bureau of Indian aS Princi- 
pal. Head Start Dii^tor, and Public &hool Title Directors. The remaSS 6 S 
gram graduates hold positions within an educational system as: Public Sdbool ll 

information pertinent to this report is the educational background of 
i^*''" graduat^as it reflects their acfcomplishments in any post-blcca^aure^ 
ate degree programs. The survey revealed that- i^^-im^^auTB- 

thpir K'Tw!^^*'^^ °^ graduates have taken 3-9 hours since receiving 

n^^o ^ J ^ ^ «^ currently in a Master's degree program and 7 

program graduates have received a Master's degree in any one of t^ollowing 

... i 
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fields; Elementory Plication, EduSfttion AdministraUou, BiUngual Education, and 

Special Education. « . . r, ^ u» 

The most significant aspect of Pueblo Tocher Education Program su£S«ss,.how8y- 
er, is that all of the BS d^ree graduates have provided Aeaching service to their 
own or surrounding tribes, and tmm currenUy working toward a Master a degr^ or 
who have'receivS a Master's degree plan on continuing their services to their 

foHowing budgetary data indicates the drastic funding cuts that have^ taken 
pla** since 1976. Obviously the success (rf the pn^ram and its impact is sertoysly 
curtailed by omj^aed axing of funds: 

1984 to 1985 1 •• ■ ' 

1988 to 1984 ■ • 

1982 to 1983 • • ■ ■•• • 

1981 to 1982 • - ■ i^'iii 

1980 to 1981 • - • : ^'^^ 

1979 to 1980 ^'VA 

1978 to 1979 • ■ 

1977 to 1978 : -- ^'t^ 

1976 to 1977 .: ; • : <«>«),etM5 ^ 

E. BURKAU OF INDIAN Ai^AIHS— DAY SCHOOLS 

Factiities management yt.^ 

At tlie Northern and Southern Pueblos' Day Schools %^^Jo?t%Qf the facilities 
are in need of constant maintenan<» and repair. Thet< are insufficitot funds to 
meet the ever increasing needs. Due to increased costs for utihties and operatons, 
the custodian.'! assigned to these schools must in many cases be furloughed for a 
period of three months. Especially in the Northern Pueblos Agency many teachers 
knd educational staff also serve as custodians. It is ^timatedttiat approximately 
$60,000 would be needed at the Southern Pueblos Agency and $50,000 at the North- 
ern Pueblos Agency to have custodial £^d maintenance staff on a hUI-time basis. 

Distribution of appropriated funds . ■ • 

One of the most critical needs for our Bureau of Indian Affairs funded schools and 
other education programs is to receive distribution of appropriated funds intended 
to support schools and pr£«rams on a tini^Iy basis. It makes planning extremely dif- 
ficult when funds are distributed late in the fiscal year. Forward funding and can^- 
over provi-^ions were incluSed as Title V, the Indian Education Amendments of 1984 
and approved by the President on October 48, 1984. However, the Senate Appronria- , 
tions Committee has passed a one-year rider prohibiting the expenditure of funds to 
implement the statute. This would have allowed schools and programs to know 
what their allocations are at a much earlier date. The Appropriations Act also con- 
tains language suggesting that forward funding is not ne<M^ry because the Bureau 
hm established aTkrlier date for the official count week for Bureau of ndian Af- 
fairs funded schools. However, the real problem is the timing of the fiscal js^ar, not 
the count week. The current Bureau of Indian Affairs system is not compatible with 
the needs of Bureau of Indian Affairs schools particularly regarding certaip aspects 
of the procurement system. The fiscal year ends when the new school year begins 
which causes problems with cut-off dates for procuremeftt. 

Title V Provisions 

The Title V provisions are now law but as stated above there is a prohibition of 
expenditure of funds to implement them. Major provisions m the new statuM^iiv^ 

a. forward fqnding and carryover of funds (as mentioned in the previous para- 

^^b^lndian School EqualiWtion Prc^ain reviEions 4which are sorely needed by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs funded school^); ^ 
c restrictions on school closures; 

d. new procedures for establishing school boundaries; . . t ^ r t?j 

e*. control of facility maintenance funds by the Agency Supenntendent for Muca^ 
tion or Area Education Prt^am-^Administrator; , . , ^ ^ ^ x a- 

I control of Bureau of Indian Affairs education facilities by the Omce of Indian 
Education Programs; , . . ^ ^ 

g. separate funding for Bureau school board training, meeting expenses and costs 
of membership in school board associations; 
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wii'kfS^°" of pay and gtipenda for Bureau" employees who perfonn overtime 

«f\if""*T^^ A«8«fy S«perinteadent» for Education to waive up to'90 percent 
^Sl a educate?* at Bureau of ladiaa Affai« jschools imbject tTSl 

^.^tl^^^t^ conteins mo6t of the provisions wKicfa local school boards have re^ 
f Appit^riations Committee's rider pSitii^tK 

expenditure of fnnda to im^ement the statute, they will itynain umiilement^.^7^ 

School Board Tixtinins ■ 

V^i^fl'^ttP^xi^f^ °f Educatioi, is legiaiated in-Sec. 1130 of 

? }^ J^k ^ ^ efFective. it is imperative that local 

^^V^^ members receive ongoing programs of training and technical asist^ 
jwt«ST^'£l such; Wing and tecSmcal assistance jnust be fimded on an ongo- 
ISliS^ provided m a timely manner to meet specific training needs offl» 

Public Law SSSrr 

mSI^S f-^'^'.^^^ Education fis- Economic Security Act, was recently signed 
mto law. 'Hub law will proyijte fumb for the fm^vement ef the quality of mathe- 
matics and .science teadung and iastructicm. bureau of Indian^ Afifeni ^ded 
schools and included in this piece of legislatios. We want to thank ttoOomrreS for 
recognmng th,s need and for^cludmg Bureau of toSmi Ae^S^ded 

l^hools m this i^Upn and want to encou^ S^^gSLs t?Si^2SS 
ly fundwg this l^islation for it to make a difference in ^ schools. 

Indian Jutxnile Akahoi and Drug Abuse Prei^entmi Sill 

_Repr^nt8tive Tom I^schle of South Dakota and Representative Doug Bereuter 
of Nebr^ka have drafted a biU which Will require Bui^u <rf IncHan AffXi and «S 
Indian Health Service to^coordinate programs doling with the prevention, identifi- 
catoon. treataient and foUpw-up care of aloohol^dSTig abuse.lbe pre^^ S 
w^*^ "^"^ pn^rama to be operated m Bureau of fncBanAfS 

schools. We encourage and support the peas^ of this weil-thou^t out legislation. 

F. OTHSS KDUCATIONAL ISStJHi « • 

The following are other educational issu^ that require imiaediate ad^tion: 
Introduction 

InJwf^^hS^ A f^f "rgenpy to focus attention on the educational needs of 
\^a\T ^ ^ P™^"^ °^ ^'^^ students in New Mexico would show that 

Indian jtudents score lower ,on achievement tests than any. other group. Many 
Indiaivstudents enter «:hopl with limited English proficiency' The drop out rates ii 
New M^xi^are double those of Anglo students. A sizeable numbfer of students 
enroll iix poet-secondary schools, but many leave after their first year 'to return 
home to^rvations where there is a high unemployment rate. There is a lack of 
^^.Voiyement in the^ools and Bttle representatien on local school boards! 
Ihere IS a limited number of Indians m the classroom teaching or in administrative 
positions. At the same time federal mon»||have been rapidly^creasing. 

Funding foh, Gifted and Talented Indian Students under Public Law 95-561 

Traditionally, education programs for Indian children have been remedial and fo- 
cused on childreruwith learning problems. For the past three^eare, we have success- 
J^' an Accelerated Learning Program under fiUe IV-A. However, as 
a reguit (rf an admmistrative decisicn to promote fiscal responsibility, it had been 
prof^ that Title IV be terminated by h 1984. Perhaps the assumption St 
h«n3L''"^^ ^2^^*"" r^^? "^'^ accommodate our gifted chUdren. but this has not 
happened. Ther^ i^ a line item under Public Law 95-561 for the gifted and talented. 
wnlwSrf. f1«^^^r a permanent solution to this problem 

the SifaHc^w "tiliang the Special Education weight factore under 

Cost of Lining Increases 

The purpose of Public Uw 95-561 is to distribute Indian Education funds that are 
l^f„?S.^^f^^"i^"r ^"'^""1^"^- Unlike the m^rity of Federal Programs, such as 
bocial becunty, the formula does not incorporate cost-of-iiving increases. As the cost 
ot utilities and prices increases, the amount of funds generated by enrollment has 

I 
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reiBaihed the same or even decreaaed. It is our rea>mmendation that Public Law 
95-561 be ameiided to include a built in cost^jf-livin^ computation. This measure is 
essential if contract schools are to remain solvent As of now, contract schools sala- 
ries are not wmpetitive with Bumau, Poblic, or Private schools. 

Summary 

W^, of the All Indian Pueblo Council and its affiliated leaders, strongly urge vou 
to assist our education efforts. We are at a point in this country wtere the public 
consciousness has arrived at educational is»u^. We adi that you advocate for Indian 
education to achieve a level determined by the consciousness of Indian educators 
comparable to that of the emerging public view. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, we are depending on you to be our 
advocate in representing our interests. Jliank you. 



All Indian PincBLO Oouncsl 1983 Rkolution No." 24 ^ 

Whereas the nineteen Pueblo Governors represent^i^ the nineteen Pueblo Tribes 
of New Mexico; Acoma, Cochiti, Isleta, 3emez^ Laguan, San Felipe, Sandia, Santa 
Ana, Santo Domigo, Zia, Zuni, Nombe^ Hc^iris, Pojo^ae, San Ildefbnso, San Juan^ 
Santa Clara, Taos, and Tesuque, have discu^ed iha proposed changes in the distri- 
bution of Johnson O'Malley (JOM) funds; and, 

Wliereas the JOM Program has served as the foundation for equal educational 
opportunities for Indian children attending state public schools; and. 

Whereas there exists a national outcry and demand for a more equitable distribu- 
ton of limited JOM funds among the various Indian tribes in this country; and. 

Whereas the All Indian Pueblo Council, after consultation with the wious direc- 
tors of JOM programs, Indian Education Committee trib^ representativaSt and the 
All Indian Pueblo Council Health and EducatiSfe^^mmittee, r^fanding the various 
funding formulas has determined that the inter^ of the nineteen Pueblo Tribes 
would b^ be served by a united position. 

Now, therefore, 5e it resolved. That the Ail Indian Pueblo Council, in coAjuction 
with the various Indian Education Committer for JOM programs does hereby adopt 
and strongly recommend the following distribution formula for all JOM funds. 

Be it further resoioed That the Chairman of the All Indian Piieblo Council is 
hereby authorized to advocate and distribute the following pcssition of the nineteen 
Pueblo Tribes to all appropriate BIA officials, tribal governments, and the Congress 
of the United States: '*That the funding formula for the Johnsi)n 0*Malley distribu- 
tion of funds be the State actual average expenditure per pupil times 8% for every 
student participating in Johnson O'Maliey. 

CERTIFICATION * 

I, the undersigned, as Chairman of the All Indian Pueblo Coimcil, do hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing Beedution No. 24 was passed at a duly called meeting of the All 
Indian Pueblo Council, held on the 12th day of September^ 1983; at which time a 
quorum was present, with 16 voting for, 0 voting against; ana 0 abstaining. 

DfiLFiN J. LoVATO, Chairman. 

Attest: 

JosK S. Lentk, Secretary. . - 

Senator DeConcini. I am going to take the last two witnesses to- 
gether. Edgar B. Walema, chairman, Hualapai Tribe, Peach 
Springs. Please come forward. Hubert Q. Denny, superintendent, 
Tuba City Unified School District. Is he here? 

An Unidentified Voice. I wish at this time to submit a state- 
ment I prepared. Unfortunately Mr. Star took all my time. 

Senator D^^ncini. If you will, leave your statement here. Do we 
have that statement?,! am sorry we did run out of time. If you will 
leave that with us, I will put it in the record and I apologize for the 
time restraints. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcinl Mr. Walema, please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF EIMJAH B. WALEMA. CHAIRMAN, HUALAPAI 
■ ' „ . TRIBE 

rJi""' V\^^ Senator,DeCondni, the Indian Select 

Committee, tnlml leaders, ladies and gentlemen. Due to the con- 
tramt ot tune, I have my written testimony before you. I want to 
make some comment and if there are any questions that you 
would hke to address to me. I would go that route and make sure 
. that you get out of here by 12 o'clock. 

I am going to be very greedy in a sense that my testimony is 
SSl^ifeg"^ with my tribe as far as the education aspect of 

The two main concerns that I want to address at this time is the' 
cl«»ure of the Indian schools and the Jdhnsdn O'Malley Program 
T v,*^ reasons that I have before you is why I think 

1 would hke to see the Indian schools in their continuation 

ihe Johnson O Malley Program was cut, as has bteen addressed 
If we , are going to contmue with pubHc schools for Indian pe^! 
especiallv with mine because I am so remote and all of my p^ple 
do not have the capability of sending their students to WlSic 
schools where, if we are going to pubUc schools and so forth, if we 
are going to continue that, we would like to have 'the Johnson O' 
^^^ey funds reinstat«i where Sie cuts will bp very prying to the 

I wanted to say by way of cl<^ing that Indian tribes ar^ always 
looked at as b%gmg for money, begging for funds, and fa^iHg for 
handouts. I do not thmk that is the case where we havethe trust 
responsibility from the Federal Government. We would like" to see 
that (continued. * *' 

H^t ^^hal Council. We concur and 

support the testimony that has been presented here today Th^ 
you. , 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Walema. I want to reiterate 
that I concur completely, that it is demeaning to the native Ameri- 
cans to be m a situation m which they feel they are b^ing There 
IS a trust responsibUity by the U.S. Government—that is all the 
people, native Americans and non— to meet that trust responsibil- 
ity and self^etermmation in education. I sympathize fvith your 
feelings and I do 0ot considej anyone here begging. / 

I am pleased that you have taken the time to bring^hat to the 
attention of the committee, that because .of the cuts and the failure 
to meet that responsibility by this administration and previous ad- 
ministrations it certainly does not give you a great confidence that 
things are going to get better. Your testimony is going to be very 
helpful to us. Thank you. ^ o ^ j 

Your prepared statement will be entered in the record at this 

point. ' . ' 

{The prepared statement follows;] . 

pREPAR|n Statement of Edoar B. Walema, Chairman, Hualapai Tribe 

Thank you, Senator DeConcini, the Indian Senate Select Committee, Tribal lead- 
ers. Ladies and Gentlemen. • 

On behalf of the Hualapai Tribe, it is my privilege as the Chairman of the Huala- 
pai inbe to be afforded an opportunity to address some concerns. AlthougK, we do 
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have many tribal linum t would like to dwell on two, mcdor toncerns at tljtis time. 
They are closure of Indian School* and the Johnson 0*Malley Program. ^ ■ 

The one Major Issue that ajnc^ms all of ug is that of education. The Indian Na- 
tions have always voiced that education M priority. Ye;t, we lit back and lot the 
Reagan Administration continue to siadi education ^ftinds for Indian children, and ^ 
close doors of off-^r^rvation boarding schools, ^wart Indian School, Intermoun- . 
tain Indian School and noy o&ers are ^nsidered to fae on fee chopping block, 
gardl€«s of whether we have voiced our pricritiesk Congre^ still continue to cut 
away at very crucial prc^rams that- we as Indian people consider to be a pnonty. 

Johnson aMalley, the oldest of Public concerning Indian Education has suf- 
fered its share in cuts. Fiscal year 1^ we are^ receiving %120M par student corn- 
ered to $127.00 ^ . . ^ ^ ^ rXAn 

Since tho blockage of ti^ ^nstniction of Hiudapai Dam and the bypass ot 1-40. 
the Community of Peach Springs located along U.S. Highway 66 m ei&periencing a 
m^or economic crisis today. j ^ -t^ i 

The m^jor economic sector of the reservation is federal, state, and tnbal ^vem- 
ment service agencies employment There are no private enterprises, no m^jor, cor« 
"poration, or,aMUor development for ei^ployment Due to this the unemployment rate 
lBhighat69% * ^ , „ , ... ' . - 

The potentials of establishing a Hig^ School on the Himlapai Re^rvation is per- 
ceived as unfavorable now and in tl^ future. Our High Schod students are bused 
out to; Seligman High &hod which ^ 35 miiefe East of Peach Springs and/or to 
Kingman High School, ^ mii^. The mileage is for one way, roundtrip is 70 miles 
, and 100 miles, ' ' ■ . ' . 

Due tb the high unemployment rate some of our students are dropK>ut^ because 
of the parents not being able to jrick-up their ^xpeui^. 

We undenstand that Phoenix Indian School is subject for do^ufes in the near 
future. Under tlie trust rfisponsibilfti^ we have always looked at the Indian SchoolB 
for educational support from the F^eral Government But now what will become of 
us reservation people? If the Federal Government does keen closing Indian Schools 
we need to re-instate moni^ back-^nlo Uie JOM Programs for our High School stu- 
dents in the Public Schools. , . . \ 

By way of a closir^ statement. 1 want you to understand that I am not here beg- 
ging for hdSndouts. I want the Federal Govemmeilt to live up to its Trust I^fxjnsi- 
bilities. Otherwise, how will the Indian pjeople make a (^me about of self-sufflcien^ 
and self-determination that the Great Mighty White Father in the White H^^s^ 
speak so much as Gc^mn^nt to Government relationship. The I^lapi Tnbal 
<5>uncii wiil concur and support all that has been printed here toda|fc Thank you. 

HUALAPAI TrIEAL COV^Clh 

The Honorable Senator Dennis DeConcini* We, the Community of Peach Springs, 
Arizona, strongly prot^t the closure of Phoenix Indian High School, ^ue to the 
high rate of unemployment on the Hualapai Reservation and other Indian commun^ 
ites, many families cannot afford to keep their children at home to go to school at 
Public High Schools. The Phoenix Indian High School offers extra-cu*icular actm^ 
ties and a Sporis prt^fram for its students, where the local Public Schools in our 
area ai-e 50 and 37 miles away from Peach Springs, Phoenix Indian Sch^l does 
offer a High School education to many students who cannot afford Public bchools. 

We strongly protest the closure of PhOenix Indian High School \ 

[The above petition language was accompanied by 169 signatures 
of the Peach Springs, Arizona community and are retained in the 
files of th^ committee.] 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. Denny. 

STATEMENT OF HUBERT DENNY. SIJPERINTENDENT,>^IIBA CITY 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 15, TUBA CITY, AZ 

Mr. Denny. Thank you. Good morning, Senator DeConcini and 
members of your staff. . 

I would aiso like to express our graditude to have the opportuni- 
ty to come to Phoenix so that many of us here today could provide 
our testimony and thoughts. You also have my testimony in front 
of you, so I am just going to make some statements. * 
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No the superintendent of the Tuba City Unified School District, 
fhL 9"^p^^s^"ct »s an Anzona State school district located on 
of F^^?iff^'^^'°"fl City approximately 75 mileslSrth 
3 4(S^Sp;ft^- 9S.P«^nt°f ^^'^ approximately 

TriSs ^""^ Amencan Indians of the Nav^o and Hopi 

^ Today I will simply address aspects of title IV. There were other 
concerns of the Bureau of Indian Affairs elementary ^d s^nda?^ 
education programs that I wish to discuss but I Realize that 
have to take place at another time. 

to^m,^'tfKK*^°"§^:u^®'^ "1°"® ^P^* that J would like to call 
to yout^ttention and that is the aspect of that particular leeisla- 
tion^ section 1124, paragraph D, whSe it talks Sout the Sid- 
anes. I would specifically state that you should add a clause right 
•^u ^u^*^i superintendent for education coordinate and consult 
' r.Kl *^\^f^ ^"^^ the superintendente of thTS 

f^ ^^^^^t^^^^ superintendejits, State I^^rt^ent of Ed^^- 

&s^ I^ftt^"'^^?i^f ^^ff^^ boundaries. f2Z 
because I'^l there would be careful plahning and the overlapnine 

i^^f ih°"t"^ ^^^^•''"^ domi a lot of d#lication of S^syl 
fen s'tuS'Ss^^ "'"^"^ ^ ^^O^ Seating the Americ^ 
On title' IV programs, our n>£uor coAcem in Tuba City has well 
b^n repeated by a numbei- of other people here t6day. ITiere 
^'SaA-lk^ -^^ ^Hi}^ ^""^^"S for the particular pro- ' 

'rSf^fJ, been m place We certainly have pgtrticipated since 
^S^f^u °f interesting things concerning the accel- 

£ advancement of the academic pupils have certainly 
gone ott record and I will provide in this a detailed record>out of 
these components. ' 

inPlt f the parent involvement aspect is want- 

l^LZ t ^^^"^^"^t^ To me, as an educator. I beliaVe, as many 
fmrSJti'nf f ^Tu P^'"^"^ involvement is the j^osf single 
hi^f ^ 1" the success of a child at school. You can have 

Hnn^ t^f '■^'/•^ P^^^t' dedicated administra- 

tion but if parent involvement dnd motivation is not tHere the 
children ml simply not do well. We do feel that the parental in- 
volvement Its continued support in the program, is very' vital if we 
are going to go a long way to accelerating and improving the ^ca- 

in our schools. We do 
teel that that is very important. ^ ' ^ . 

Ji^J^pi to make the statement, quoting from the Cole- 

IphLi? r H*""^ '^"!''^^ °^ educational opport.unities. that says 
schools for tf!e disadvantaged pupils need to be better than ordi- 
nary schools rf they are to redress the inequality 

We have been talking about funding. I guess that is th^ 'Aspect. 
When we are talking about, I do not know. We have to go out and 
beg for he funds. There se^ms- to have been a decreasl I would 
assume that Congress is making education not its priority and I 
assume that is why you are here. There should be very comnrehen- 
sive-|yiancml services to the American Indian People so that we do 
not have to continue to go through these situatioim where we feel 
we are having to come with our handt out. Th^ fulling should be 
adec|uate but it should be consistent to provide that. 
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While we are talking about equalization, I am very pleased with 
the Tuba City public schools and the services they provide. Here in 
our own State we have the problem of the State using the equaliza- 
tion formula. Quoting from Coleman and other researchers that, 
while in fact we have the same level of funding as other State 
school systems in the State of Arizona, that in fact is not enough 
and insufficient funds because of the children being disadvantaged. 
Therefore, the funding level needs to be at a higher level. That is 
why we do look forward ani do have to participate in programs 
such as title IV, to supplement thc^ types of moneys, and indeed I 
can say that^hat is enough. 

Again, I want to thank you forthcoming here this morning and 
giving us a brief opportunity to testify before this committee. 

Senator DeConcwi. Mr, ^nny, thank you. 

Your prepared statement will be entered in the record at this 
point. 

[The statement follows:] 

Preparsd Statement of Hubert Denny, Superintendent Tuba City Unified 
School District Nq. 16, Tuba Ctty, AZ 

I am the Superintendent for the Tuba City Unified School District No. 15. Our 
district is an Arizona state public school district located within the Navajo Reserva- 
tion at Tuba City, approximately 75 miles north of Flagstaff, Arizona. Over ninety- 
five percent of our district s approjrimately 3,4l>0 students are Indian. 

The main topic which I wi if address today Is the operation of the Title IV Pro- 
gram in ourxiistrict and the needs of our district with regard to that program. 
Before I talk about the Title IV Pre^m, however, 1 do wish to make a few brief 
comments concerning the Bureau of Indian AffaiiB Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Programs. More specific discfl^iori of the relationship between the Bureau of 
Indian Af^irs' educational syst^^yd the Arizona state public school system on 
the Navajo Reservation must necSHply await another time and setting. 

Our public school district in Tul^City tries to maintain a cl(^ and cooperative 
working relationship with the Bureau of Indian Affairs*, educational program. Tuba 
City is the site not only of our public school but of a separate Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs Elementary- School and Junior High School In addition, the Tuba City High 
School is joisjtly-operaUxJ, puiBuant,to a somewhal unique agreement between the 
public school and the.Bureau of Indian Affairs.J^jl^^ agreement results in the divi- 
sion of duties and responsibilities for the education of Indian children in the Tuba 
City area. - t . 

Although we are pleased with the working relationship we have enjoyed with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools over the years» we do wish to observe that in some 
instances the existence of two separate but parallel educational systems results in a 
certain amount of duplication of effort and waste of resources. At some future time, 
we hope that the questions of overlapping attendance boundaries, unnecessary com- 
petition between the systems, and the underlying philosophies of the Bureau and 
public s<'hool systems can be discussed. 

As we also indicated in our request to speak before this Committee, our district 
has a number of other federal issues which it wishes to address. In the interest of 
time and in consideration of the specific purposes for this hearing, we will defer 
mention of ihf)i^ i.ssuen fui another time and place. ^ 

. "TirBA flTY UNIFIKn SCHfK>l. DISTRICrT NO. 15 AND ITS STUDENTS AND PARENTS HAVE A 
CONTmUING NEED FOR THE TITLE IV PKCHiRAM 

The Tuba City Unified School District has participated in the Supplemental 
Indian Education Program authorized under Public Law 92-318 (the Indian Educa^ 
lion Act^ since its inception in 1973. Our district has a number of soecml needs 
which |n. part are met bv the benefits which it receives from the Title IV Program. 
For example, our district must transport its students from a vast geographical area 
of approximately :^.B5I) stjuare miles. Approximately ninety percent of the total stu- 
dent body is transported daily over unimproved, unpaved roads. Our district main- 
■ tains i/ fleet of 8<^jmc 50 buses to cover approximately 4,000 miles daily during the 
school week or a total of approxitffately 143,000 miles per school year. 
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mg for the language, cultural, material and economic disadvantaS; of i^S^^, 

thafStTis'^ HencJTir ^^^l""*^?™- Some programs are jupt more successful 

oUse^Khp J «^f^ pr^rama. In the conduct of this appraisal instances were 
otiservea where a staff member appeared to 'eo out of hi«j/}io»- u^L Z j 

Other factors include- '® ^ " tremendous a^t. 

an?c^ilSryS'aS^aSfv"i&''"'" ""'^^ ^ "'"'^-^^ °f ^« ^"dian cultural 

p™Str^™"°" ^^"^"^ ^^'^ ^"'^ P^^""«^ promoting 

3.o|"^Sru>'"eot;o1e?^^^^^^^^^ ^" and deci- 

A highly 8upp6rtive school district Tuba City Public Srhrvils fif fUi> 4.- 

The Title IV Program has been instrumental in briniring the Tuba Pitv n«r«„* 
community into the mainstream of school activities. Thett City P^reS^^ 
Sf,iif /*'««'."^^8^^t depth and breadth of interest in caring oirt ite oi^ffi 

Nfvaj^"3S^ converations are interpreted from*EngliSh to 

Xlition ?f t£^.Ifl5?.n 4^^"^ """^ ^¥ ^ '""'^ moTom role in shaping the 
SSdy nartfciD^te fnTh.^^^ Congr^ional intent of fftle IV to allow parents to 
of Se p%r^m hrSen LaliSf ^^^'"P"^^"^- implementation and evaluation 

thI?commS tt^it'^f P^5"^'^f^ H'' ^" '^^^"^^^ ^he firsWffSnce by 
hnt / ft^ ; n T*" defined m the First instance by that committee «^irF^ 

drL-rJucation ^ ^ '"^"^^ their*^!- 

Ic acKevS,^n?J^f tTi d^de is the increase to ita highest level in academ- 

V Pr™ ?/>±l^"'^'^" ^'-llf ^he district. The Part A portion of the Tit e 

Althoulh The TmS? 0^^^'?!*° ^""^ '"'^^^^ achievement, 

cannot li cakuK in ♦Ir,^/^?^™"'* J")?"^ ^ determined precisely and gains 
Lamiui fje caituiateti in terms of exact dollars spent per year it is clear that tho 
program is bringing about the desirable effects intencftd by C^ngrL The ti?lVl^^ 
'".^f '"S specific things to accomplish this academkfSrovemen 

devel opfrrndiv^ T"^ ""'^ ^^^'^''^^ £^nZ[|^ld1nd are 

ToIJiP '"f^ividualized education programs for seleot«i target students who nw>ri 

m'^ZZ 'arffM "w'S.h"' "^^^ and similar subject.? In" n sum'S 
area, F^rthJl tl^o k ^^"'^ P""'"'^^ remediation for students in basic subject 

, A I' ^T"^.^^"*!' representatives have identified and developed ca^ stud ' 
^ei woS w1 f'^^hri^" chronicaliy absent. The home-sch^l re^eSat ves 
ind mcriZ L selected number of students to cure the causes for thraCn^ 

Tni l^Lr dte^Tn Llch^Sen? 4^reraTol"lhfiJ^Srre^S^v1 
the7u£:t«^^: r'lSLIf o^T^,: r '--^ coun^UmgTs'^i/eTvSI'I^ 

the Titfe IV Program, an American Indian Day and Awarene^ W^k ar^ An 
propnate awards are given on this occasion. An Indian Y?utrLeXshfp Program 
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also is sponsored through Title IV. Some Title IV funds are used for student Indian 

Cultural resource consultants are retained through the TiUe IV Program. These 
consultants most often are traditional Indian people with knowledge ot r^ative 
American language, customs and skills. Important cultural traditions are transmit- 
ted from the elders to the Indian students through these consultants, 

eONCLUSION 

The Tuba City Unified School District No. 15 has no objection to combining vari- 
ous components of the Title IV Program into one comprehensive proffram. The dis- 
trict does wish to express its grave concern that the resources made available to the 
program by the federal government be increased. Over the past few ye^, the en- 
rollment of the district has at least reinained stable. At the same tune, the amount 
of funds made avaUable to the-district has declined steadily since 1982. Obviously to 
the extent that fewer funds are available to assist the same number of students and 
parents, the Title IV Program is weakened and the good it do^ is lessened. Therfr- 
fore the Tuba City Unified School District No. 15 ^mostly tequ^ that this com- 
mittee do everything within its power to see that the Title IV Program is mam- 
tained and that the level of funding is increased. Continued funding cuts will re- 
verse the sutetantial progre^ which the Tuba City Unified School District^ made 
with the help of the Title IV Program. 

Thank you. 

Senator DkConcini. The record will remain open for 30 days. We. 
welcome additional testimony from you or anyone else. 

We want to thank the chairman of the committee and the rank- 
ing members and the staff, particularly Mr. Alexander. Senator 
Andrews has been most helpful in providing the resources as has 
th"e staff been, particularly Juhe-IVacy of my office. I also want to 
pay particular appreciatkn^; to K'Mty Stevens, the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Education, JohnV tewis',', Intertribal Council of Arizona; 
Benjamin Barney, the Nav^ AsSofciation of Contract Schools; Pat- 
rick Graham, the. Indian* Public, School Association and Vemer 
Duus, Nav^o Area School Board, /cfr their assistance in these hear- 
ings. I think they have been rfost constructive and we appreciate 
all the witnesses, their time; and their efforts. We have a lot of in- 
formation that will be reviewed carefully and hopefully we will 
have something positive come out of sofpe of these hearings and we 
welcome hearing from you in the next 30 days also. 

The hearing is adjourned. • ' 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Addition At Mateeial SuBMirrfiD for the Regoed 



ft^EPARED TESTIMQNY <2P JOY. J. HA^^LEY, EXHUflVE DIKKJK^, 

AFFILIAHCK OF ARIZONA INDIAN CE^^^ERS. INC. 

■ . t 

My name is Joy J. Hanley and I honored to .b« able to «\ib«it 
a statement on behalf of the AffilUtion o£ Arizona Indian C«nter», 
Inc., concerning Title IV of th^ Indian Education Act. My coiaaents 
ttiU addrass Part C of Title IV and the Resource Centers. ^ 

In 1974, AAIC I>egan operating CEtA programs fgf Indiana 
residing off-reservation in certain <^signated Arizona counties. 
The ultimate goal of the program to find employwetit fbr the 
Ir^dlan participants. AAIC staff developed a program that included 
urban survival skills, resus^ witing. Job-interview techniques, 
and other skills needed to find Jobs. The results, ho«ev»r were 
less successful than had tfeen feoped. Th* success rate of Indians 
finding employment refined very low. Thus, a demographic study 
of AAIC participants was undertaken to identify coianonalities 
among participants that would identify reasons for failure in 
finding^ employment , The study was entitled The Relationship of 
Traditionalism Modernism to the use of social services by the 
off-^reservatlon Indian population (ASU, May 1980),. The study 
concluded that Arizona's Indians continue to maintain the lowest 
educational level of all ethnic groups within the state. Findings 
of the study were further substantiated by an assessment of $97 
aiiuU Native Americans who received employment-related services 
from the Affiliation of Arizona Indikn Centers during the period 
1981 through 1984. The assessment provided a plofile of adult 
Native Amprlcans characterized by a high school drop-out^ate of 
49.6 percent (AAIC JTPA/CETA Annual Status Reports). This rate 
Is substantially higher than that of any other ethnic or racial 
group in the state of Arizona. Moreover, estimates of grade 
levels of education attained by ail Indians residing in Arizona 
range considerably lower than those for non-Indians in the state 
a whole, A recent report from the Arizona Office of Economic 
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Planning and Developfsent . reveals only 21.9 percent of heads of 
Arizona Indian families 'are high school graduates (Critical 
issues in Indian-State Relations/ 1981). . Conversely, over 3/4 
or 78.1. percent of heads of Ariozna Indian families are not 
high school graduates. ^ 1984, Arizona Pepartment of Economic 
Security (DES) report reveals an Indian civilian population (16 years 
through 19) of 7,483 who are not enrolled In school. Out of this 
total, DES reports that there are 5,352 who have not graduated 
Crom high school, or 71,5 percent (Annual Planning Infoniiatl^n 
Repiort ) ♦ ' 

The. previous information Is based on statistics from' the 
te of Arizona. The following Information is derived frob 
a study conducted among adult American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
In 1980-81, entitled Policy Implications of the findings of "The 
Status of Educational Attainment and Performance of Adult American 
Indians and Alaska Natives*', In it, Dr. Jim Fortune pf^sented the 
following findings: 

78 percent of the Indian population fall below what is 
considered as acceptable performances In health lnfor?aation 
compared to 55 percent of the U.S. population, 
61 percent of the Indian population Call below what is 
considered acceptable perfonnances In knowledge of comraunity 
resources compared to 43 percent of the U.S. population 
73 percent of the Indian population fall below what is 
considered aa acceptable performances I knowledge of law 
compared to 71 percent of the U.S. population 
69 percent of the Indian population fall below what is 
considered as acceptable performances in cons^iraer education 
. compared to 54 percent of the U,S. population 

66 percent of the Indian population fall below what can tJe 
considered as acceptable performances In occupational 
knowledge compared to 43 percent of. the U.S. population 
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In his report, Ih*. Fortune also presented the following 
findings on Indian performance levels for basic skills associated 
With formal education:. 

48 percent showc} a great' need of remedial adult education 

Nearly 50 percent showed a great need for remediation and 
basic skills development in writing 

48 percent showed a critical need for remediation in 
problem-solving akills 

Nearly 49 percent displayed a great need for remedial 

instruction in reading 

Overall, Dr. Fortune found that there were more than three 
times the number of Indians, perdentage-wise, as there were 
members of the norm group of the study showing great need for 
all aspects of adult education C Indian Adait Education Study 
summary Paper, 1980-81 ).i 

According to trhe Arizona Department of Economic Security 
tDES), the unemployment rate for Arizona's Indian population 
consistently has been almost three times the rate for the entire 
state since 1980 (Indian Economic Indicators^ DES, 1982). The 
Phoenix Indian Center, moreover, reports that in October, 1984, 
the unemployment rate for Indians residing in the Phoenix metro 
area was 35 percent' when the unemployment rate o<ferall in 
Phoenix was 3,5 percent. Regardless of which statistics are 
utilized, the effects are devastating and represent a tragedy 
for the Indian adult and his or her family. 

Low educational attainment among Arizona's Indian adult 
population continues to result in high unemployment and is 
compounded by the lack of available training and educational 
opportunities for the adult Indian population* There ar« a 
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variety of non^Indian ^adult education programs Which are GBD 
but these do not meet the nee*ds of the majority of the adult 
IndUn population. AAIC has foujid that In off-reservation 
areas Indians rarely enroll In non-Indian adult education 
programs due to several . factors : language barriers, cultural., 
differences and the difficulty level of GED classes^ Formal ^ 
GED Instruction Is at grade levels 10, 11 and 12; the majority 
of adult Indian students do not possess reading levels sufficient 
to receive Instruction In those classes. According to the 
results of a placewent test administered by AAIC in 1981 
and 1982, 60 percent of the adult education students or 102 out 
of 172 Students tested were at the^Pre-'GE? level (below grade 9> * 
Moreover, approximately 30 percent of the AAIC adult education 
"students enrolled in the progratg in 1984 tested are enrolled at 
the ABE level of grades 3. 4 and 5, The Affiliation, in Its 
study of Indian adult education, also discovered that there is 
a lack of basic skills materials needed for all grade levels Qf 
adults* Indian adult education programs nation-wide were contacted, 
and it was discovered that although there^ls a variety of supple- 
mental materials available, there is a need to fund the development 
of basic skills curricula for lit^acy acquisition among Indian 
adults as well as for ABE, Pre-GED and GED materials that are 
Interesting and relevant. If Title IV, Part G services for adults 
is to continue, then it Is essential to provide these programs 
with the materials and currloula essential to make these prQgtaifil 
successful. The curriculum development process should include 
systematic planning, pilot testing and dissemination of the 
curricula. Moat essentially, the materials should be tested to 
ytr^ure reliability and validity. This can be accomplished 
(through funding of Title IV, Part C Planning, Pilot and 
Demonstration curriculum development projicts. Title IV, Part C 
is of utmost importance to the Indian adult and family. Part c 
in the past has received the least amount of funding, yet the 
adult recipients 6f the prdgram are the parents of Indian' 
children trying to attain an education, Barents need the educatiorE 
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SO that they My be ;iiore understanding of their role and Che 
importance of an education. The lack of an education in the 
adult Indian population ts reflected in many ways; excesaive 
health problems, legal problems, consumer problems, and high 
unemploysaent rates, 'all of which greatly exceed the rates for 
the general population. The. eligibility criteria for Indiana 
to participate in Title IV program has enabled educational 
services and programs to reach Indians wherever they may reside.^ 
Title IV is the only program nation-wide that attempts to 
address the education of all Indians at all levels in the United 
States. It has been extremely effective, but as the statistics 
point out there Is still much to be accomplished and Title IV 
is necessary. It can logically be assumed that one of the 
factors contributing to the higK drop-out rate of Indian students 
may be the low educational level of many Indian parents. Continua- 
tion of Part C is essential to the education of all Indians an^i 
Alaskan Natives in the Unit^ States. Allied with the continued 
funding of the title. IV, Part C programs should be the continued 
funding of the Resource Centers which serve these programs. 

My comments concerning the Resource Centers are brief. The 
centers. Since their development, have been extremely helpful. 
Their role In providing information and technical assistance to 
programs has been invaluable. Because of the centers* proximity 
to grantees In their regions, information and technical assistance 
is delivered promptly and cost-effectively, often through a local 
telephone call or an on-site visit. All Title IV programs will 
benefit from the continuation of the five regional Resource Cepters. 

In closing, I would like to recommend that in the reauthoriza- 
tion of Title IV,, Indian preference in hiring of staff for Title IV 
programs and for the Office of Indian Education in Washington, D.C. 
be Inlcudcd. It Is essential to the success of the programs that 
they be administered by a staff that understands and know$ the 
Indian people. This Is best accomplished through Indian preference. 

Thank you for allowing roe to sulHnit my comments. 
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PREPARED TBSTMKY Cff JJMES UUAN, WIRPERS^i. ALBUJUEHEJUE , 
PUBLIC S(HXH5 TITLE IV PARSfT aWTITEE 

(APS) r<^e PoAoU CofmUJUtt. I fli^tec-uUfe ifit oppoM^ujuXq submU 
tkl^ ui*tato* UUimny m ixsMli oi ^ APS TiUt W ?awU CommUtti.^ 

Uduxn poA^nJU oAi appKZiLlevU^t oi thi iaU that TUU W mA wx&tzd to mtU 
tht 6p^cuU ^oatLonat Heedi vi ttidian UudinU by pMi\uiUAQ i<mMCAal 
sL&^Utanc€ to lacAl s^iuaUlDml agtnciu' ilEkU) tD dtvUop aiufcMAy out 
Uejnattaxy and ^tccndoAy school ptux^Kam. Cut pi tht baUa Uxmstiu oi 
ritlt ty U that LEA'A oAe luqiUA&d to pfwvld^ io^ poMntat AMfxU .Kslati\ft to 
-pfu}§^ d^^Uofjmsjit, 4MptmmtatLon, mnitofUn^, md evoZxLitwft. Eodi appti£atu> 
must pfLO\fld€ tkist <usu/tan(U^* ^ ■ , 

^ pfiLSvU fifiAe thi, AunmoKy oi cum. iitpot KOaUvt to fiXU tOQetheA vUth 
tht conctptaal i^amemxk and wumt^Adatlons. mtt tk^ Aobjeet oi ocvt -tnpot 
^4 Tltte Jy oiiK /ucoumvidatlosu con appUid to ixkcatloHal tuues aiitUAMQ 
UdLan Idu^UXon, tht d^iuUX^n and AmptsMmtatLon of^ good tdtuiational 
systm U a-pnofilm ioK aU. do miuL p€XcU\;t IndUm tdacation "catching op" 
to non-lndioft tdacatl^tt, but ^atkzJi that oppoAtmUiU must ^ d\sutabts. 60 
that Indian Eduiiation can ^o^e ahmd and as a modit ioK all ^cation 

pfiognamh. m. UAt&S thai an adtquoM baUa zducat^n be dtiijud and gimant^^ 
thKougk the. us^ ba^ld support monty and cmpm&dtoxy pftagHams. ThU is an 
education issue that, mst be Kesolvijd bzioKt the speUiic educational goals 
oi Indian people, can be puKkuid. Tkete is both StUous oveJUap among tht 
pfwg^am6 and gejutAol coniu&ion as to urfuU p^og^am scAv^ sfshat purpose and io^ 
i^om. 
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Te.6timony-Jame.6 Lujan, Pagt 2 

«e i<jid that tkeAt axt. many KtoAom educatiaiicit gcoLi camot bt agxt&d upon 
e^ptUaUs/ in mJdujtg tnUh ickcol itaU emd pM.(uUi. fix^ oi aU, theAe. l& 

P^m'i txpeJU opUi4)H fcecoiK4 atwtheA peMon'j, ieZiUh diction. And 
itcoHdlii, due. to {/mtAoUom the. poMuUi ag*ee ytitk- scfcitewM tht ihaU. outcome, 
may tu/tA out to be.. We. mnk the paA£AU, itudexti and conae^ed cUUem 
6e thd i4Ml jud§e oi educatiomU me^ti^eimi. PoAejiti ihot^d be. attowed 
to *Mpte»ejU dti t^kcatwnal soali and judgemUi.' TkU Ke^iUAii contitot, 
t<idwi than meAs. advUoXtt 4^atia. kt the. LU UvU. not onLf *a manaaimeiit 
weafc in undejutmding Indian Education, but itJwnq manasemnt de-twcti i^m 
pitogfum 4ucceA*. Tkt LEA *ej«eA endive in attpi^sting to impitovt iti 
managment ptactuies, hindeJU >uUhex than to hUp the. Indian paxm-t zomUttiu 
W« oc/tteuing thtiA eduoationat goati. 

We atio think that paxetU cowmUtnii oAe o^jten inds.quatUy inio/med oi thti\ 
cm- phegHOMi,, ai watt (U> otheA pw^ximk and do not cooUinate theiA actLvitiu 
»Uk otheA pojunt cowmittetA in the ickoot iyUem. Due to lack oi iundi ioA 
poHMtal tAoining, ichool itaii& OAe not Keixdilg availahtt to pnovids. the. 
otXentAtion, fuUning and coordination. 

Laitli^, th^ Udim fdac^^n adminlUAatcm tog^JthzJi mJth Indian poAOJvt ccrnnUttiU 
^ould ^ndiict /le^catdi that (loncjLnt/uUu on ditveZcping managmoM tcoU iox 
sahocU. UnUM tvatmtoiu miut utiUztd tc ^zcowmnd nm appioadt^ that ' 
pjwyldt ioK output oi ^ooU <n t(tm& oi p^ioHmance. in ft^chUiQ qooU. 
^doAdj^ mu6t U 6U not only in tvu%A oi JtJtt iacton^ in tkt pfia(LU&, but atso 
in t^/um ^-^e de^ed outciom^ oi 6tadznt6, pax^i., and zommmiti^. 
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TiAtMmy-J(m&^ UijcM, Page S 



f . lituuiscjiieiif oi TUU W wklU be o^§afUz€d 4e&ttue to a k«£1- 
thought out ^Aication ptan to a&c^mptUh goaU and cfejecttvw 
AWMieJukd by poHMt^, AtudentA and tfcocieu* 

that null ^\f€ cJxHit to Indlcm EducatioH in the school ^tfsttm* 
ttiOt jnoiie up the Unglt lEPC. 

4 ^ 

4. li U U dzmnW^aUd that tkt LEA U not «^pa>uXye ta tkt neefiA 
oi tkt Indim pa*i«t cjmmUtM^, itmd^ should htj^&ndttd by a 
mliitd IFPC In tkt cLcmutUty. 

' B. Timd& miU be avfilahlt ta tndum Paxoit dm^Ute^t^ to attract ^ 
and motivate. po^entA to attend neet^s^ and tJtainiM^. ^ 

5. A mJU-thow^ht out ^yotuotcon pfow tiiat pxjos^id^h anUas 
^xteAnal tvaluatDMi mth^ than Wai ^e^mit tyaimtofu mUt 
be av/ut^ifate. Q 

7. T/i£^£ snut be a/t onitua^ mttcon ukxfe jneetoig o^ a£t T*u£^ po^entA 
dnd ,Atudent Aep^aAentattvei to dejNon^t^tfUe titat Ind^nn pa/i£rtt6 
do haue it vo^ce tkt e^dtirntion p^ce^^ oi theiA tklldKm. HOTEt - 
klbaqaViqiL^ PubUc'ScAooti Indum Pa^tnt^ CouncAl (lEKT) tooo^d fee 
honored to iioAt aucA a matting oK cort^e^e^i^ 

Again, thank you ioft tfie opportunity to submit this testimony, 
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i^ndian Comiwuifljj 

. TSSpimi OF TrtS R)Kr m: doml isibe ' 

gPR Tffi SENMS SELECT flCMCrmqt 

s * * 

ThA Fort DoutU tri^ nould Ilka to cuULt d)« ^sUcwii^ t^ctisn? 
protestlBg the elixxdnation of 4II g[yv»rng«3£ fuodii^ 3fer ojr «rly €ixil<i»od ^ 
eckication progr», fVnding in FY 1985 will not b« fcs:tii«xodi^ fraa tht Bu»su 
of Indian Af£»ir» md ptw4«loo» h«v« not bate SMde £or rc^Oacsvi^ finds. Since 
1976, ftniix^ ha« bwi $85,000 Mch ymx: fiam the BuxMi oi Ihdim A£&dxv 633 
CoBPunity Bckjc«tloc Ce«£ract with, •i;ppl«aKt«l fixKil:^ froa Chipt«r I 
EAic*ticii Acp. Ibe trlb« ooi^kt«t^ K, Pc»-iC, aod V^rmt Isfmt Ptcgwi »«vlcli^ 
64 childr«. Alt^x«»ti^«g fu-i^lng fe» Hepditart jmjpo««i j63r our e«rV child 
hood px3og^ . HMKSatsrt ^nds cofv«r thrse jod &ur y«ar olds ^ xtMt eligibility 
*• kw^inoocae family " requir«wts. Of our 64 sMldrm c^^rrwRtly in ti» sdrol, 14 
meet eligibility requireonts. In Ci^pc^ KlIX Offlcs of Hxw Dsvelopa»t Servicss^ 
DepsrtBMnt of Heelth And >Ui«n Services #1305.4 It st«tss,"st least 90 peni«it of ^ 
the childrm «r« moiled in eech Headatart progrva shell be gtoa low-inc^cte 
faxiliiee/' Fcjrt Mc Dowsli does mZ sos^ eligibility requia^its. 

CXa: tribe uois infonaed that our long ^tsblisb^d sctxsol Ctiu QCily edu^ional 
f4»clllty on the reservation) would not b* fixided - %m would be zeroed out in the * 
budget, Since our tribe has^ a stnocg camdttwit to educ«ti£nyWe decided the school 
wuld ne^^ close - it is the tribes first priority « l^jwis for operation FY*85 
are currently cecdng fagi ?he tribe treasury, The tribe is educstJi^ its childr«i 
without jpverment funding. A x^ly esUiblished Bingo operstlcxi is expected to 
provide revanuw for fchool fix^ in the future* 

Prioritizing education and a better life for tkmir children has be» s 
historical concern of the Fort Ms Dbwell peqple. Prior to the J&imi latioo of 
the original proposal for the school, yo^xig children oti wild st^i loose on the 
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reft«cvfttlcci with parvo^ hcvlx^' little ocRtrol ov«r their ftltxuttion. Cor dvfltiren 
MTtt duapad irU^ first ^cmM in a traditiomi prisaKry sdiool 4ft«r a one hour 
bu$ ride «i«y frcca their rescrsnatlcn hooK. They were coepectad to aitooMtically 
cQDf>ate with tt^ children In the tredirionel prliB«ry^'s«ttii^. It Is not luiqE^rUii^g 
thm, that ths chil<ibret\ fcm Fort Mc Doiwll »t«rix)g |x^lic school b^:MMR l%7- 
1974 hsd sn octrsoely hl^ drop out rftts with only receiving hi^ school or 
C.E.D. diplcQKB. ihe confusicn snd cultursl itodc of our lncli«i chlldaren Is 
«vi<knced by ths, followli^ data cooplittl in Sspttsiscr, 19S3* 

■a 

Fort Mc DotoslI Childr«i|?riiyy Sdttol First Grade 
Psaa-Retgntion Pertotng^ 

Year First jgrade-ticw entrgitg Passed Retained 

1967-9174 56 studsnts 17 2,9 

1974-I9ft4 89 89 0 

(Preschool 

The retortion rat^, shswirjg iOOX retw^tion 4ft«r the preschool inception^ reflects 
parmtal su^^xjrt and vcsy also hsv« future positive effects cn the hl^ school 
graduation rate. 

Additional data (NSv«Ei3€r 1983) shows that the Fort Mc DpmsII prograca 
ec^wsixing a cogttitiv« Uick to basics approAcii, had nuch positive iii^>act upon • 
su2cessful perfonasncs in public s^:ihDol in the areas of Graa^ 0-^r^uage Arts) , 
Math, and ReadiDg. Fort }^ Ddwell graduates scored above the national svet*age in 
all areas and si^?^if leant ly above average in GramBr ficorii^ at an S Stanit^ level. 
The Fort hfc Dowell early child^wd progran has prepared drm yotng children^'to not 
^only weather their eicoint^ with pii?iic ediication but to enable many thrive In 
the majority society yet pregcrviiTtg their cultural heritage. 

The Fort ^ Dowell R^erwaticn Is a^j<ing that finding be restored in*^ 1985- 
86. Alternative soiorces of finding havp proven inoperative. It should be aifjhasized 
that the Fort Mc to^ell program is a cognitively oriented . curricului with a back 

to baslc^ focus on reading, math, language, science in a developmental experiertlal 

* 

approach to learning. Ptitaary objectives include incr^sed public school achieveutfit 
and cqncurrent iCTJering of the drop-out rate. ^ 
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iilte<iE itwncR OF 
A. act 



Tiiu IV, »«r A. mouH bduotion act mxjsm 
mma lnifigd schoejl disihict no. 20 

(Mt) f85-343fi 

SutiDltted to the Select ODoniiltee on Indian Affairs ot 
the Un ited Stttet 9^te at Phoenix^ Arizona* DBCwnber 6, 1984* 



ggfwto Uiififd SchcJl Di8triet>b. 20 is e public s&^kx)1 district 
with kimiergartcn and grtdies mm througli twelve, located entirely 
within the Nivejo Reeerviktion In northeastern Arisoha. the IJistrict 
serves the educaticiuit ef approxia«teiy students, 98% of 

iNhoQ are Native Anerieen. the majc^ity are enrolled in the hfevajo * 
Tribe, Tno0% of the others are Hopi. Iho five nw ei be rs of t^he Uovernir^ 
Board are Navajo as i$ the l>i strict j^apertnt^ent. 
*' <% 

The Qanado USP Has had mn Indian Education fir^am since 19? 2. Uurir^ 
ihm 1984-85 school y§Br, Gatiado U^will receive eifrcKiimtely 
SlfT.OOO in Title ^V. Fart A, entitlaaent funds. This year is the 
Ihird ot ft lhr#«-yoHr contintiati^ grant and fundif^ has fallen froin 
d ftref year total of $223,900 to the peeent level, enviously, the 
scope of the orifinal (^ogram has had to ^ r^icod* Ihe {^ogram 
glwrcntly has tvfo only tmi&t focuses, liasic skills iitfnrovonmit and 
ffttidant cotinseling. Initially, the prc^am contained ootponents of « 
substantial nature for cultural cieveiofment and Parent cirftnitti?e 
tnvolvnnnnt* l^t of the Title IV fiHKiln^ for 1B84-B5 goes to 
fxrtif^i^e! In tho form of salary m^^port. CeriiflGd e«8isclors for 

Htffh School. (9-12), Junior High School (7-H), and a shared 
position for the Prirary School {K-3) sfxl InteiWdiilte Ss^iooi <4-6) 
as as a ^uyed paraprofessional position of Home Liaison for " 

. the latter iwo schools are provirted* .TWo certified teaching? 
p««ttiirts for readinfT cfevelo|3iTiont in the i^Jper frrtdos are alsc^ 

Indian Education Parent GOMittee ef Gsnido is recefnized as a 
majer fictor in the auccessea th^^istriet has enjoyed (kirin^ the 
laa) eight or nine years. The Parent Cetmittee has bwn deeply 
involved in improving' the gducRtlomil pr^raeia of the District 
through nwiitoring #nd by attendim^ and hoefinffi rsf^ional rneetings for 
^Specific e<isic*nt iofutl purposes. "Hie Parent Coiiiittee organised a 
posi t i v(i ccTTRHirii ty eflort to bring funding from Pub i ic 815 to 
-Qsfvado for thi? building of a m*w high schcx^l cotrplex, 'ihe Parenf 
it)im»ttto«» hIro sptvps tho C3m|>tor I jprogra^ ^^^^^ aioinfatns a vory 
fK>8itive rel«t ionahip with the Covi^rnirHi &>arri, providing input frati 
tht» cnumnity Ami carrying inforttfttion l>Rek to ii* *I\w> Parent 
ConrUtoo rrtaf^>t?rs will offer cK'al toHtimony boforo the Soiect 
(x^rni t t»?f}. 

IrviifH { ifif^s nro that throtigh siip^>lomontal funding* prov4c1ed by I'ltio 
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IV and other prograwe, the students of the Qanado schools are slowly 
but surely eatc^nng up with national aeh i eveinen t norms. Testing has 
showi that stufients have made significant gains, espcKJially during 
the last four years, in achievemeiit growth in aii ae^emic areas/ 
jKMever^ t^K?re is still sane distance to go to get to the national 
le^vels and to suntain them there. Partially thrmifth the support of 
eoun^iMing pro(^an\s. the District's stiKtimtf; havo achieved very lii^^h 
attendanco standards, acrotifnes reaching 96% on a monthly basis. 
i)isciplim? connocted with suhatance abuse has fallen to almost 
nothing, ibe more positive environment created by these attaiiments 
ban imdouhtedly_cwtrlUited^ to^ the FT irmry .^luanl^jieiDg^jcecQgni zed ^ 
- ^R r«c o f-the fop ten schools in the state and to the f^art icipation — 
of varsity athletic teaim in state chaiipionship eat^>et i tion. 

Ciivtn tlie uoTvosition of the st^ii^ient Ixxly, soiu> portion of the 
l)istru-t*s budget is given to tl«it aren camKjnly fTftllnfi fmlian 
l/1uoHtiofj, priiTBrily in the soeial ^tu<lii?s curricuhtB. liowever the 
District's budget cannot really sust'^ain the su|)plapehtal assistance 
MflorrUHi by the Title IV funris* If the Indian hViucation Act fundin^r 
were to be done avvay with, there mmlci really not be any way the 
Ulstrict could pick up the costs of |>€rsonnel or prc^rains, which 
would mean that most, if not all, the, Indian F/^^ication staff 
positions would Ik? al>olished.. IhMH, tlf^ District woiaid lose the kini^ 
ot progrmtB through wliich it can spf>i'i f ica i ly unci effectively deal 
witli the special emicatiofial flnd cultural ?>*?od8 of its Indian 
stuientst 

'Ihe Cianmio lini flefl School District , its f^rd, actninistration, staff 
and; most iripoiMsnt iy, its students, does earnestly and resfwt fully' 
ifr|}tlore the Uiited States Senate to ccntinue the re-authorization of 
the Indian F-dycatton Act and its programs for ^^tive Ameriban 
sli^t-nls HFKl, just as m$)ortant, to continue to af>f)rn5>r iate 
siifrieiont furxiinii to permit schools to t>|)crate progr^sTis which can 
H4 fcet iveiy meet needs. Ihe- District stands vvm^y to provide any 
adfiitional information, data, or personal testimony wiiich the Select 
(<j7inittec on Indian Affairs my feel necessary to provide in support 
ol ils rcHjuost fcjr eoeUinuation of tlio Indian ixiucation Act. 
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Tn^ jck^sott-o'muet^ im)ian eduuation phdcimm 

i gMMOQ UN1FIS> DisriKicfr 2U 

(•02) 7b5-343« 

Submitted to the Seiect Ofimftittee oii Indian Affairs cff 
the United Stiites Senate at ^loenix, Aria^ona, 0BG<^Tt)6r 6» 1984« 



Th^ Oanado Uiifiopt School Pistrict No. 20» local^ on the Navajo 
{^MTvation in north«sstern Arizona Sfwi serving s<Mie Native 
Aimrican students, 1$ a recipient of J6hnficm*0*MaUey funding t^irough 
th€ N»)va>o Uivision^of Education of the Navajo Tribe. In th^ post few 
years, thare Have been miner<His delays in the receipt of filing 
whic*h has led to disruption prqgrame nncl the tenpcirHry layoff of 
personrial. 

Hie aw j or probleai tiith the Johnao^-O^^Aalley program appears to lie in 
^the fact that its funding allocation is tied to the currant fiscal 
year of the United States Gover«nent, whiqh hss no correlation to the 
aeadeeiic year of most schoola, thim making the planniAf^ of now 
progr^na sUmat iai^oasihle aa mhII as cfi^licatiri^ the operation of 
continuing and sf^^uimtial profrdoifi. There ia aia» tha possf bi 1 i ty , 
if funding is not Hpprd|)riatad atinunUy iH^foro ,Septon*KH* 30, ot 
havfng to stop prograrDs and tarmin&tw persotmal tMO ntonths into the 
school year, a ri^ther trauTHtlc Bitutition, ' 

In thp o|)inion of the District, IhiB problfftn ootild prob^ibiy l>e solved 
tbrough the rathw sia^le expedient ef fiSving th^ John Kon-O'Mfi Hoy 
prcigr^oii forward funded by one fiscal year* TFufi would allow sehooKs 
th^^ leati tinie neeessary to the pianfnn|» and development of efficient 
cfMitinuing and nf?w educational ijro^ams. It would also provide 
schooii^ $rKl ndmiTiiHler iPK sgnncieH with knotvladga of approxiimte 
funding levipls which is very beneficial to both the pieaninfi and 
operstionai proceai^ea* 

ThfTefc^e. the ^nsdo Unified School District doea reapwtftiUy 
requeat that the United States Senate ecnaider Iha apprf>pr iet ion of 
furxiing for the 4ohnson-0*Manay Indian Sduca^ ion ^ogram ene fiscal 
yetr in advance of the present year* FVirther, ^ woijld request that 
thia ccna idera t ion tak*» place riurinf^ the ctminp. C^c^grcRsional KeRHion 
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W IHE M^lTEit OP ' 
PUBLIC IM 115: SOttH. OCNSimJCfl lCN 

CMMX> U^rPffiJ aCMQDL DISnilCf K>. 20 

§ V (set) 7§5-3434» 

. ■ , 

Sitoiitted to the Select Ccamnittee on Indian Affatps of 
the States S^te al Phoenix, Arizona, Deconba* 



G»nado Unified School District Ifo, 20 is located entirely on the 
Kavajo RM^rvation in northeastern Arizona. U Bcrves 1550 students 
prinwrily Native /toerieana of the Navajo Iribe, in grades " 
kindergarten throMgh twelve. It^ District has four physical school 
wits: High ^k^l {9-12), Junior High (7-8h Intermediate (4-6), and 
Prlimry (K-3). Ihe District has utilii5e^ furiding from FuhHc Law 815 
and th# Public Vhrks Act of 1976 to build pemienent facilities for 
#^ach unit. In fact, the District im in the process of constnict ir^r 
with'p.L. ai5 funds, m n«w tii^i scluxji buiiUir^ on a site about five 
miles frcm the present cfuiims to adequately house the nurher of hiiih 
school stiKlenta now In attendance. 

Urhile the District considers itself extrcnwly fortunate in the 
receipt of fm%iii% for the mjw facility, it must also the fact 

that the pnrstint l^riimry Uiilding is more tlrnn thirty years old ami 
cannot, even now, house ail its sttKients within the pem«ncnt 
structure. Given pvf?n a future zero gravth of po^lation, the 
District still ncwis anotht>r iacility capahle of housing about 6U0 
stu^iffnts. ^ / ^ . 

lilt- assessed valuation of the District, now set at about $7 million, 
declines abo^a m annually as its only three taxpayers continue to* 
mechanize op^t ions, thus further reducin^^.an already limited 
Somiinu cyf)acity, incapable of supporting the cost of sUch capital 



Accdrdir^gly. Ganado Unified School Dist/iet aiKi other neservation 
^di-stricts rtvst tooK to the CkjnKrcss olUlu^ Unit«J Status for the 

itnd Bf^rnpri^aion of funfHnn KunicMi^nt to fT*n<»t the l)a8ic 
cHiiH'nt lofinl l^ciiities ncetis of ^felive Amfrican stutionts. 

The DiNtrict places in tiio Urn ti^^i iitalc^s S4?Mfite its grt»Htest trust 
Uuu thr ??upport of Inciinn hxiucation will b^j eontinu^ through 
HUequate appropriations to pro^riam such as iniblic I,fjw 815. 
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NANV FARMS HIGH SCHOOL BOARD* INC. 
Many Farms, Arizona 86538 



the Honorablt Kark Andrews 



Chairman 

Select Committee on Indian Affairs 

U. Senate 

838 Hart Building 

Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Honorable Chairman Andrews: 

The Many Far«s High School Board, Inc. has 
gone on rtcord on December 3, 1984 to be In support 
of the f^avajo Area School Board Association's testimony 
to the Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs on 
December 6, 1984^ In Phoenix, Arizona* 

A copy of the subject ^att-er Is provided for you 
herein. 



End osure : 



cc: School Board. Files & Members 

School Principal, Many Farsis High School 

Agency Superintendent for Education. Chlnle OIEP 

Na\/ajo Area School Board Association, Window Rock.AZ 



Sincerel y yours , 




Teddy fBegay f / 

President, Many Farms High School Board 
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SgfATE SXLECT COMHITTEE OH IHPlMIt AffAlftS 
OWBSIGHT HEARINGS _ 
Decesib*r 6, L^W"^^ 



Testiaony of the Navajo Ar«a School Board A»»ociatioD will addT«#» 
two aalft. areaa of concarn* Firat, it will go through tha currant 
Code 25 O.S,C. 2001-2019 and identify areas where the Asaociation 
believea that chasgea ahoold be M de ia the lew to sake the 

ayatea aore yoj;kiibl ^v Se cond, it will addreaa ^^^^ amen^mmiu*- 

-vlrrrrr~were recently passed Ty the CongrcSa''Tn^~»ignerTrnto law 
cofiiaoniy knovo aa Title^ V of H. 11. We have taken a critical 
look at the different provisions which were in thoae asendssnts 
for possible deletion or asendsent- 

25 U,S>C. 2001(c) 

This ia the aectlon of the law which eatablishA state standards 
as a bias which the Bureau standards sre not /o fell be^ow. For 
various ressons this psrtitular requiresen/^ is not advisable. 
Firat, there are asny atates where Eurrsu s/hosls are located* 
To require a change in the BIA standards for lach of those states 
is not particularly fessTSle* On the KavaJoVeservation there 
are schools located in three different states.N^he circuastance 
has occurred an4 will continue to occur where tfV individual ia 
fully certified in the. atate of l*€v Hexico and hasSxaught in New 
Mexico Bureau scliools for aany years snd- then appliW for a job 
in a bureau school In the state of Arizons and finds^that to be 
included on the certificate of eligibles he would have, to ^lo back 
to school for a^^eriod of a year or sore* 

State Biniaua requirements say or say not be in the best interest 
of education on the reservations* There is the possibility for 
the tribe to waive the established standards snd develop iti^ own 
revised standard. This possibility is also there for local 
school boards if and vh en *a u t ho r i ie d by the tribal governing 
bod;-. Ve believe that the Bureau s t and sr d s vhen they are developed 
will bo very c Oft flit r n hJ l> to the* standards of various slntes* 
systea. 

COHMENT; We do not believe thst it is necessary or practical to 
utilize the «ini«ujR. standards of every state where sny Turetiu 
school ia locate^J and would advise that this particular section 
be eii^Jinated in lie entirety due to the probleas-of ioplcmentntion . 

t 

U.S.C. . 20P2(c) 

Thla la the'section which deals with national criteria for dorpitory 
situations". This section is often included together with thu^ 
njirnirus acadesiic !^tan^ards ^^ection snd in fact does e&scnti.Tll/ 
thi ssee Lhin^ fcr residential situation*. U^IHe^i^ the aca^esxic 
iptandartls stfCtibn, however, thtre is np juovision ff>r £i VHi^^r tf 
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then* doraiitor> critftria by tb* trihirs iRr«»Xv<id* 

COHHEN't ; Mm b«li«v«.th»t m provicioft Bor« or i4«atic»l to 

thm proviiion for th« waiver Qi'ninimum »cade«ic st«nd«r4« should 
Included. Tb«r« i« ao r«A«OB to believe thet tribes »ight 
have a better idea in the area of acadeaic standards but could 
not possibly have a better idea for the provision of services by 
doraitories. In fact, we believe that tribea and local school 
boordM aight very ji#ell pake highly beneficial changes in the way 
that hoaeliving progra»a occur.^ 

^0O9tTr — ' . " — ~ " 

•Thiii section deals with appeals of school board action by the 
i local school supervisor to the school superintendent who swy for 
/good cause end in writing overturn the action of the local school 
board. Regulations which were developed pursuant to thia auction 
provide that the Bureau is to eateblish an appeal process for 
school boards when they believe that their actions have been, 
overturned for other thao **good cause." The Bureau had ISO days 
to develop thia procedure. Such a procedure could have been very 
si»ple; however, the Bureau in over four years has still not come 
up with a draft for iuch a procedure. 

Title V of H* R, 11 proposes extensive language on appeals to 
school bosrd action, providing that the appeal by the school 
usupervisor »ust be in writing and be provided to the school board 
and that the school bosrd slso will hsve an opportunity to giv« 
its side of the' story to the school superintendent prior to the 
decision being aade* Ho provision, however, is »«de for a subsequent 
appeal by the school board if they feel that .the decision of the 
superi nten^tv^t is arbitrary. 

COMMENT : We believe that the standsrds should provide for such ^ 
* an appeal by school boards since this is in fact one of the 
probleci areas in i spleiaenta tion of P.L. 95-561. 

^ 25 U.S. C. 20lUf) 

This is the section whicl. finals vith the weiver of Indian Preference- 
lavs. As P.L. 95-561 vas orl-inally proposed this waiver was an 
all-encoEnpasiing one whlch^ was ap p 1 ic able , to both esjployefes and 
non-em'plovees cf the Bureau. The interpretation of this section 
by the Interior Solicitor's Office detersnined that Indian preference 
can only be waived *1d favor of non-Indian applicants who are 
already employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In effect this 
creates Job preference Aot non-Indian employees of the BIA which 
we doubt was the intent of Congress. It also frustrates the 
basic policy of the law to facilitate Indian control of Indian 
f Juc at ion . 
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25 U.S.C. 2011fn) 

-liL^.*, <S«finltion ..ctloB ih.r. tb, t.r. -.duc.tor" .„d 

•ducatioB position" art d«fin«d, 

^mmXt Wa b.Ii.v. th«t~thi. definitTon' MctioTTh^ld h. 
•■eaa.d to cl..rlf id.ntif jr all poaAtioa. ftinded by aduc.tion are 
•dBcatlon po.ltioaa. Thera ahoold ba oo doubt that tbi. includes 
tboaa paaitiona corrtntly id.ntifi.d aa waga grada. If thi. ia 
not doaa it will continui to caua. „tr.a. financial problaa, f« 
oilltf.r. .s f^* P°«l"<»" 'i-Ply OT.rp.id. Tha.a 

th!lr n.! contract aducator s^sta* and 

l^Jl ^ I '^"•"i"'* the contract educator pay 

.c.la. Pay raduetiona and atatus change would only apply to „'v 

Tha Mcond part of our teatl.any will take a critical look at tha 
pro»i.lona which war. pa. aed by Congreaa and aighed Into law 
knoi»n aa tha Indian Edticatfon Aaendments of 1986. We understand 
Ik*"'. fS^i' "i •"PP°" «^ha intent of the.e aaendaents. Beginning 
f continuing for about two y.ara. a congre.atona! 

! K f ^^"^ ti.a in American history took a critical 

and thorough look at- the BIA education syate.. The re.ult was a 
piece of legislation that identified najor proble.a and propoaed 
a legislative aolutlon. ' 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs predictably testified on the proposed 
legislation that they could do everything that the bill proposed 
to do .d.lniatratlvely and, therefore, the legislation was not 
necessary. The Bureau at ^hat tine had no intention of making 
the necessary changes la the systes nor did they sake sny attempt 
to do so The Bureau has also contended that the necessary 
^5'"*?^^ scco.plished and that the problems 

identified With the system could be solved a d sin i s t r a tri ve 1 y ; 
however, this aflfciftistration has been extremely lax in iapleoenting 

has reftalned^ froB taking . critical look at the .yste« it is 

.ys"e. w^ich Lrrrr''^; ^^••^^^ pref.r'i-perating : 

• y«teii Which doe« not work to one that dpes. 
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ocQts with -school boards and Indian tribes have been treated like 
a silly gaae that this adsioiatratioa refuses to play, 

I est sttachinr » copy of the complaint ih the HASBAr lawsuit 
againat the Bureau of Indiau Affaira which specifies soa^ of the 
•ajor proviaions of the law and federal regulations which hsv- 
been left undone by this a dsin is tr a t io n . Soae of these are 
clearly the fault of the Bureau but others relate fo the process 
of making federal policy known as »*cut ^the' budget . ^ It seeos 
that we are clearly in a situation these days where budget cutting 
oTwrs -f lT»t *itd pe^l-ic-y-«*i(^eT^--&W!--4irst ^ 
that will explain the cuts. 

The sweeping reforas mode to the Bureau education systes in 197B 
deserve the opportunity to be fully implerented. Title V of 
H 8 11 clearr- is an effort to force the ad»isistr ation to get 
on the stick and solve its problems. As we have indicated, we do 
not think it always goes far enough since nusierous problesas are 
not addressed in the amendments. 

TITLE V, H. R> 11 

If we. sake no comaent on the section, it is an indication that we 
h&ve no strong feelings one way or tha other but have no probl^as 
wi-th the inclusion of the section. 

Sect. 502(8) 

fNpSsection requires that education standards include imBunizstion 
requiHscnts developed in coor na ti oH with tribes and school 
boards. We understand that the drafters of the legislation must 
have identified probleas in this ares; however, we have not 
identified such probleas and do not feel that thia is an area 
where tribes and school boards need to be involved. Standards on 
i4iiuni nation are pretty well deterisined and are in the proper 
realm of health professionals. 

Sect. 502(b) 

As it i:eads in the Amendment, the tribe or school board waiving 
an academic standard would be required to subscit alternative 
standards instead of sispLy having the authority to do so. 
Tribal governing bodies foraerly had the authority to waive 
standards and there was a question whether or not that waiver was 
subject to the Secretary's approval in the same way that revised 
standards are subject to that approval. This clarification 
actually rL^duces tribal authority by requiring that alternative 
standards be developed. 

COHMEHl' probleo with the amendment but do not feel 
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thft tha •■•odaaat ia particulariy iaportant. 
SBCt. 502(g)(?) ; 

linLf^^Vl problM of accouat.bilit, in contract 

.tandard. Th. a*,i,rfMot raqair,. that aach contract school 
•ithar ba ia co.pl laaca with Burcati ataadarda or another atandard 
or "•'rtrt;"l!"!.'f:r.Ld""!'""' S.crat.r,^o£ Education 



thl\ sad 
o years mi 



alnca It calla for th. achool to be fa cowpliaaca two yeir* afXi 
Ita contract la aigaad. There ataonld be aaparata guidelinea £ok 

oI««:!*nf*'Vs7",'''°°i: "w** 8° contract after th^ 

paa.aga of thia law If th« ch,n|a i. »da than . contract 
achool woold actually ha*, three optiona- 1) b. ia co.pli^nce' 

III. S^*** 2J "-PM"" -1th atandardV fr": 

»o« other accrediting organisation of'ita choice. 3) get tribal 
d.a gn.tlon for alternate -^.t.ndarda «hich either the IcLol boj? 
or the Tribe haa de«loped, Th.ae optiona would aees 'sufficient 
to inaure accouotabilit, without d.atroying flexibility. We 
support thia provlaion. Me 

Sect. 5Q2(c)(i^ " ^ ^ • ^ 

Thia reqairea th. Bureau to contract with a' national Indian 
organisation to .atabllah fiacal control and fund accounting 
procedure, for contract achoola. > touncing 

V COMMEMTs The aatabli.h.ant of a uniform procedure. ia a ..tter of 

«.'or<'.M^r" " V "^^^ contract school 

^ ttl X\\ thia ..tter. Secondly, the procedure for acco.pl ishing 

. ,f eontr.ct with a national Indi.a organization^ 

iLludJ^m if .V n°t certain which srg.nlxatlona -thia 

include, nor if thoae organization, have the capability, interest 
or credibility to perfor. thia extre.ely l.porLnt tssfe. ' 

Sect. 502{d) 

ifllSer 28 "'"""t to'the conferees of 

Septe.ber 28; 1984 that language contained in the proposed standards 

tner. will be .ore of a probl.. in getting Bureau officials to 

£ tuUs7„%*aVs2l.'ifr"r Clearly Vnc-p'b e . 

tLre 1. . hr Ji K ^ 'tandards. We feel 

th. iV'./.nt.tio"ofr directly responsible for 

-re alVo pVrVo/.Tng th% .° rL'!?:::* P«-o"n«l evaluetlons 

thin can be e.M >^L^ 'nd f ? "^^^^tles. We do not feel 

^.-e. IS csnea in.o";u-;.:i- -;;::.u"of " 
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f i Sect. 502(< 

In \97%^^0^ml r«gul«tion» wer« pro»ulg«ted which io<iic«t»d that 
the Bureau was to develop standard* both for school closure* and 
for new ichool* or new school prograas. Those procedures are. nov 
years overdue and acre needed than ever. This section addresses, 
closures and consolidations and prsscribes certain guidelines 

which the Secretary must follow. 

■< 

■ - 'COmmfi Tlii* aection would, certainly prevent the .type 

the wall" closure efforts which have been proposed over the past, 
few vearr. Wa believe this is highlf desirable. «• do believe 
that soae provision should be asde for genuine energency situations. 
We slso think that the last sentence in ite« #^5 aay "^'.^^ 
restrictive. If in fsct the Bureau does snnounce the possibility 
of closure. s» suggested in 13 and if this could not be done 
until the end of the school year, there would not be enough tiae 
to per for. all the other tsaks which would need to be done prior 
to the actusl closure. Even the ruaor of a school closure could 
be interpreted as "prejudicing" the personne-1 of the school, 
lowering aoraie, etc. 

Sect. 503 - School Boundaries 

1? CO-NMEHT -.' The language of this section creates uncertainty and 
potential probleas. First we recoaa^d under ssall le"*'- a 
that the word "separate" be oaitted. ikwill not be possible nor 
is there any good reason for se par a t e\ ( e xc 1 usi ve ) attendance 
areas being established for boarding schoolsXand dorsitory programs. 
AttendanceN boundaries in public .schaols^are P«sent ii^t 
nuBber of reasons -ost of the- f inane ial . V They deMneaty «hlch 
areas a public school district has taxation juri sdictioif over, 
the districts bonding capac-ity, etc. ThiW function is 
iaportant than the actual designation of^wj^ich student csn »"end 
a gi»en school. The latter function is quite adequately detersined 
by bus routes. 

In the Bureau boarding school situations, neither of these reasons 
' aptly Separate attendance areas liait the capability of boarding 
schools to serve special needs. An idea we are trying to get 
iapleaented in the Navajo area is that schools should have areas 
of enphasis to sect the widely divergent student needs. We would 
like to see a situation where students and parents aake decisions 
on which school the student will attend Ijased upon prograa consi- 
derations. One school sight eayiiiasize Nsvsjo lansuage and culture 
studies, another sight assphaa^ze the vocfltlonsl area . yet another 
• as a college p re pa ra t or K^"<1 ies . The wording of this statute 
could prevent that type oasltuation froa occurring. 

We would like to see t he Vos^i ^ ^'^ ^ °^ » t^rtbal governing body 
which gets its act together in 1990 instead of 1985 to have the 
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po..iblllty of propo.iog to tha S.cret.ry • n«w ..c of itttnd.nc. 



* Secf. S04(«^) 

Th i » .icc 1 1 o n c 
doca in fact ca] 

vHTf iL^'i A' rAl^^A.!? -Pff t. aupport ..rvice. the beat 



^* '■e8««««'i the .oat controverai.l Ii 
'U'! .P.r.ona.1 .„d pr^lL^I^^nt. Two Ziol 



vay of aol»lag the idantlfiad problaaa? 

little goid,nca la gl»an by the atatute aa to how this would b« 
organized. Prea^uaably thla could reault In the traD-ferrino of 
procur..„t and ^^r.onnel ataff fro. under th. A«r .Di"cJo? to 
ferrl'na r.fr;''' Education Progr.a Ad.lolat"a'or or trans! 

ferrlng poaltioni to the anpervialon of the agency education 

Sect. 504(d) 

lllf,t'tVJ'^°A " "'^""^ change in the wthod by which the 

operation aad =ai„cenance of educa.tlon f.cilitle, progras operate, 

III "^V'^^^^^o^^^"VhVi£ ; -^J^Ve'ncra";fr7n7;„'de;:i 

J?flSc.ti?n\-eri:n„";. a^\".\"\ l^n^t^'oUiV.^ \' 

provide, that «ducat ion has th. o"/^ y ° section «hlch 

r^aintenanc. se r v i c ps who n the BT A « ^ ° "'"^^i "8 outside for 

dard. '^^"^ ^''^ services/ontinul to be substan- 
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S>ct. 505(b)(2) 

This ••ctloa provldti for fund, for ■chool board tTi^iaia% mad 
.ctlviti... Ther. i. nothing in it th.t i. bst,„ti.ll, diff.r.at 
fro- f.der.l regulation, on th. ...e subject. 8°V'»?V . ^hI 
only . coupl. of y..r. of op.r.tion. th. fund w... .l.fMd in th. 
Pr.Iid.nt'. propc.d budget and .£t*r .noth.r co^pl* 
«t«r. of th. fund ch.nied to . c.atrjli^.d 

r.duc.d fro. th. origin. 1 Mount. Th. t^kinV sue" 

.ppe.rs to b. .« effort to pr.v.nt th. Bureau fro. t.klDg such, 
lib. rti«i^ with it. own regul.tion.. ; 

COMMEMTs «e support t h« • proVi.Ton^'buf f ar ^"P? ^Tf^ 

thi. oro vi.ion i. . co-it..nt fro. the Congress and thm -fini*- 

U*. ite... the vulnarbility of that fund seea. to Incre.... 

< i.rt. S06fs)(U2) 

This section provide, for forwird funding of the eduction progra.. 
COMMENT : ' We -"onglNupport \hi. provision 

ri^Lri-ro^f';\Lt^^^^^^ 

"Both of th°... LthodI would prevent th. procurement 
ctro' that occur, during t h, fourth quarter of .v.ry fisc.l 
year. 

■ Sect. 506(3) 

roMMEST. We support the authority of school supervisor, to 
CO MM EST . we s u p p i procure supplies and equip»ent 

:rtrtr"lithou°'co1pe?rtiv. blddi4. beUeve th. purpo-e „ 

th4« section in to expedite the procure.ent process! however, a 
strict resding of the section .ight indicate that . ""^"^ 
strict resoi.g budget on supplies sad equip.ent. 

rd no% "b.Ue^rt.ltMcioo'l sho^uld P-^-'entl fled^'^"""'^ 
.ore than lOX on thes. ite-a if thos. needs are identified. 

■ Sect. 506(b) 

COHMEHT: HASBA support, the P"*^-*" /"^^^^^f 

of trib .l divisions of education and the °''*»\^P""' y. „ w i" 

lUel' We c.n l.aglne that there 

in Uple»entlng such '^ro.iBion mni '''^/^^^^f ,%%,''Y,''7,„Mful 
direction should appSar in the .t.tut.. We wouia aee 



\ 
\ 



er|c '^^^ 



tftat tli«s&iir«au\ would preside sufficient fundi for each tribe to 
t\ y ^ oo Bomm Itiod of .BtitleMst. btsis. Perhepe this ptogrtu 

,^Ottld operate eXosg tO,^ Use of Part B of Title IV and have ao^e 
f *er^ apaciflc xritaria /dr program fuading. 



Sect,. 507 



^ v^' V/ -d^i • HttXe detail to the app.al proceaa 
, -^nauriag th^t ^ t^e a»ool^board ia given a copy of the vritte 
' % ;.»ppeal «nd ia given th* opportunity to give a written atatesent 
; ^ tjsa-aup^i^inte^dent on the dcciaion being appeaUd. It further 

- . . ,.>-^^r®*^*^f*i^^*^ superintendent auat Identify the reasons foi" 

^ ' \ ' ovtrtur^iag the school board action. 

H » ' \ - ■ " ■ ' . 

.5 .^y^^MSn.^ USBh hai no probiep vith these provisions but, aa 

^ * A i^-fic^ted earlier, would like to ae^ some prpv^ision sade for a 
»t school b(?ard appeal when it believes tl^at itt decision was overturned 

» • > for. othsr^ than ^good cause.* 

* » Seet. 509 

• \ Providea that the Inspector General would audit each Bilreau 

» L-^^^hool at least once every thrse yeara. 

/i^. COH^^RNT t Thia seess as though it i^ig^t be excesMve. Su^h 

\ ^ should perhaps be an. im^house procedure within the Office 

ot Indian Ed^cation/r ogrsM with some involvernent by the I.C, fro« 
, - , ^ tiae y tise, * . 

Sect; SU i ' 

gOMHMT: We strongly support this provision thst a Bureau school 
be allowed to accept voluntary services. 

Sect, 512 

COHHENT ; Proration of pay over a 12^5»onth period is long overdue 
and westrongly support this section. We also support the method 
of providing a ^stipend in lieu of overtime premium pay or compt 
tx«e. This is in line with the way public sc hool s. opere t^e and we 
set no reason why it should not be done in Bureau schools 



^1 



Finally, « support the provision that agency superintendents for 
rfnr.'lVA'V^ ."thority rf v,lve a certain Jerce^,ta8e of the 

rental MS. for educhto^«. Bv<Cau education po s i t ions ^r e bee oai n s 
iiuJiil\ ^ ' /o-P-^-^lti^^lth public school jobs The 

-^uii^ Qisiances to .heir jobs rather than 
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livlQg on site and paying the eicesfive reatm^ ratfts* 

Another '"^•^hod of handling the citwetion, ol cour-*, woMi4 ^» fc© 
reconsider the wey euch retee are coaputed. One qf tfie yroble»s 
chat wiU have to be dealt with if thia waiver of rete ia utilised 
on a wide scale ia that revenue to the Quarters, IsprPVPaent and 
Repair fund will take a noae-dive. Thi't fund would t}iefi have to 
be supplemented froa regular 0 H funda* 

We hope these perceptions will be useful to the Coasitteev Ve . 
find it highly irregular to be testifying on a piece of legislation, 
after it hei been paased. We feel that many problessa could be 
solved by tiaely, no-nonsenae overaight by policy waking commtin-'ou. 
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^. , in the Mtter of . 

Title IV, Part A, Indiaa Bkication Act f^grsi 

Mesa Uiified School District No. 4 
^ >fcsa, Arijoaa 8S203 

^ ^ (602) 895^7^ I 

,Intn>diicti(m 

SL^f if ^ District h« 1.1S3 Indian students ^ attend 

lid!^ n^llS^ ^'■^^^'^^ represents the largest 

a™^.^??^ ! district in Craitral Arizona. The adioritv 

«S ^J!^ ^ ^ Pi-»-»iricQpa tribe, the others include ffavajo^i '^ 
^Papago. -n^re are t« reservaticm ne«by--l^rt1^irSd SaU 

Title IV Project, 1984-85 

nti?^"^**^**?^ ^iJ^ ^^^^^ "i" ^ive $141,733 under 
' f district to »^lo^ a s^ of 

tive. 17 part-tiae tutors and tw'lms^drivers. " siait ot 

The Mjor activities provided by the TiUe IV - A project include: 
^' l^i?^^.^'^^^?^," el«ent«ry schools. <^ sfmci^l and six 

in iBth, reatUng and o^ iaptwing the students' self-concept^^ 

^° 24 hours depend^^ school " 
assigned. Asslfinoent to a school was deterained brtheiS 
Indian stud^ts at the school and by the mS^of stSe^HLSLs 

B. Transportation - This goal was a ctsitiraiing effort to' successfully 

a'iIvme?lt'?2jr'?"S ^{^^^ in mra!^iSSi' 

Mtivities at their schools. Tlw transportation prograa allowed 

f^^^ participate in prograaTthey ottenrisTwouinot 
have had an opportunity to join. This enables students and nawnts 

Stutfents have to be bussed from both reservations into the distljEt ' 

C. Cultural specialist - The specialist does historical and cultural 
presentations serving four target elenentary schools.^ SdSSn 
to the target schools, the cultural specialist has done lessons to 
as many as 15 el«aentary, nine junior high' and tiJ sS^l 

toLTof iS'f"' specialSt^i 
fl^i V f.ll presentations and wrked with 6,313 students 

and yet there are requests that cannot be met. 
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^ B. ^/school I^ais^^^aeni^^ 

both parmjts and ^^^b^-^^^^^^gUs for p^ts on "how 

last year c^^rdimt^ ^e^^lSh^ to heTy™^ child 

to help your child at nope ana -j^ teacher 

parent -teacher laeetings. 

11. Prograsi Achievesaents ctritSes over the past years to meet 

The Title IV project has wade great strmes over ukj i«« / 
sScific Liational needs of Indian students. . 

acadeiaic perfomance of Indiaa ?t"f"*\J*^_^f!r^e of students 
sippendixes A and B) , 

school. Thero 4.»s an aggreijate total of 550 stuoenxs. 
SL^LTl^S; JS» L<«; the A«ric» cust».. 

in attendance. 

fr^*s3So5tSc?S^f sm^ir interest in touring a reserva- 
tion for their school. 



B. 



C. 



F. 



Indian leaders was done for our students. 



,f Title IV funds were.en.lnated t^re ^^^^^^yj^^^^^'^^^^ 
present b^^g^^ WlLtr^ e^i^t^^^^oss o? 4 se funds. The 

r„?Srs"LnitS o^f l^'^Jir^^nln stH« v^ia not directly effect our 



Indian students. 



,5ud^m>, parent. .«1 .chools with yout assist»x:B. 
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AITSBIXA 
El*MaC«r^ Grade Uv«l 



Gnd* Level 


No. of 


CAT NCE Keene 


< 


In Spring >d4 


Students 


Sprifiii »83 


Spring •84^ 


Keen KCE Geint ' 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


20 
14 
14 
22 
23 


30,8 
42.6 
43.4 
37,3 
' 47.4 
42.6 


56.0 
46.6 
47.1 
40.2 
50.6 
44,6 


25,2* 
3.9 
3.8 

2.9 
3.3 


Toul 


^9 


42.4 ' 


46.5 


4.0* 




, s. 

Tkble S 

CAT totel Reading KCE K«*;ig and Keen Gtlnt 
Junior High ar»d* I^vel 















Crade L«v«I 


Ko. of 


CAT HMSe 




in Spring '54 


Students 


Sprln| *83 


Spring *a4 


Keen HCE Qtine 


7 
8 
9 


25 
i§ 

18 ■ 


4K3 
41,9 
40.6 


44.7 
* 44.8 
44.7 


3.4 
2.9 


. Toc»i 


62 


41,3 


44.8 


3.5* 



•Significenc dlffereace et thm .0$ level. 
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CAT TotAl >kth mt Hmo* and Kmb (kis^B by 



Grade L«v«iX 
in Spring .|.84 




CAT HC& HmAtim 




Mc, of 


Spring *83 


Spring '84 


H«tn KC£ Gsint 


1 


2 


33,5 


56,5 


23.0 


2 
3 


0 
15 


'49.3 


52.3 


3.0 




17 


36,4 


39,7 


3.3 


5 
6 


22 


46.8 


48.2 


1.4 


21 


48,4 


54.9 


6.5* 


To La I _ 


77 


45.1 


49.2 


4. J* 



lkbl« 10 . 

CAT Total >teth HCE K*ans »nd M«*n Gaia« by 
Junior High ar«d« tm^ml 



10 Spring *84 


No. of 
St«d«nt« 


CAT HCE H«*n« 




Spring *83 


Spring ^84 




7 / 
■ B 
9 


22 


44.9 
42. S 
44.8 


46.5 
i ' 44;9 
45.7 


1.6 

2. I 
0.9 


Toc«l 


58 


44.1 


45.7 


1.6 



'*Si*ninc*nC difference mk the .05 l«v*I 



/ 



t^2 
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W^PVBUCSCMOOtS 
1429 North Gnnd ^ * Prin^^ 

SupninUndant / ' . 



December 21^ 1984 



Senator Dennis Decondini 

Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairb 



Dear Sin 



This letter is written in support of the Title xv ^ 

to ntudents Tha " '° ""^ beneficial 

3pe«, highly of the p„gr,», te.cherrre»dSj refer Su- 
r"^rte?„'l/?a5^r=o„™i„r=e""^'""- '° 

.iau^/r4e„'^„\°. '° Sn"to^;:.^nro^SS^ 

Jo If fn^.* °^ school/home communication and would like 
to see that progress continue. I see the Parent Li^t^^n 
component as a very valuable resource. Liaison ^ 

fundi^rthrStle'?v""progr".^'^^^''°" ^° 



Sincerely ^ 
Blair Ressler 



253 



Nation*! Council of Rueaa oi Indian Attaiw Educ«toi» 

Yomt Office Sox S - Tab* City, ksUoam 86045 " 



A 



N E A 



Hemomhle 0«nnl« DeConcini 
United StateJi Senator 

Senate S«tect Co«»iC5.«c on . 

Irwiian Affair* 
Hart Office Suliding, Roo« 32S 
¥«*hiitgti>n, D.C, 20^10 

t>«»r S«ftAtof D«Coacinls 

Encla*aa U • Ury 'co^*ri«on ch*rt and additional ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r^Ut^d to the clai. « wde «t tha hearing in Fho«nix Dece»b«r 6 1984. 
Wc. hallev« that thi» •aterial will Support our contention that Ml.riea 
paid by th.^ Office of IndUo Ed^.tion Prngr««i «re not keaping ^^^^ 
thoL .M.rad by Public ^hool. in th. a«a. We fa.l that .v*« ually thia 
^ill r*.ault in th* Suraau^a lj**bliity to racruit and retain qu^l i^y 
rauc^tot. tn i-ple^nt the Intant «f Cot^rea^ regarding quality educational 
opportunities for the Indian people, 

A, th*- iirttcle fro» northern Arizona University'* Um ber j ack on 
DecemhfT 16, 1984. will Indicate there i. « genaral concern that the 
™t aho tage if teacher. ~.y cripple efforts t. throve 
ArixJla. It refer, tu tha *reaa that will b« nffect^d. rural are.a 

and rhe reservations. 

«, ,pprerl«t. th* opportunity to c,ll thl. «ttcr to your «tt,oc Ion 
.„d f«auc»t th.t it berD« p«t of th, Congres.lon.l record. It ycm have 
•:LiraSdutonal L..for«?i™ or clarification I .h.U b« ,lad to provide, 

it . 



tfully jBubnitted, 




Affihutiul With Natiom! Education Assoc iatitw 



munum 



Hm f 

TEACHER 
SAURIES* 
COMPARE 
TO 

PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 
OVER 
10 YEARS 



1974 


PRIVATE tHDUSTRY ] 


^ 1984 


$ 8,685 


Laboratory Technidan j 


$17,761 


8,892 




19.344 


9,672 


EcxxxxTTtet ] 


20,484 


1 1 ,.040 


Accountant j 


20.176 


10.088 


Sanitatiori Worka^ | 




10,176 


Stetlstician 


22.416 


1 1 .284 


R^:^io Broacicastef ] 


20.800 


1i;925 


Bi^ Driver (Metro) \ 


22.906 


11,546 


Computer Analyst 


! 24.864 


1 1 ,556 


' Engineer 


\ 26.844 


13.485 


Construction Worker 


1 23.J26^ 


14,820 


PkjT\ber 


" 24jm. 


16,801 


— • — ■- ■ ■■ y- 

Social Worker 


" 23l90T 


18,666 


Purchasing D»"ector ^ 


37,374 1 


19,634 


Personnel Director 


42.978 j 




$ 8,233 


TEACHER 


$14,500 ' 



[November 1984" 
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QIIF k FUStXC SCHOOL SALARY COHPAiUSOK CHART 



ARIZONA 

ChioU 

C«n4ido 

Gr«nd CAoycti 
Pitge 

Tub* City 
Window Rock 

HKtf KKXICO 
FunBlngton 

01£P {BiA} 

St^atuai Quo (GS-09) 

Contract (03) 
(04) 



BA 

15,000 - l8,9tX) 

7 »t«ps 
15,000 - i7,90O 

6 <t<ps 

14.000 - 19^500 

7 *t9p* 

13, SOS * 19,272 

8 mttkpm 
16,548 - 23,506 

5 steps 

15,100 - 21,442 
0 *tcp« 

15,000 - 20,200 
8 Rf«p« 

16,090 - lo.oao 



13.955 - 2U875 

1? StSpB 

14,365 - 20,686 

11 Bt«pB 

14,175 - 22»705 
20 Kteps 



16,900 ~ 26,650 
16 steps 

16,060 - 23,200 

12 StSpB 

16.100 - 28,500 

16 fttsps 
16,148 - 27.863 

16 seeps 
18.536 - 27.482 

10 steps 
17,818 - 32,314 

1? steps 
17,000 - 28»0O0 

14 steps 
17,670 - 25,080 

16 steps 



15,100 - 23,515 
IS steps 

16,663 - 23,282 

15 steps 
16,010 - 27.040 
- 2 I steps 



MA 36 Credite 

18,800 - 32,450 
16 steps 

17.650 - 27.750 

16 steps 
17,500 - 30,750 

17 steps 
18.491 - 30,206 

16 steps 
21.518 - 31,45a 

11 steps 
20.536 - 36,844 

19 steps 
18.800 - 31.200 

15 steps 
18.855 - 26.835 



17,190 - 20,010 

6 steps 
18,387 - 28,730 

17 steps 
17.090 ^ 28,230 

13 steps 



- 27, 384 (subject to 12 weeks furlough in suaaers or -25%) 20,538 + or 



14,517 - 22,566(scaU coapleted in 21 incrsssents) 
(Hester Teecher) 



Hlthe>t SelstjP 

35,350 
29,000 
31,500 
30,987 
32.452 
38.656 
3U80O 
27,230 

28,645 

■ 28,730 
28.230 



22.566 
24,854 



C ONCLUS IONS: The longer oni? works for the 01 EP the lower thel^: salary will be in coaparisnn to wh«t their 

^ cotleegtii>s will eern in the public schools. Aleo» long tera educators in « situetlon like the 
one found in Tubii City High SchooJ. C4T^ esrn $20^538 with their 12-week JHtiwwr Uy-off, Their 
rounrerp^rts In the public schools, working side-by-side, with less hours-per-day and lees deys- 
per-school year, can earn ^38^656 . We do not believe thet the OIEP cen recruit snifietain 
educators under these conditions. 
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Shortage may cripple reform 




New Teacher Supply and Demand ^a**^ 

for Public Schools In Arizona Fail 1983 ' 



err 
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Low Salaries 



Low beginning teai^her tabrfes. lag 
^ ftnf ^ar behind ttariin^ pay in other 
profeMKHis f€«|uirinK a colS^e degree. 
:^re keeping many siudfnts from even 
considering a teaching career. And that 
disturhinff trend wHf t^e its toll on our 
educalional system in the years :|head. 
Mary Hatwood Futrell. president of 
I he Nationat Education Association 
^NEAI. said recently. 

First -year teachers, she pointed out. 
etrn &n average of $14,500. while ac 
count ants, computer analysis, social 
workers and radio broadcasters cam 
mand starling salaries well over xJhe 
$20,000 mark, (Sefe attached chart to 
compare beginning teaching salaries to 
those in private industry,! 

^ we're serious about educational 
exceUence and really want to draw top 
taient into our ciaaarooms, we must 
boost start mg salaries lor teachers 
subst.mtially/* Fulreilsaid. 

The NKA leader said beginning 



leacHtrs ought to m^e at le^t 
$24,000- 

» Low salaries top the list of reasons 
why col lege -bound high scIkk)! students 
are shunning the profession. A retent 
study from Te^as Christ iin University 
demonstrates this point JTexas Chris- 
tian researchers found that nearly two- 
thirds of today's stadents jire not in- 
terested in a teaching C(^reer. A$ke<l 
what would gttrac\ them to the profes- 
sion, 60 percent of these students &i\id 
'considerably better , salaries for 
teachers," 56 iiercenl said "more rupid 
salary increases for teachers/* »nd 54 
percent said "better chances for profes- 
sional advao^emeiit for teachers " 

NBA statlstkrs show thai nine stales 
Kow have beginning teachers earning 
less than $10,000: Arkansas. Colorado, 
Connecticut^ Maine. Oklahoma. New 
Hampshire. North Dakota^ (Missouri 
and Vermont. 
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PASCUA 
YAQUI 
TRI^E 




7474 S. CAMINO 0E OESTE • TUCSON, ARI3 

December 198^ 



d5746 • PHONE (602}S83-^^ 



Mark Andrews, Chairman 

Senate Select Committee on Indian AffaiVs 
Wasihington, D.C. 

I^e: Pascua, Vaqui Testimony " ; 

Th9 Pascua ¥|qui Tribe of Arizona wishes t\ submit it^ comments 
and concerns^rregardxng the John$on 0^'HaileyVct. While there are 
tti^vtral issues surrounding the act itself, it Stands we wish 
to . point out th^ following min concerns t ha A immediately affect us 



running for Johnson O'Mallgy has deereasod substantially in 
US present form of per capita distribution. St has for this 
$ri9!oo^fCr''l9as! ^^^"^ n%Q.DO per capita\in 1980- to 

The PtH^^^^nt system in determining \he per capita\ for^sula and ■ 
the means by wh.ich it is constructed promotes inLuity by making 
tribes vote on the fori^uXa itself. ' ' -^r^fS^^^y oy maKing 

A<l«i«istratfVe costs es^ociatud with tth programs ag indirect 
costs ^y eventually be eliminated, thus LtiTi^ing program 

' r'ir^^"^ ^-t^? "^^f ^' ^^V^^ and* others in similar pos- 

itions have^ little if ai>y financSl re^^ources to underwrite 
these excess costs because of a lack of natural resources or 



las been a m«ans of st^ppin^ out of the cycle of 
[n Johnson O-^Halley programs, the impact made on 



Tducation has been 
poverty, I 

the Indian student population merits an increase'in "apDro 
praation.s for rhisi. act. 



WhiU* we hir^uevc. that thr pr^eht »di»ini«trgt ion must control def- 
icits, we nevertheless uphold the position that Indian education 
programs have madf^ significant gains and that -funding for thesd 
area^ of need must not be reduced. 

Respectfully subJBitted, 



David G. Ka-mirez 
TrM bri I Chairman 
P^JSCU4 Vaqui Tribe 
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THE HQNQI^ABLE HBO^ L« C»iCtA« GOi^S^ 



Th# Pue&lo of Acosa plao#s th« highest priority on eduoition. 
B«o«us« th« Pueblo operate* four eduoetlon progrs»» by oostreot 
with BXA, edueetioR iseuee neoeeeerily iavolve the Jndien 3elf- 
Deteminetioo Act • Meeded ne{i4aeat» to the Xmiiim $eirf <4^terAinatioti 

Aet include: 

A CoBgreesionel declaration of long tena- financial 
support for programs taken over by tribes under Indian 
Self-Detemination Aot contractai ^ 

2« Making Self*Deteraination Act oontraots fixed fee 
rather than cost re liabur sable ; 

3, Providing for^ autoaiatio oontreot reneirnl at the 
beginning of the fiscal year with authorisation ftor 
iifiaediete fund draur downi. 

4. Extending existing provisions of law for federal 
« eoployee ben«^f its upon eaiployment by tribal organixations; 

5» Resolving the indirect cost probles by (a) removing 
Indian tribes froa the strictures of DASC-^IO and Cb) 
authorizing li»p sua indirect coat payae^ts; 

6. Iteking the lobbying restrictions of 0MB C?iroular ' 
A«-12? inapplicable to Indian tribes requesting Congressional 
assistance to inprove the operation of federally fmdied 
prograss* 

Title V H.R. 11 contains the following provisions essential to 
the Pueblo of Acosa; 

1, Forward funding and carry ov^r of funds, Ssc. 506; 

2* School closug^e restr lotions. Sec. 502(g); 

3. Revision. to the 'Bureau funding formula, Sec. 505; 

4. Changes in provisions for Bureau of Indian Affairs 
support services," Sec. 50^; 

5. Personnel provisions. Sec* 512* . 

Other concerns of the Pueblo ihclude the hostility of BIA in this 
Administration to education as reflected in (1) its failure to 
iapleaent key provisions of P.L. 95-551 and (2) its refusal to 
request funds for pre-Sindergarten progrusis contrary to the 
%)ipr%s&9d wishes of the tribes. 



S:lS^?^'""''"''^ appear before you »s"th« l-eader of an Indian tribe 
?h* pIk*^ Ta'"'! ^" P^»S«lthe highest priority on education, 

jne Pueblo of Aeoai, located 60 siles west of Albuquerque with a 
-.M»^«'"«^lp of, .160*4- 4,000 seabers, Is ^-eeognized as the oldest 

T^'t^lv^^^f.^^i^^ '^'»»"""y ioerica. The Pueblo 

lah^old-ingi expeed 334,000 acres and 3,000 tribal mesbers reside 
on He^ervatldn. ^ 

Aooa* has.aiinlalned'Bueh of its cultural heritage and trmdiiions 
and the native religion oonfcinuea to 1>lay an iaportant and powerful 
''Itit ?uebl«. The first language of «any Acoaa 

tribal aeabers is. .WesterW Reresan, altboug*! English as a first 
language-ia beeoaing increasingly oosj^on asong the yougger aeneratioa. 

Edueittonal opportunities ayailablj^ the Aeoaa keblo include 
ptrtJlie sehool 5 governed by tJifi-^fSTts Hunieipal School District, 
St. Josepi* and St. Catherine private C^ollc schools and the Bureau 
cL l^^l^/,^ Comounity School. Currently, about 

^K!T''*^x*°^«f^^'^'"*i* 'tfendlrig school go to public schools, 
"^r*^* fi"! ^^i #t.tend the Sky City CossaBnity School. The remainder 
atteiJd either St. Joseph or St. Catherine private Catholic schools. 

My testimony today will focus on our Sky City Cofeajunl'ty So>iSl7 



Blk-a^fiTBted 3ohooi wh^ch the PucWe is planhing to op4p^(Vunder 
contrary beginning next ytsr* In. a^dditlon to thf« proposed 
contra^Pf th« PuebXo eoutrgctB with t^^e Bureau of Indiam Affaira^'^ 
Jo administer the Comaunity AduXt Education Prograsj; Joh^istC * 
OJMalley Prograsj, ttie Parent/Child Des^lapm^nt. Progra^nd higher 
education. The Pueblo h»» three othit*^ coii tract * jtiffh the Bureau 
find eight others «lth various -federal apd state^enolea. For 
Acoma, education concerns necessarily involve the Indian Self- ^ 
Deterainatiori Act. . . Ma 

Although my tes^timony today 'emphasi:|Ees ftsinistrative mechanisms 
ijmd funding arrangements^v l«t th^re be no doubt that the education 
of Ac9ma children is the primary concern of our tribal government 



o In 1983 the Pueblo allocated trib$l funds to retain «, 
curriclilu®' consultan.t to analyze the edueat'ional program 
the Sky City , Communis School.- The consul tasJt* s 
recomnrendations have >een fully implemented* 

d In March of 19^4 the school was accredited by th% 
Horth Central Association.. v 

ft 

o SJcy City^s application for accreditation is presently 
pending before the State of New ilexico and approval is 
expected, soon. . , 



o Sky City Community, School is one of the few Bu 
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of Indian ilffai^i oparatad aohoala ^ioh naw nMta mil 
•InMu* r^^iravants vof tha Buraau^s ^pr'o^std softdtit? 
staadards. *-^* , . * . 

i o BlA 1> ii9i8g otir ciirrieuliai as. a mba«l for aXl of its 
' school Sp ' 1 " 

o Mora than Sdf of tha Sky City »d»inistratioi}y aoadasio 
and support tiaff ara trilial ata«ti«rs. 

Mi'th tha aotiva support of tha AoMa Tril^aX Council, Sky City 
Comunity School has astal>llshad a standard of asioellanoa tihioh 
has not baan achiavad bf publie school systass nearby. To oontinua 
tha Puablo's tf forts to promota axcallanoa in aduoation, wa ara 
planning to oonvart to contract status to fraa oursalvas fros' tha 
oonstradnts' of tha Buraau sy^tas* ^ 

In short, tha 1960* s slogan of ^Indian Control of Indian Eduoatlon" 
is baing prov.ad at ieoma to hiva a^ substantiva as^wall as a 
rhetoridal eoatant. T^t local c^trfl that tha Ac^a Puablo can 
and doas 9%0rpi»9 ovar its aduoational progr»t i% rasulting in, 
adu<)ational axoallanca* Any suggestion that the local wblic 
sehool district or tha State can provide better educa^Spnal 
services is not true in the case of Acosia** 



S£LF'D£T£BHX»ATIOff ISSUES 

The Pueblo of AcoWa is cosnitted to eiercising its right .of 
self-detensination through ad&inistering to the saximum extent 
feasible governsientally fundad prog^a»s* "n^ere are several mre^s 
where legislative ^action is needed td isprove workings of the 
sal f*detifr»ination contracts* Some of these deficiencies are 
identified In a study prepared in Hay, for the Bureau of 

Indian Affairs by TCIt Incorporated, entitled f^Indian Self-^Detenaina* 
tion Study,** a copy of which attached as Exhibit A to sy testimony. 

U. Congressional Cos^itmenj^^pr Continuing Financial Support 

The TCI study notes that **fear of terisination is a pervasive, 
powerful detarrent to further contracting,* p* 33- It points out 
that there is a crucial distinction between political self sufficiency 
for whiph most tribes ^ including Acoma, are striving and econoiiie 
self sufficiency which for resource poor t^ribes is k distant 
dreaa* 

I call upon the Congress to reaffirsa its intent that programs 
contracted* under P^W 93-638 .will receive l»ong term fundings 
UI timaitely , the federal/tribal relationship is by the terms of 
Article I of the United States Constitution vested in the Congress 
of the United States* Therefore, the Acoma Tribal Government 
looks to the Congress - not the Administration - for a coaoitment 
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to long t«r« support . ; _ 

Srtrlh.?^,,*^* ^'■•""«-,*«^«ioV»tr«tion'» funding out* exp«ritne«d 
rLi'^fu*^ «**'*'*""«"^» ^^•f* • for further .saur.Bces 

fre. th« Congr.as .th.t S«lf-D«ttniin«felof» is Lt T.n8lB.tifc- in 
dl.guiw. A legisl.tlv. d.ol3r.tion in th. nature ^ a TrS.Jy 
cewiitBMt wauld Mrv. as a powtrfui induocaant to tribal aovarnaantS 
to forward in th. blparti.an progra. of Sal/ Dat.™IJlit!on! 

2. C«tft Saiaburaabla Contracts 

1 aaeaad sajor probla., not idantlflad la ths Buraau's TCI studv 
oonearas th. fact that Bure.u 638 oontricts are cost r.i«Lrs^li 
rath.r than fi«d fa.. ftV C.F.R. S.e. 14H-70.4Q4 provtdwf . 

Cost-r.i«burs.««it typ. eentraots pre»id. for payai.nt 
to th. oontr.ctor of sfloiml,!. costs incurred in th. 
•in fhl'!!!-? ^ortt^^t, to th. .xt.nt pif.sorib". 

l^ti^J^rf^'** P'r' typ. of contract .st.blish.a an 
• ? * ^'.Vl* "^^^ ?° obligat. th** funds, and a 

■on.tary calling which th. ^contractor Siay not .xo..d 
Cost r.l.bur..Mnt %fpt contracts «iU b. hm^ for"li 
eootrsots ud« pursuant to tMs Psrt* {.sphasi^ add«d). 

Und.r cost r.iabura«M.nt typ. oontraots, Billions of dollars are 
spent by tfii Burtuaa and trib.s hassling over what is or it not an 

^r.»u^s l.iltL2trift.rest to" a.^2 
f?«L t'^ ^^"^ Pr«Sr« is p.rfora.d according to th. contract! A 
tflt^r »«Hi.v. that Obj.otiv. and at the s«a. 

tia. .noourag. iner.ased .ffloi.ney by tribal organizations and 

4S*?h?'tV"ih'?"*\/\*'* ^« .ntl Kiblf'go'Vrhi^nt'sf , 

-n^rvn.rj: tribes would have greater fl.xibiiitv to adalnT*^.^ 

T\IVIVT' t""*' fit 'without h.vi„g%%.\'onstan?"JribSe» 

dJ^llilln^'LV^^^'K''''^^^''''* • 1°" 1***1 governaent -clerk! 
Legislation is needed to correct this situation. 

3. Autoaatie Contract Senewal ' . 



At present^, each contract expires at the end of the fiscal year 
even though education snd other prograaa are ongoing Because of 
the appropriations and allocation process, it \s leveral aonthf 

the%u-hi«T ^^tt^J*r ^•^°'"* contracts are renewed and 
the Pueblo is authorised to draw down funds. The Pueblo, however 

Jiscfl^JI." 4° ""^ and that obligation is not affected bj th; 
hinS *' * °°nsequ«nce, each year,, we find ourselves in a 

bind until the contract is renewed and budget approved. ^ 

Itf«nJ''pf^Q.11s"if'''^?. ''"fw""' 1 °"li Congress 
to aaend P.L, 93-638 to provide that on their Expiration dates 
.11 contracts will automatically be renewed for one year unle" 
rll i-l'%h°' i;'" government of an intention not' tl reJ"! 
The law should expressly authorize the imaiediate draw down of 
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funds irrMpective o'f th« status of sppropriations. In this way, 
tribal govtrimeots acUaini storing f«d«rally fundad prograas can be 
pXiBQad on a parity with fadfrai agendas administering federal 
programs, Tr« Continuing ilesolutl<m prooess enables the federal 
governaient to continue its operations. Tribal governaents r«<iui«'« 
a sisilar leeohanisii. « 



4. Retention of Federal Employee Benefits 

K fourth area requiring legislative action is the extensSK>n of 
the provisions in 25 U.S^C. M50ti) concerning federal ^ployee 
benefits upon e*ploy«ent by tribal organ^iiations. Under «xi^ing 
law, an Individual who leaves federal employment to be e»^wy€d 
bji^a tribal organisation on or before Deoeaber 11 » 1985t »sy 
continue to receive federal retirement, health and certain other 
benefits, if the employee and the tribal organization so alecJt. 
Because so many tribal aeabers are aaployed in looal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs offices, and because of the importance of the federal 
benefits to these individuals, these trSfcal aeabers will oppose 
conver*slon of further progress to eontracj status if the employee 
benefits afforded by present law are no lAger available. Accord- 
ingly, I call upon the Congress t^ ejttena the December SI, 1985 
deadline for at least five ^ore years^ VV 

5. Indirect Costs t \\ " 

The subject of indirect costts has receiyedj^siderable attention 
fro« the Bureau of Indian Afyiig^ ^d'g t i e e f 'federal ngeneies, bUt 
as yet, th#re have been no setTSTaetory solutions. In a nutshell, 
Indian trffees nee(| to receive, in fact rather than, in theory^ 
sufficient funds to administer federel prograas. 

One spedifie problem is the sutjjection of Indian tribes to the 
same indirect cost guidelines of OASC-10 («Cost Principles and 
Procedures for Establishi«g Cost Allocation Plans and Indirect 
Cost Rules for Grants and Contracts with the Fedei^al Government**) 
that apply to state, and Iddal govcrnaents* As is explained by 
the attached letter (Exhibit B) froa Interior's Inspector General 
to tne Deputy Director of the bffice of Management and Budget, 
Indian tribes are not the same as state and local governments in 
a financial sense. The problem was documented in hearings before 
your Committee on June 30, 198? but'' action hs^ yet to be taken, x- 

One result of the applicability of DASC-10, is that luap sua 
Indirect cost agreements can no longer be. negotiated with Indian 
tribes* The luap sua agreesient would peripit field* level staff 
froo the- principal funding agencies to agree to pay a stipulated 
portion of each tribe's allowable adaiinistrative costs. The 
agreeaeDt is expressed not io ter«a of p«reeiitage of a proirsH, 
but in dollars wbieh do not fluotuate with oba&gea in Xunding 
levels. In the case of small Indian tribes the funding stability 
for indirect costs is essentials To^actiieve this objective, 
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l»gi9latSon is n*«<l«<t. 



■nu/v'of^^B'^Ti'^''?h'. ^J*!.?'^ ^'•""•nt Signed into law 

Iff V? ^I'^v',^" r«-.«Ma8« th« d««ir«billty of th.t "glsliJioa 

1. Forward Funding md Carrs- Ovar ^ Funds / 

First and foraaost, w« support tfta forward f undiagland^Qarrv ov.r 

JroM."" W^""uLar''s\^^/^.Hl^^l^f ".'^^^^ Programs «ou2d sol.a our" 
2 ""a«»^»t«nd that BU is consideriad a Drouoaal to 
•uthoriia advaaoa proourasiant in th# fourth saartar af thAfl-^.? 
f:'a '."ir^^f y.r. W. r.ooV„*i«Vat Xm/IIIH 
it J "H''^..^*** solution for th« f«|«rai bud^atarv and 

appropriations prooMS, bat w« mrm n6% stira that ifc will e^ol.tilv 
rasolv. tha prabl*.. In .anr inaLLaa J «Lld lii biaJn 
prooura««„t in May -or Juna r.thar than July or iL^^^^^^^ 
eo»i„g sehool yaar. Thaf. is, •or.ov.r, a quotSl of how 2n 
advanca procHraaant authorisation would apply t^ aontraot setoals 

for^::;;y dots not . •ddr.ss th. n..d 

U °^ advanoa prooura»ant provision oan. 

''•.if* '^9'^ provisional sup|ort "th thS 

«tl?Un«'aith".Ml th.^fanlifg^;;o;i.i. SI 

f,;^rt4^! ? .1 i^!. ^^""^ l«v«l, wa oould nova to full forward 
funding in the future. In so doing, however, I wish to eaphaliza 
tha iaportanea of the provision in sU. 506CaH3) whioh mhoiizls 
tha supervisor of eaoh school to expand up to 5f of its alloSent 
ihe^'n? "PPl^" •"^ equip«ent without co«p.fitiv2 bidding! 

lunaingisystea, and this provision saeas to resolve it effeetivelv 
When we need six text books for the third grade there Is na 
r.ason that we should wait two ye.ra to obtain thi bolkS ll tl 
procure thea by eoapetitive bidding. '^^ 

^. Sehool Closure Restrictions \ 
A second provision whioh'^we^ro\jgi^support i 



s the school closure' 
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rtstriction^ 6f Ste. 502(g). In thia «g« of budgti outting, w« 
wiiRt to be sure that proposed school dlosure will be subjected 
to and b^e required to nitbs^and close scrutiny* 

The closures of Bureau operated ac>^ols are, in siaryr eases, false 
eoonoaies. Substantial federal financial support is provided 
through the United States . Of f ice of Education in the avent the 
children displaced by a BIA school closure wind up in public 
schools. ^ Of ten the effect of a BIA school closure is si»ply to 
transfer federal expenditures fro« Interior to Education. This 
kind of transfer can win points for the Secretary of Interior at 
OHB, but it is not a real saving. And if the displaced children 
wind up in another Buraau of Indian Affairs school, tt^en the BIA 
has incurred iidditiona^ personnel and facilities costs for no 
good reason. 

3. Funding Foraiuia 

We also support the provisions of Sec, 505 concerning revisions 
to the BIA funding fomula. Of particular importance at Aco»a is 
a constaht shortfall in the allocation for transportation costs, 
^e have' been rjjhning at a deficit in the transportation line item, 
for several ye^it^ a deficit which has to be aiade up froa other 
line ite»s. We support the provision providing for school board 
expenses and the provisions requiring that contract schools 
raeeive funds for adainiftrative aod indirect costs without 
reducing their operational i^ndsif 

V ' , ' ■ ' ' 

BIA Education Functions ^ 

We support provisions of See. 504 for Bureau of Indian Affairs 
education functions. At Acoi^a, we have experienced great delay 
in getting cooisit»ents for Facility, Improveaient and Repair at 
our Sky City Cossaunity School. We have had roof probleas^ heating 
and cooling problems and basic design problems which have needed 
attention. Placing control of/the funds for Facility^ Improvement 
and Repair and operation and aaintenance in the hands of QlEP 
should do such to improve the responsiveness of^the Bureau system. 

5. Personnel Provisions 

We also support the provisions of Sec. 512 on proration of pay 
and extracurricular activities. In both instances* thes^.provisions 
will be beneficial to the employees of our school. 
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«« to exclude BOftt of th# support ptraonn*! at BIA school*. 
Tn«r« ia no r«a»on to h»vt diff#r*nt per*ocB«l &yfttMs for diff#r%fnt 
categories of eaployt«s tt Bur«au sohoola* 

25 U.S. C. 2011(f) authori2«5 tht umUer of Indian Preference by 
Indian tribal organizations. This provision has been construed 
lyuthe Interior Solicitor's OfTioe to apply only to non-Indian 
applT^^gta who are already employed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. ^>ffhere is no reason to limit the provision to present 
Bureau eagjoyees. Indian preference should be related to the 
preferenoft/of the Indians. We reoo&aiend that this section be 
«»ended^ that the waiver can also^be applied in favor of non- 
employees of the Bureau. 

i ' " ^ ■ . 

*OTH£R COHCEIINS 

lie remain concerned by the hostility of BIA to education which is 
reflected in CI) the continuing 40ilure to iapleoent key provisions 
of P.L. 95-561 and ^(2) the fTilure to request funds for pre^ 
Kindergartcp programs contrary to the'de^lared wishes of the 
tribes. The Mavajo Tribe has had to finmn^e a lawsuit against 
BIA . to compel iaiple»entation of P.L. a law which was 

^ppro^ft6 by this Committee and 4*or which this Cdamittee has 
oversight responsibility. This Committee has the power to secure 
compliance by BIA with any law,, and 1 urge yop to use that pover 
' here . ^ - ^ r f 

Despite BIAS'S repeated lip service to responding to tribal prioritiirs 
^•?:-ln 32), i#e bfvf witnessed the repeated failure 

of thflFBure^u to request funds, for pre-Kindergarten programs. In ^ 
past years the Pueblo of Acoma has ruh a pre-jdndergarten program 
which served an important educational need for our ohildren* As 
* increasing numbers of tribal employees, especially women, go to 
work for tribal programs, the need to pro^%69 educational programs 
for their children increases. Because feany of those individuals 
are now employed , they do not meet the Headstart Poverty Guidelines 
and yet their level of income la, not sufficiently High to enable 
thes to pay for thf full cost ^f a private program. Indeed, 
there-^are no private programs on or near the Pueblo. Pre-Kindergarten 
programs meet a real need and should be continued* Attached as 
Exhibit C Is a notice from thg^ Acting' Director, Office of Indian 
Education Programs announcing the termination of th^ siscteeiT BIA 
funded pre-Kindergar ten programs- 

The Bureau's decision to discontinue fui>ding for pr^-Kindergarten 
programs is more than an appropriations^iAtter « it reflects a 
program policy decision within tW**cope^of the SenatASelect 
Committee's oversight responsibility. I urge you to look ihto the 
efficacy of the pre-sehool program and do what you can to see 
that the Bureau * s decision to close pr e-Kindergarten programs . 
i^ reversed, ^ . 

you for permitting me to submit this testimony. 

[v^/?^ Merle L. Garcia, Governor 
Pueblo of Acoma 

[Hditors Moto: Attac^^ments to this statement are retained in the 
files of the Senate Select Caanittee on Indian Affair§.] 
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. FUiEULO OF "La^IJS*^ ' " ' ■! 
tk,H«.*H*r^ December XS^ 19S4« (5CS) ss^-^sss 



Mark Andrews, Chairman ^ 
Select Cormait tee on Median Affairs^ 
Washington, D. c. -20510 

ATTENTION: - Michael Mahsetky • 
St*^ f At tornej^ 

Dear Hr< Androwftj - ; . 

This letter is in response* to tlw^ recent Field Hearings hexAvin 

Phoefiix^ Arizona oit Decembe^ 6, "1^34, to address th^ Bureau of 

Indian Affairs ElementaVy Sosiond^ry Educatlj^n Program* and 

the Title IV Indian Education Act Programs, , 

■ " ' . ' " "■ ' " 

X am apiixeciative thart 'ftuch -an opportunity was extended to 

addrofjK the complex education* issues affecting our Indian people 

and hci^fully the bureaucrs^tic p^oce€S can be improved with your 

amendjn<»^ts *ind support , V 

The attached statements arc but few# hc^^ever^ X suggest that 
another hearing and consultation b« ma^e possible for review and 
perhaps before implementation of fiuch^^astendmints . ' 

Th«nks again for the time spent on lhdian\Edteatio^ issues with 
your committee on Indian Affairs. \ 
■ -t . ^ . 

Should you have afty further quistions], you may contact ?ny Divi- 
sion Manager of Education, Mr. Vict6r Sarxacino^ at. C505) 552- 
6654, Ext. 221. ' V ' *% " ' 

Sincer^^, 

PliEBLO OF LAGUHA . 



Vi 

Governor 



VAS/VpS:aa 



Enc. (1) 




StAt«l#nt of Vinctoti Pedro, Sr., Oovarnor 
' PU8bl€ of .LaguM 
to 

S«Mt« 5cl«^t Cos^ittM on ludiim Affairs 



AddrMteUig thm flur^nu of Indian Affair.- Sl«i»nt«iry and 
Slicondary Ed^caUoK Program* and tiM TltJa IV, Xcdiaii Edacation 
^,tec< Program ■ Fiald Baaringa w*r« achadulad ^or D*Q«a&«r 6, 
1984, in Phoanix, Arizona chaired by 'senator Denni. Da Concini: 

Honorable Senator Da Concini and diatinguiahed jM^abcra of 
thm palal. Relative to your recent announcMiant on education 
iaaoea and concern*, X would like to auauariz* and »dd^eaa ape- 
ciflc ita»s affecting the Ptieblo of taguna. 

in order to addreaa thoae apecific legialatiye (juaationa 
aa they appear ia the recent Federal Regi%ter and posed' in the 
letter of .October 25, 1984,^ it »liat firefc be poi«^SSafc- that 
the time allotted for teetiiaony did not allow adequate review and 
input frora our respective conatituenciaa and prograun departsienta, 
therefore, we rely on you heavily for your conaide^-ation on the 
recc»snendatione to i>e made'. . \ ' '" «>?. 

Pueblo of Laguna, has in the past year*, been aw*i:e of the 
educational prograaa in existence and has enteired into several 
contracts to administer such prograa* with th* Bureau of India^ 
Affairs relating to Indian SelfrDatermination Act, therefore, 
taguna places 'its highi^*^ priorities on education within its 
division. The Pueblo of Laguna has voiced repeatedly the con- ' 
earns of its constituents for many years and will continue .to 
do so. . - Jl;- 

Pueblo of Laguna is located apprpximately 50 lailas west of. 
Albuquerqae and has a membership roll of 5,000 and a separate * 
census ^uj>t of 7,000 within the Laguna reservation bound*. 
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Pxxmblo of Lagt^na la a Fedarally cccpgnisad trilHi under tha Indian 
Haorganizatioiri Act (IRA) of 1934 and has axaoutiva ordar land 
Qwnarahip approxiioaately one half million acraa. At laaat 3,500 
tribal Mmbara raaida on tha raaarvation at aach &ix s&ajor res- 
pactiva villages^ Old Laguna being Jthe capital* 

Opportunitiaa are preaatitly available with education syataM 
on limited baaia which includes public achoola under the Grants 
School District and f'e^terally opeVatad acioola and additional pri^- 
vate parochial schools forming a peripheral* Students attending 
th« public schoot-^i^ the Federal consolidated school have in^e- 
qua^e facilities^ therefore causing a number of unhoused ctudeiits 
and farther <^a using our tagu na students attend schools elsewhere 

I vish to address the following: 

e Bureau of Indian Affairs £l<^itentary School Program at 
^ Lagunat The fchooj. was consolidated several years back 

snd now takes in the students^f rc»a the six ma^or villages. 
'^Sm mentioned, .the school is overcrowded, <K through 6th) 

1. There is definite need to contiiiue to administer and 
apply Title X and Title II ^Progra^s at this level 
with adequate funda to talte care o^ diaadvantaged 
students and those with special needs* 

2. In addition the school fieeds to be designated as a 
local funding agency for Special Education to take 
in the handicap and those re<|uiring. special needs* 

^» To this date there has not bean offered any programs 

^ for gifted children and this has to be addressed. 
4. In order for the tribe to determine itB/'>^stination 
in the area of elementary education, the pfesent 
Laguna Elementary School Board should be delegated 
the full authority to make ultimate decisions rather 
than to be a rubber stamp only* This should include 
the final say in hiring personnel, 

• . • " ■ • : ■ / 
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5. At ftOM point And tiMt thm tr4teMftay dtcidft to con^ 
tract the Mid Laguna BliMntary School, hmevar, 
tha Bureau of Indiaa ^ntflaira is axpacted to put ita 
ourriculuR and faWlitias in place prior. 

6» Ad^uat^e funda should be provided for operation and 
aaintenance of the aohOjE^i facilities aa there have 
been drastic euta in this departakint. 

?♦ The rentals on tea<^era9# (housihg) for attracting 
good qualified teachers should be reduced, besides 
the funds for payments goes baek into thi treasury, 
instead should be recycle back into repiirs and 
maintenance of the teacher ages. Housing and rental 
must be »3de attractive so the. teachers rJkn be on 



hand for after s<?hooI activities, lesson 



planning 



- o parent counseling* Presently/ many ueachers are 
commuting 100 ailes i^^«y ^a<3 ^this defini.tely cuts 
down on their efficiency. 
8. Another item is the food Service. The Xikian child/ 
in a federally operated school, should ndt have to 
resort to (DSDA) United States Department of Agri- 
culture criteria since the Indian tribes ki^ the 
Federal Government have a special relationship and 
must continue to provide free meals to tholse students 
attending government schools* 1 

Secondary Education Programs The Secondary Education Pro- 
gram at Laguna Aooma School is administered under the 
Grants Municipal Public Schools and combined as a Junior/ 
Senior High Schools 

1. The school haa inadequate facilities causing the school 
to utilize portabiee^ a temporary measure to take care 
of the overcrowded aituatii^n^. 

2. The curriculum at. this schooX needs 'to be augmented 
so it not only meets the criteria for next levello^ 
grade and for graduation, but the students should be 
prepared to enter college of higher learning. More- 
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sejfl* «oe^i «^ culturally 




/ It su«t b« point^a S^^^Aflrnin the Xftdiftn child 

/\/ gliould be ftble .W r«c«4vil frw Mais bo Mtter which 

•chool thty Atm enrolled at. Pr«»«sfitl^# th«y «re 
subjected to c^oe^ly with the USSA eri^erie^ based on 
f^soily income mm femily eiae^farii they cmn be can- 
eidered^ /Food^^rogm is mn i^portimt pfcr)tr«the 
* education pr^biiee for an SiuS^an dhtld. 

■ SinCNii^^|?fi»ident .he» Wigi^ S. 2496/a Bfll.' 
to reauthoi^^l^ Adult Eduction Prc^raaJ, %rhieh\ 
/inoltsdee the aiRendmente to the/ Bureau rtjjr pi^ograme 
^Md r^authoriiMie end *{ae«d« Tit 

Firet of ell Title IV^rogta^e are reauthori«ed 
^; for only tw years ^ therefore^ ^e cojs^ittee should 
plan an extensive study as wentibnid and a multi-year 
reauthorization of th)e programs ^Hf^^ 
Congrefs. \ . J^'-^^' ' 

Burea\rVf Indian Affaire Iseuee nonaally includes Indian educa- 
tion under Self --Determination Act and certain amendments are re- 
quired such as? , ' 

e Oeclaratibn of long terxa funding for support of programs 

thet may be taken over by the Indian tribes under contract*, 
e Afford the Indian tribes with fixed contracts instead of 

with contracts with cost re&iahurs^ent. ; This will eliminate 

alot of red tape including setting of li^irect^Cost rates • 
e In the absence of the above fixed contracts, resolJl^^e 

indirect Cost and provide the Indian ^Ibe^s with lump suras. 

Also, the Title V of H.R. 11 ooni^ins the provisions wh^ch are 
essential ^nd they are as follows j ^ 

e Forward funding and carryover of funds* 

e School closure restrictions. . 

e Revision to the bureau funding formula. f : \ 

^ e Changes in provisions for BIA support service. 
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S We, therefore, call uporf Congress that the program* for the 
Aidiaa tribe* be reaffirmed of its <?OKasittJoent and intent under 

^he P. L. 93-638 contracts and that the In||*in tribes receive 
long term funding with a continuation of a^^ecial relationship 
between the United States anS the federally^ecognized Indian 
tribes. 

» . ... 

As for cost Teimb^rswnent contracts^ rather than Xi^fkjteet, 
4X^C^F.R., Sec. 14H-70%404 provide*: ' 

m Cost roimburseroent type contracts provide fo^ payment to 
the contractor of allpwabi» costs incurred -i^ the pe^fprro- 
ance of the oontract to the extent prescribed in the con- 
tract. This type c?f contract establishes an estimate of 
the^ifcotal cost tp^ obligate funds and a iiK>netafy pei^in? 
whicli the contr^ictor may not exceed. Cost reimbc^sejaent 
type contracts will l^e used for all contracts ma^i^ pur-- 
suant to this part, ^ 

Under c6»t rei«>bur»ein^t type co^tracts^ millions of dbHars? 
are spent by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and tribes h^assel over -^^ 
what, is or is not an "allowable cost*. True, the Bureau's interest 
is to make sure the prbgraiti intended is performed as specified in^^ 
the contract. ^ 

With the fixia contract this could achieve that objeati^ and 
encourage efficiency by the tribes and reduce administrative cost 
to the government. The tribes will also have that flexibility of 
administering the contracts as they see fit and with less problem 
in justifying each expenditure to a less authorized goverrmtent 
clerk or COR person. 

- There should be provided an automatic contract renewal at the 
end of each Fiscal Vear, Because of late appropriations and^allo^ 
cation process, funding becomes late and goes into several months 
into the new Fiscal Year, Contract programs such as the Scholar- 
ship Program becomes a real problem since college students rely on 
federal funds heavily for college expenses. Again^ we call on 
Congress to resolve this administrative problent and make amendments 




to p. L. ^3-«B to provide that all coAtractJi uhdier tha Bvurftau . 
of lAdiM Af f «iV« auto^ic*llV r«n«w«d prior to •acplration 
datM. ' Also^ that bill s^uld aiithoriiia an imediate drawdoim 
of fund* irTespactiv* of tha atatua of ^propriationa. - 

indijiect Coat haa been a problam in th€ paat without any 
and yat tha trilaaa continua to administar Padaral Pro- 
lama with ieaa fumia aach year whan the Bureau kndwa that it 
BtB money €o adminiater progr^i^a eapecially in accounting and • 
^itoring of projects. This overhead is jus^t. expenaive as * 
th^- jprograma theaaelvea t )''■.•' 

Under Title V of B.iC, 11? It ia apparent that forward fund- 
ing^^much needj^d along witJ^i^^e c^ryover of funda. We support 
the forward funding and t hw gI ?ryover provision of Sec. 506. We 
support the/funding formula under provision of §ec. 505 for BIA 
education/ especially in* the transportation and School Board 
functiona . • 

pueblo of Laguna has other contracts and they are as folloA; 

1, Higher Education {Scholarship Program) x A|era9eft appro- 
I ximately 150 students annually and they dJf encounter pro- 
blems annually of lite funding and drawdowns, that is why 
forward funding is needed. This category requires store 
funding appropriation as we have been operating in a de- 
ficit since early 1970»s. 

2. Johnson 0* Mai ley Program t Similarly, with less alloca- 
tions each year there is a continued demand to meet the 
special needs of our students in public schools and paro-- 
chial schoois, especially in remediation, tutoring, coun- 
seling and school ^supplies. 

^ The most important financial aspect is the funding 

formula which isn't equitable efipecielly in the lower 
states, namely New Mexico and Ariiona. The Bureau of 
■ Indian Affairs recent hearings simply neglected the re-- 
quests made for a fifth option to be added on to the 

Federal Register: TO formulate equal distribution of 

i ' ' f ■ ' - ' 

funds to individuals.'^and that voting procedures be 

re--^stablished to determine equitable distribution 

throughout the United States. Congress can make 
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•this ch»ng# »inc# it is a special bill set up to meat ^ 
special fvaedft' of Indian childrai). ' 
- ^ 2* ^ployment Agsistahce s Although tJ^is program .^oe a not 
fall undex the purview o£ Educatign^ogr^s,- it does 
ijr'ovida classrooi^ trairiin^ *and on th« job training* 
; J In order to afford additfional training. Pueblo" of Lacuna 
\ strongly raquattn for adequate funding while the un- 
toploimient haa been at 70-?$% since the closure of th# ■ 
» mi^i|>9 opeications in 1982 in the New Mexico area. A 

.*\'\ ^^"5^ of ifccupatibn is necessary, therefore, adequate If 
t ^ fu!3.ds are required to meet those objectives and goals in 
' acquiring new careers. Employment Assistance also prd- 
: vides direct assistance especially if an opportunity 

■'^C ^ arises for iihmediate- ©uployment * Inspite of limited 

, fueds we've^had a successful prograa each year and the 
^ ultimate goai^ for eacih ij^dividual is having gainful esi- 
- plpyment. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. Adult Educations >^Ai^other.,pate^0ri^cal program that re- 

. quires axtensiva trai^iing 'es|:yBc^i^|^ly|^th limited funds. 

Instructors are beih^ hireS to hold on-^ite meatiingful ♦ 

• .training and usually have ^hree to four prograci !|riilnijig 

^' going ^iihultaneousl^ so long ^« funds last. *^ 

^ ' «^ 
. "Phe above n^ormally have funding problems each year due* to the 

slow procel^s In actual allotm^ts, usually its an estimate with 

certain cuts .percentages and slow in approving of carryover fljnds 

Through the Bureau of Indian Affairs admSJ^istration Pueblo of Laguna 

^lans to contract majc programs fr«^ the Buread of Indi^n.Af fairs in 

the futwre, as well ais, other federal projects in order ^to apply the 

opportunity for self -^determination in the area of Education to the 

fullest extent possible'; ^ 

-Gerit/l^nien, because of t}\e highly complex nature of.* all thei^.e 

areas affc^^ting Indian education, on behalf of\the Pueblo of 

Laguna, we Voquest that before any recomitiendations a,re fitialiaed ^* 

that we be called upon for another* hearing ,and that Indian tribes ^v* 

be consulted so that we, may again prepare and respond. ^ 

I thank you for your, time and attention. , ^ , . 
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CVia) CMnle. AriicBS 86S03 
' ^ , ' • ^6EIV^anbe^ 30, 1984 

The Honorable Mark Andres^, Chaiiwan * 
Senate Select Canasittee on IMia^j Affairs ^ • 
Sf-838 iiart Senate Off ice Building 

•Washingtcn, D.C. 20510 . ^ ' 
Dear S^antor Andrews: 

The Association of Ha:vajo CoKaunity Controlled Sdwl Boards, 
Iiu:, would lite to cx^SM our ^recii^ticn to you dud the CcKiaittee 
for jttrovi4ing to us an iiamediate OFportuaiity to participate in your 
renrilv of S. 2496^; the Education Aotencla^ts of 1984 at the hearing on 

We ^reciate the effort your Caas^ttee is' taking to meet vdth us 
in Arizona, vhere ue live* You havp s^v^us a great deal of tim^ 
energy and money by holding this hearing in our locale, 

We believe tl»t there are still ^ijstantial probleKs idth Indian 
' education md these nriad the att^ticn of all cet^^med persisis in ' 
order for progress %q be made. Saaje of these prcAlems are resolved 
with^. 2496^ v^le sem are.nq^ resol\M»^ hcpe your Coamittee 
will monitor the progress that ther&ii^au will madce in i^lesg^ting 
Title V of the bill*, and contim^ to provide us the ^opportunities to 
respond ta you with our percqpticsns and problems that* we experience. 

We wBlccTO ycM and the Cocmittee to visit Navajolairf and pbs^erve 

»• 

the quality ediK^tional programs that our Member Schools are providing 
to Navajo children. ' * . ^ 

Sincerely, 

Ofi behalf of A^O:3B * , " 
focecutive Board 




Director , 

Rock Point CoeiMlity Sc|k)o1 
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1. Contract •ehool* CANCCm «K»)|Xd r«cottx««4 <ih«t th« ' 



•St 



2. 



.•l*«5Uftg« th*fc would i«^ir» 4h«t mtmf co««itt«ft« 
fttAtip plans isolu^« ,*oa<ijBg of pr£yftf«M for lA^iass 
If th«r« i» « »ig»4fto«it p«put»tiioa wi^ia t^»t 

ftt*i«. Host mtmt0 cOMittMs aot iocloil* lAiimm 
r*pr*««s»tAtl¥«s, m4 fuAit« f^r ludiaa adult aducstioa xy» 
ft«y«jr incUaad la th« aimt* plsaa. Am mm^wm of « «t»4«% 
Ittdiao grosp* Md tr&Ws iho«il< ^ .4i|clttitt4 ia th« gaavxal 
sl)«jrifl^ of adult «dueatio« f uadm. 

^« tfha m« of a ci>opmrmti^m apar»ajL«at far th«M 

or^i^izstiais* -mat wlali tQ ua« tft^t r«r» of f«nd« traaa^ar, 
althou^yh v» kaliair* » gMfti %o ba a aora f Isslbla. arraaf avaat 

for t^a xmcmi^it^ afaaa^. 

f • • ■ 

laiptitvW or Eii«c»€^lon CMXtl r#ct|vap for r««Mroh (mi. fitfc. 
20Bih)y Itfa do »ot fiad tha MJE to fct %t all MaaUiva to iha 
of thm Indian pp|ml«tions that ara affact#4 thia 



W« Wlitva tb»^^ t^i« ravislaa of Pt 55-541 uad*r2:ir.»» and. 
ta^i-t th« »Iow dasth o!f iadiai: EiU-Dataraiaatlan f ar ^crwoaity 




•choci*. Hm »um1i »ftkt with BIA mMftJUjrd* i&t Btftt* stu4«rd»> 

r«portiac »y«t«« co«p««^Abl« to th*t of BIA K^ucAtiion tcf • 5«c. 
502{c)<3nr w^^*t i» th#r« th*t Indiaa coMHtoitT »chool» of Indian 
tribal ft«hool« -»»l£-d«t«r3ia»" mtii leagar? 

H» h«v« polstad out to *11 ooncarft^d »»ttb«3f« of C©ngr««» th»t 
tha proc«i« of «ad th» ••ta^i»tm«Bt of local •dueatlocal 
■tAfidarda i« critical to ««lf-d«t«r»iSfttioii, 

Tha aajor obj«ctiv# to tha l«agu«ca a« ^rovii«^j|^ thla 
aa«tioa ia that th^% is a© ftp^sa!^ of tha ^aoUlon of tha 
tacratm^r i» r«^«rd» to tha of farsd aitaraativs atsadards, nia 
Sacs'atAry say rsfuaa th« altaroativa ata^dsr^ for a^y rcaaoo. 
acbatARtial or frivoloua* Without «o mppmml proofdara, at ; 
MolMa, tha iaitlatlvsa for tru* f flf-^atarttiaatfe^ia ca& b* 
aqv^lch«d« »««d as *ppaal pirocadari, luch a» fot«id ia 25 CFR 

The aiiainatioa of thi* s«coad aantapca im aaothar attack oa 
salf -datarffil oat i on . 

•Tha Tir^jiiTT mhmXl «oi raf uaa to aotar a ccrtract with 
raspcot »»y coatract school »b tht basl» of failkirs 

to r«et «uc^i »t*a(&rda." 

Mo«t, if not all, of tha Savajo ca»l^raot schools ow« thsir 
-lifalin*" or pr^afit aiistaaoa to tbis cla*is#. tha Bitraau Haa 
r»parta41y atia«j|?t^ to i^^cm tlk staadsrds (which ars still 
uapwiblisht^l) ss tht cri^«ri**to coatifftct . Ws raqusst thst thla 
l4ziptJ4ge be r*-iR**rt#d, so tkm^ flsjclbiliiy is ?a«»ibl» for 
C6»«u8iti.» td 8«ir. th« Bkill« of optra-tia; a tchooi la =««ttn5 
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3* MFt fMM IT ■hf¥i , 

Th«r« I* »A i{|h«¥*flt c»aexic% this aoil 

S^ctlott a03t«) of P& f»^M ptovidmm s^eific c^ltsria for 

M«t«»c« ir«B«v*d «app&x:t9£ UioM ««cli»«%io» oI«yMS. Ho^ thAt 

i» r*aiov«dr w« b«li#ir# tn« 0XA •t^^t' to cl^ »^^||ool« 
doM tftAt do iM^t «ay of tA« mlmm^rm d«scrik#d| 

^h• provLmim&m of PL ij'^at ,#l#«r|.y ftt»t«c Um^ ooatnu^ts o«x^ 
for 0mlr c«rt«ia tm^om, ^isr wyx^^ iHm I»ti09 thit 
loiiftB ^ii«f(ciAri«» (in oitr ais«, Isi4i«ft »t^idMi«) vHi j>« . 

th«t «llow« thmm to »!iuc**» chiidx-cs 'pxegerXy . " 

M* ir«Qu«9« that th* Iwigitcy* c>)«ag*d a« fc}ls#s, If this 
wHol« »#ctSoo r«»<ina {«t«er* tniB r«v!.«w pjfoceMi 

- Within twtf yeari i'^^i^l caa«r»et, or wtt(> i a ^xo yti fj 
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f l«c*i ccMitrol -ad f ttod McoM^ilf ixr^cmAar« that will y.i*!^ dat.a 
M« «av*£«lf crltieiM thl» ••c^iD&. 

Th«r« mr« ••v*r«l ¥U»1? publicized. 0#;i«r*l Acoouatlng Off Sc. 

Y.t o<>nty»ot •chool. er. t^iac l^i^l«t«d and r»(|i*ir«d to •0ul*t« 
A •y»t«» that in th^reufhl? full of fmttltft. 

Wtt Mv» ladic*t«d thJit th« Educfctioa -comt 

«<bc0^j»fcriig- »y«t»s th»t MS d*r«10)p»d for fi«l< ^^^^'^ 
l,«00,000'oo»t oodM for th» iy6p«»dlt\iy« of ftta4« for •aK>«l»* Mr 
ar, ir»ry f««rful that cootr^et •ehool» f*lll «pt cAiighb in tH# «*m 
boo«J«»fii«^*»i«t BIA •ch^l» h«v» bwa caught In. Urn £»il to 

«• ««k that fchi. □•■BlfetM.li* r»»j»a«lv» in h»«l»8 *»>• 
prefcl.fl« that M MtlclF-t* irftM f«rc^ t« .aulat. .ad 

A.pUc4t. a .y.tait IsJi.t iN .atHu»t«J, l»»P*i? i«pl«MB»t-'i , •'^<5 *° 
v.r, c«-b.r4e-« f.r »IA WX<»T*»»< «• **** ^-^^^ copaitta. 

will .x^rciM Alt* ov»r»*9lrt. af tH« wosrk g»a»r»t»i by this 
rM«»l«-«wnt. Th« iMt -l»*l*n «rs*«is«ti«i- th.t p.rfojfio.d 
««ryic#» for th« Bur«*u in xmqmtd^ \^ oofftractor cost. uc^#r PL 
93-63a*<Ml»rlc«P Iodi«i U« C*at«r) politiemlX^ «*ni^uUt.d 

by th« Bur#*c th#t tK« wuit» ^ »ihool» .nd 

tri 

Thin ii«»tteft |>r{itfid«» iTo*. r*ll»f to f-^^Tm gf iR^^Uft -. 
./^XtUtr^'^^^^^'^ ^o ti-#t th« .t^d*rd«, for 
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mtt%% we«i4 mpp^mt t« '^trnti^m^'* te¥^a4 %hm control of thm nc^otil 
iWif. Uowm^mr, thmtm ih an r«Ii»e mlmilmtXy provided for- ♦ 
C^g-tract iich^I«t Ko f«l«r^ Ag^acy qasi "tmkm «ct^ioa** Against 

pAr*0r«^h. W« »r* not r«^*r«l ftaiao^aM. H«M¥«ri t>h»r« mime im 
uo xmlimt if ft aoptJTAci schcpl also fails to pcrf«ra Ccr ,tei« 
rftABo&B indiCAtad for Vh» lurvay »chool<« • q»atrmc% school 

board fails io noat Ui« st«a4«f^4«; it is muM^o dmmtH — ^# 
Cfiatr^ct is taraiaafdfl Aa4 ap^rs t}w4 tl|# C&s»$x^#«s; siay ba 
giviog a«lf-d«i9raiAatioa prof^lCA mnsf Hara. At Itust witli PL 
93-^39, thvra arv rul«s t9 b« f611ai«ad Mbaa a codi;ract school i% 
onalXangad pts its o^^a^ftoos. , 
W« ra<it39st that ihl« coMlitaa ^ro^oa^ a^propiri»ta^ laa^af a 
that fc#4Nil4 aiao pxm^id^ ^or raiii^^ ai»iiar to ttiafe »tatad for 
QlA^^^'iOfafratcd si^ools^ fcj|«t"t? tha .faii^xa to saat auc&^raqiilraa 
standards i« for tha lack ot tunning toimmt thas* staodards, oo 
action will ba takao to tarminata or aoa^raaav a oaotraet achMl 
bafrd extract* 

7. REFi Si 

Tha Co^^tr^t Scihoala ga«arailr subpart tha laofua^a of this - 
sactida. thm Bur*ai» ilo^a h«va prooaduraa^ for oaastruetion 
priority drt«r^i nations , and for tfia di^tributioa of i«proya«aat* 
and rmpmiT j\»nA%, Urn ball a¥a t^l«ra Should ba a ooo^uitatl^r^ 
•proofs* in tih# r#viaw tod octAbaichMAt of tha 'formulas th^ Buraail 
'usa» id tb€M difttri^utlo^. It BUaimti^ spt^mr* ^Kat ^ha 
t^th*a^ticml <fis^rlbc?rioa of #uada f*r »^ar« foot^fff doas not 



pxo^arly rofLact %K«^c^Siij^ ih* ai^far%s<yis io th« 



■ , JEST COPl.AVAIlf.BiE ■ 



Mi. i«frov«* Thmr^orm , « o«w facility ^ l^it*^ la or ftA 
UT^Q tt«ttifig r«c#iv«ti AquAlXy the ««M fu&di&g ]p«r s^uarft foot 
mm, #9«df d*tftrior&tiaf facility iB thm midClm of thm [ 

p7«««atXy BV«ilabl« to fa&4 «ua]| diff arffntiftls* 

eonfttruetion mu6 rspairs v^At Ivvftl tkAt is oonslst«iit with th* 
^propot»d Barft*a •duofttiomal/doxrmitory Bt«Qd«rdSf that such 
fuadft b# a^ift mvalirAkl« 4^1okly« bmf^rm thm Kdm%hiii^m^i^ 4m^i^m 
to ftli^ioAtft tli|»tt« sohools thftt tl|fty $o aot wish to support for 
- fsoi-litv rs#»lr r«^spns#'-: 

flEFt isetioh SOS(s^ 

Ttis iUi^si£V oiffi^^ot sohools ft&pport th« Is^aag* of tn^|/^ 

WOtlM. ^HmsVM r MS fMl MS t« CStttlOfi thls CO&i^t«# th«t 

tt^#rs^ srs c#rt(;fcla. forsplA ^ovlvioas of ths. prssss^t IsoduAgs in 

<»li2iU) (2Hi^>«. «xd Ms vrs c:a5esr0«4 thjrt the B^^**? » 

will si to Ast ifitpl«Mi«t^ %Hss« ssv f«^inmsi« mil^if icsilpns th*t . 
shottid^i»iryov» ths ^isttibttiioa of 4v»Ad« for m4vtc^\ng studstvts* 

9. KET: S ^ciico 5^41>»C3) ^ 



t T>*s schocX« supp«r> th« iocic^slOJ^ Df-<hi« r#«tAt«msBt, of ths 
*AAica»tif'At iv«/ indirect ccs^s fund« c<^^>*x4Lct •chooii. 
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©f Uc0u»si«. Thm ^r#»u W fiat 4i»irifcut«4 fsttt<i« «t titU 

i*v«l in thm pji*fc, And *#* M Mcmrmmd th^% thm dirfcii^a th* 
ectt«t« «Ad H0M9 Api^roprUtiaa* Coaii:itt«e« h*v« provid»d t^o th« 

For »3*apl», th« FY B5 ala.tkf*tio» TOd dli^tri&iit|o<^ of * 

FY 84 'ttOACiusWd n««d M d#i«gFaitt#d by Iad,iy«ct& Co»t ttad 
lump sua ATr«kf<m»sts. Do»« thi» 5^* Khorti»g of coafeyact •chool 
*(l»lai«trfttiv# builg«t« r«fl«pt •f^ivmlMt 5H r«luc^l^ of 
»ur»«u *4ainUtrAtiv» fading, po«t -«pfroptUti<^ acrtioM by 
c^fr«ft*?^Xf not, U^d it woiiid s^pMr tha^t thim provision is aot 

A«#U, *ach cofttr«ct *chWl a«y differ in loo^tida tad 

$>*o9r^« n«»d», iftdic^iaf that a iiaisas "pro-rmt»« ch<r« of 
doll*ir« vlll aot ••«t th» r«4iilr«Miits of thi» »»ctioa. Th* 
i»oa*t»4 mduxiX ia ih# h*4i^%lftftd of th« £M#rv&iioa a*r ^««d ftf»4» 

B«r*«tt hfts|f*&2»d to d«y«lep ofit«rU tMt would ctt^^rrt thi» 

AKd th« tfiMmd au*^ !>• a*d« th»t th^y do d»v«lop 
•Pi>ropri»i« cr|t«rU for fi«cr«tAri^l Uv«l f^mSing. 

ar» 0ta#r«iiy ^is J^p^rt^ of this prcyititfft, &it mtm 
A. IIUI MOOftUxy annurdB b« avsij^my to od^tljct 
3, »iii^th#«* «hrArdji t«duc« ttt« funds for ^mIu 




■ • ■ ■ t . * . . . r 



m 



Tlt» il*v*io contract •chocl* «*w>«Mft f^r**«y d li»»4i»g» 5^til», 
•h€H*Id assist Mil »IA-*«iiU^ BCiio^t* ia •••ting tNr Hf** to - ^ 

■ ■ - • ' J. 

fhm co«ty«ct icik««i» »opj^ftrt t«>l» tsasttsgf* tl» 

Mftra^o Tribe's Trib|*r^Uctt|oo r^s^^isct vm f us>i«4 *»4|Fr a 

of th« ^rn-ri- mi9m »f tHr lUMrvitlstt •*< t» tli« iliwirsity ^ 
in* «^MttftitlM f«ua4 th»r#lfi, %^ friM »«»i»*,#*4itiott»X tia« 
f4»i» to^ firmly #*tabli»h tl*i« t^wy, Kithaat tt^i* si«# Isagu^iji^, 

f#Atr*l obligltlofl and treaty, j^rekit** tK»t th« Congrwij, .to 

13. Rirj ficption SO^ 

* W« b«li»v» that qmmd tete eoilsetioc *nd «»nMg««^a.t cm& 
ifiprov* th» .^vJcatiMSi pot#j|tsia for *U studSA*^- How^vsr, w» 
.r» coocfr»»4 *i>ottt tJi« pfisr Mrf e**»mc» Hh» Bur»*u>f 
Affii*^» Nas h«4 io •»v;»bii%hlaf c»^»^«ai ES5P mctivitl** mn* 
«y»t«ii»» t0 data* ^9 Stao*^ ♦Hat for tn« Uv^^o S«»«3rv4tloa, 




CD«put«r d«t* ti#d iot0 tM pttilic syitcs Is ftc*re*lf 

f»*«ii4.«. VI* h«ir« Mari of %hm %mvml «tt^yt» t« i«^l«i«at 

fiBcai accounting pr»c«duir»« a^l»c l«0l«lftt«d li«r«£m a*y;6«;tUiS up 
into ih^^^rtl^ l5«o»«l«««l«. K» iHllisv* th^t th« Buv«Au o«*ds to 
^t. with cimtnct M^hftfiO.* a^atms m4 6«»»ut«Ti»#4 »y«t*a*,; 

«r»ft. S«v«r*l ooatrAct «chool» ftir»«4y h*v* «ofihi«%ieafe#^ ' 

«# acft^ »or* •ffort. oo iJu 0onNiu's Mrt t« di«cu«» th«sv tl(4iisf j,.^. 
i«for» ^U^mtiog Tttadi ft^a »»tcbli«)ii&g B&v*E:kabU sy»t««s. - ' 

1 

H# fully «upp«»rt thip laifuftf*^ t% rm^uiv^m Sur«»u to 

4 ■ 

f 

ailB^vt la uM«r»t*aAiag t)^ d^rantieV of th« r»«ul»tory 

proq«sfi. .... . ■ . V ^ s 



V ,. ■ ' 
W# n^d a nLsri^icntiOA s« to th* W^licAblilty of r«t 

«Miv»i^« Or r#Qi«i r«d4ic^i oast tip to 3fiH to 7oninfct sehdolt^ who . * 

tttiU^r gover*^»t housias- If rental r*t«« fo^^A ^ch^iais oaif n • y • 

Burt*a «cftoCl» i« rair^i^i^Q «tAff; Sub*t*0ti»l lo«« %Mmld tc ^ ' 

«fS»ri»flc^d >Y «€^tr»et »chodl i#hich cvald. a^t rt»iize tlii« 

MtKov9Tr-ii may %i<tpliC^ ttfttt^rf a©*^ to have a ''r»vi«wmil#- 
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if A livM ^^ift%e&d«x»^ of aiftf»vtf<«4 Cte^nct 

prec#4ar«, 5ii>c« SAO h» r«f#*t«dlv 9Pi^t«4 c^iit th« ooafXiet mi . 



16. R£F2 ^t^oa 511^ 



W«^^^r% th# «x^(iftUn (»f th« 1i>4i»a £4ac»ti&a Act. Thin 



\ 

rewriting of th# oid l^i^i* * I "ailioguAl Educ#tion Ac-''. kihiie w& 
hAv« *oni« prebl»«s with tn« Act * i fc i « th# b«At v«r*ioo of th*t 

Act to dai*. Wtt ccu«a4 thft ceuragA «:^d p«xs«v«r^c# of thosa wtio 
drafted 'wf, ti^wl«, th» ir.t*<3rity of thoft* who wcrk«d oxst th» 
n»c«s*Ary coaproaiM*? And ih« witaosk of th» Con^rrsti ta *DCctLO$ It. 

This vti'^ifi»^ a •i^&ifiCAa^ ^^0, »t froA ih« 

r9>trie^iv«i dmmS-mM road 11 tic N^IX b««A movlcm i&€»in» i£) r«c«at 

V 

called "l«ci«-#f -Eagii^h" » Hm wpuld tf#»t. ihr»» *sick' 'di**b' 
kid* wtt<h iArg# of Ejifiiiti *s«t v#ry 4oft«< of tfiriii ' 

"th«y w#rA A ittti* '.i*^|^r.s^c^' , y i^M-'^uji^^ *»i .th«i' t»k^^tJi^|i^ff . 

^ mi% bill »i.rk& ft «ie0^ificAftt cK»i^€ in dir«hCt-ioa. 1^ r#cO0n!se^ 
biliagaAl Atfi:«;*tioA Bm thf f ftOft , «cf Ml , natg/al h**Ithfr **»y to 
#5uc4tA ttudaotn whp hsvc; cr ^re l nf luenc«<d by ^ Amother Isn^uagt t^«Q 



TH« n**' Act rs^^ognix^s t^At; 

a pr^mAry R^'AA* bT w^ich • chi 14 i% through th« 

C'f «ych ch 1 i d » n.Atis^« lAaguagA And caltural hmrxt^g^Li 
i 6«ct k pn 702 i AM 5 U 

lAr^A au»bAr« of etvjd#(^'» of c^ildrAE^ hAve »iue»\ionAl %mm^s 



# 



1 



erIc 
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•ducAtion progtmm*f asd ihat such px^gjmmm 
n^tisKAl lisguitttic r^^cu^oiS {ft«c1rlB^ 702{m) ill) > 

?02(*><13p ^ . , ■ . . 

io #rd9ir id •ij!»blitill fdti^{|'.»Q#l vMecllecxc* - ^ . to mncv^r^% ths 

biliAfOftl t««^ifi»^ »«tht4iB.> . (S«ctien 702U)) 

, ■ •« , ■ . ■ ' . 

.• ■ 

W# ttr4i t«lki*#* 4t.l««t^ ab#ut Dot? Ml^ ^i^pojr^ttiii tjf** bttt Also 
'*#K<;#Uat>ca''--^a0|i " g c ftf a»i^ry "" aducs^tlot*. 

¥*ak^ th» y^t4v« l«ogu»f* ^ 'l^ridgft' with *ffhl«h to bxiiis; the 

ohiitfrsis 9Crhe*i . %>>*y burs ih# bri40c bchia^ thszi>* 

With thA foiTAAl YMa^^itiGft .6f tn# ^•»»ibllity of " ^^ycl e^enfl" 
billpggsL pducation prO|jr»«i», t^^«^J>nitA4 ^ov«r dii«at c»teh*i . is^p 

At XM<(t with b««t- in-t^rn^^iaJ^t fm%4»^r^^t~^r4 4oM»tic pr»ct.ic#' 

lodijfcn^f Who di^ oat ln-fiigrjr^# io thi« coun'tryf will be smoo? the 
ben*f ici r i 95 Df Ihi^ snlifhti^ocd cK^a^- 

1 ^ 

We A«i V0i 9% ^iih fcrvMt fpco^^oiTirn of "special 

*l t»rnat i s4L i f»»tru«rt i eoai pfcgr***?"* (which iri»»l«t»ji in practice a» 
ffi^lith only inwrrsien prograjtts). :« 
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•* li^a-rsion" and "^ihtMr^i od** pro^rAK* , we CAXkn^t how regulations ■ 

could b« wri^ttc:! which wouid |Sr«v#frt isoawirsion pro^ratts froa beca^&g 
«ub»«r«iDn prograw. ('If th» «taabal?« aurvi*?* bfriaf thrown in th« 
Eoglimh Oc»«n, it »tt«t have b««n i«a*»r»ioa progr««?'> 

* We do not di«ip||^^^fc# right of oth«r c&»Auaitiee to giv» th«ir 
ct^iidrea icaers i Dn/i^^Pi« ion tre#ttt>*Dt»---JF th*t in what th»y really 
wAiX. But we wonder *t the propriety of usiag ^-iiagu&i fuad* to 

Given the f*ct that it we* f^lt th#t s.uck a ccnproeiit* h*d to b« 
^ •^x'c plflM«ii thst tuch A0&*bi 1 i uAl prp^Ju i^ill b« llMit«<£ 
t» <!H of f iret »I40 iftillioa and x)p tHaa, of th#nt«t«L 

mmcu^tt appropriated if ia mMcm%m of million. 

OlvM. ih« AlloMaKc* of 'iMBJfiioa' |pregra««s ^ ' thtf r^^lroMOts iq 
S^tioa 27i<c)<3) ilvat Ji9^1ic«9t« pr ovg that such i^r^raa^c ih» 
Itfavt b«d «lt«rna%iire arc good usi *hould b# insi»t*d Upon ia 
regulations ^ncttC#. 

Givea th« »ppair«nt 'hoi)f wax' fSoOr D of £ peop^le have waged for 
i«imtr*ioD programs, we ar« concerned «l>out ^prciouft 'evaii^ilQ^^ that 
rrdght «e«k %o '^rova' thr ^xip^rimrify of lii^r^ioa prt>gr*a*R by 

their 'narpria©' that vt4^d«nt9 whc siart^with more" 
English end up with JDor* ?ngl ! . ^t^e evaluAtlon of th#se iaiser&ion 
piw^ramm m^s.^ incline pi^t'trfiAtiaeiit IsftgUtfga aft«eeaaaat. « 

ar*» ple««ed with tha l-c\u?i&a of "pragraas of a<:ad#<aic 
1 1 f ncft'* m bhe range cf progrAa* allowed* For all the»e toe maa^ 
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inferior «duc«tio:i. 



-It 1. uafort»«t. th.t it i. "tlU nec,.,.ry to Q.t parrot.' 

from th. .ttit.d. '.h.t .d-c.tion i. ei»c.iicn- f»r 

'AuBk' kid*. 

A tim A«-rlc*-whM school 6i.t*-ict» will 
iB English. 

V ^« to the ••ctioa 72^ h.viog to do with "IniJi.n 

Chlldt-M 111 Pchffbl". 

) «. h.v, ce-„=er= about posBibl* ( a iot.rp«i.t»OBS of 

E.ctic. 12^^. HZ) d.f'lr,ln9 . "trib.Uy .MCtio,=4 «luc*io«.X 
.u*hori».y- a*, «^«- thlnfl., .n - . . . org^.i ^.t io« which i. 

ch,r'.er.d by -tha fOV.r^tng body of ,n Indian trib,...". Sj^. trik..B 
do »ot l.v.^ ch.rt.r. -a »uch. 93-638 re<iuirt, th*t 

or,-ni^«tion." ^ ..ncHcn.6, ch*rt.r.d . or app*ov.a fcy th. irifcel 
a».^«ln9 body. Sotae WA -ptoyr« h.^e t.»Mr= t«.s to t.il 

th« iribe th.t th*r iSMfc ch.H.r, to .ch^ol tb-y to ^ 

. 83* e.ntr..t. Thi» r«t th. l.rtpt PL »-f3« or 

nv,r4lly but will .nd.r.t.*o4 i.clud.^y a^^prcpri.t. for. 

{jtfcBii •pproval by *fib*l tfov«rnia9 fco=iy- 



2SS 



of 712, b>. It s, o^r_ ua;4,„i.4iias tha* Ti-.l. VH pro3<»ct, 

Eur«.u. Ar, th,r« way. of iv.idlaj thU «hil# pUoin, Ug^J «^ 
f i.cal r.^oo.ifcUtt, >rtbh th. r«r«i.,tD, 8*.r* oat fch, aur.«u? 

?a coiiclu.ioo, >c^ of u« h«y, f oUow.d- Titlrf Vn ,»,r th«' 

• y.r, .r. quit. pl..«d with 4hi. Titl.. Kith £t, f Uw, , it 1. a f.x 
b«^t,r Act th.n .nyoa, thought >e««ibl. l«t sprin«. 

0„ o,. CBBCT. l^tA^ fcft» allowing 'l-^r,ioB' projects 



SjiCtiflfi_mi'il 

«. b.li.v- th.fc «>^t . ^^Honl bouBd.ry jte^ 1. not .t .XI cl..r. »/h,t 

r.l*tianthip between school bound.ri,. .«i p.r»*t*L c4ic., «hiMt ii.'. 
P*rt of Bor«.u r«9ul.tUns^ Wh.fc do "»e«ad.rdie,- do^ Kh«r. 
fnad* gc wh«, Btud.i^t, tr4n»<«r^ Wh,r« •h-«L* th, fund. 90 

initi.Ui, - to' tK. mchoci or , "b^«y" or to th. ^chocJ 

which accepti; t.^.e st.ud^:.ts^ WUt «r. th. *J«i „ i',»r* t i v, restrictions 
for "bounty hL-oti-g- fcr «tua«nt»? 

Then? ar- -*jor coac#rn» to a P#6ple who thlrk *Bd uader^taod < 
-5>ca.>d>.ry« to sof^thin^ Uke * feac. th.t k«.j, p.opl. frc* 

th.ir l.M. M.nv ff.v.ic. h.v^ ^r. *Nm. h^«. . W th#i$'i» . 

miSr^tl^',,^* he*, to ror „.y f.«ili.., «in b.«ad.ry b. 

to 5.r,v.r.-. peopt. frn^ Uv-.g otherwise «cr«l tradition. J ' 



W r,,ue^t that Sh.,e b, *ddr,.„d by thi. c»«eitt,. ,nd 

b/ th. S^r.., »nd t.ih.., ,t for th.. K.v,jo *r,.. W, .U.t h^v, ) 

^-^--^tfon, .r..1 ..r..,tiv. topic, .r. 
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Snou/FUIce UwifiEd Sc^iool DisiRicT no. 5 

f^.O. BOX 110Q ^ SJSiOWFLAKE. ARIZO^AA ^837 
€02-^36-7278 

t 



21 MovwriMr 1964 



S^ltctivft CoMiltUft m Indian Affairs 
United SUtcs S«n«tt 
to«Mn9tan, D. X. 20150 



A rtctnt prbposal by the B.I. A. In klashln^rton suvgests 
th« cMiiolH«t1oft of U>t Snoiffl«k» Homitory with Wlnslow 
aiMj HoM>rwk Dontltorlas, 

These ire *11 three Borlbrto»m Dorfc1tori«s to !>owse stu<4efits 
Off the r««rv«t1on to ittctHl public school^ In the respective 
conBiutiltles. Our local Soveming Board has not Uken $ 
position as to the advlsaablHty of closing the Snowflike 
Dormitory «s of the preitnt d*t« - however, thay have Uken 
position* regarding the foUowIng: 

I. We support the concept of attendance boWKJarles for 
Border^oim Doniltorles. Presently, the stutients housed 
at these DonultpHes are recruited far and wide. As the 
present scf«>Gl year began, the enrollment at the Snowfjake 
Donnltory was as folloi^s: 



District 



Srade 



Total 



Cedar 

Unorganized Territory 

Window Rock 

WhiterWer 

Chlnle 

Hoi brook 

Sno*#f lake 

Puffrco 

&anado 



A) 5;nowfl8ke School District no longpr includ 
res*>rvat ion area. old '*HaniU ^trip 

to the TpasToh area Is no** unorganized ten 



9 


10 * 


U 




7 


15 


9^ 


10 


1 


0 


2 


3 


3 


1 


Q 


0 


9 


9 


6 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


2 


S 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 ' 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


D 


0 


0 


2 


1 


i 




um mum 
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Nark Andrews, ChAfrun 



21 HovMttr 1964 



We would strongly suggest advance cotitracts between 
the B. I. A. ami all Sordertoim Schools. We have 
exper fenced a mwber of years without contracts and 
without knowing whether we will have st«<ients fn» 
•one year to the next. This ^\«c»s tr^aendoyr hardship 
on us, as we tnter Into our budget process. 

It is difficult. to know how *iai\y teichers to en^loy-- 
and fields of ^reperatlon to select the teachers 
fro«g, A1so» we are unebl* to flrwHze our class 
scheckites until after tl^ sehooT year beg^fns, because 
we never know how wany students we will have. 



3. We would suggest that all parties Involved develop a 
policy M^ich would prol^lblt students fro* transferino 
between schoolst unltss wtrrinted for e<kicatl0ft4l 
purposes. We SMet1«es get students who have been In 
es wny as 6 or 7 schools, and transfer for any reason ^ 
they wish. This »akes It very difficult for students 
to maintain any contlntRm In their educational progress. 



, Please uf^derstand, that as Ic^ as we have Indian students In our 
school systtm, it Is our Intention to provide the« with the best 
c^ducat onal experiences we have to offer. We are slfsply Interested 
In seeing decisions siade as quickly as possible - and offer our 
availability If nee<ied to assist In Raking those decisions. 




larry^B, Brewer 
Superintendent 
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PREPAUEB STk-m^ OF VCmih LUFE, TRISAL cmiRMAN 
WHITE MtXNrAIN APAOffi TKim 
Indian education is vital to the youth of the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe. Each yea/) at least fifty percent of 
the graduating high school class goe» on to post-secondary 
educational institutions. With proper education, these 
stvfdents achieve their degrees and ultimately, a career. 

Unfortunately, the quality of Indian education and the 
availability of schbol facilities hinder many students from 
continuing their education and - threatens tihe educational • 
opportunities for future students. 

Sevf?ral areas of improvement are needed to develop an 
educational syBtem which is truly geared toward the education 
of Indian people and thei^ needs. 

Currently, almost three hundred White Mountain Apache 
studphtB atte!\d BIA and private schools of f* the reservation. 
These BIA boarding schools include those of Bno\>f flake 
Sherman and the Phoenix Indian School. These schools provide 
an essential service to the White Mountain Apache Tribe. If 
they are closed, as with the tragic closure of Inte rmnuntain 
Indian School, there will he no reservation facility tn 
encThle thcse^ students to attend school and complete their 
education. Some of the brightest Apachf- students are select- 
ed to attend these BIA boarding schools. Without the avail- 
ability of thej^e facilities, they cannot be placei2. 



J 
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If it is inevitable that schooia lika the Pho«nix Indian 
School be closed,^ there must firat be a replacement facility 
located on or near the. reservation. C\irrent reservation 
•chool facilities in Whiteriver are already at capacity while 
areaa like Cibecue have no high school facility at all. 
These Cibecue students depend on attending schools like 
Phoenix Indian School in lieu of being bused 100 mi lea 
roundtrip to Whiteriver each day. Even i^hen studqntfi attend 
the existing ^facilities, funding for maintenance of heating 
and water systems is so inadequate that school closures are 
unavoidable. ^ 

Clearly, the reservation school systems, have been 
neglected in the area of adequate facilities. A commitxQent 
to build new and adequate 'school, faciiities and to keep BIA 
hoarding tchools open must b«\ ma4e . by this ^commit tee to 
insure that education can and wiU continue on ogr reserve- 
tioni. 

In addition to adequate school facilities, there must be , 
further comittitn^nt by BIA to improve the quality of educa- ^ 
tion in their schools. This quality of education for Indian 
stodnnts must meet the nat^oaal norm. The academics afforded 
non-Indians must als« bf afforded to Indian students. All 
too often,' Indian students ate segregated away from full 
classroom participation and education in- "the early years, 
rhe result is that Indian students receive a high school 
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dijiloma but only a ^ 5th qr«d« education. In4ian classes 
should b€? t^Mght as the level indicates, being cautious to 
pr^^serve the students* cultural and traditional va'^ues* In 
the past, the Indian student has been forced to join the 
mainstream and leave his identity behind. Indi&n educators 
must change this practice by proinoting and preserving the 
Indian identity along with the traditions and cultural 
strengths which are the roots of each Tribe. The pride in 
being an Indian must b>e proinoYeSPand permitted to prosper. 

In this way, an Indian student can be equipped to face 
the real world with the proper tools Of education as are 
provided to non-Indians without being segregated or main-- 
streamed. Indian education must offer the same quality and 
treatment aS given to non-Indians. 

The first s^ep in offering the same quality of educa- 
tion, as enjoyed by non^lndians, is to hire an adequate 



number oi teacheA. At the boarding school, 

♦teachers are forced to teach average and below-averAge 
students in- the same classroom with the gifted students. 
This hinders the learning abilities of students at both ends 
of the spectrum and placfK >n impossible burden 'on the 
teacher. 

With the current freeze on hirinq, ISEP funding is being 
i nd i iBut ly -^and seriously cut without benefit to the Tribe. 
Thi?? frpp7,p on hiring teachers teust- be lifted in oider to 
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improve the quality of education and to derive full benefit 
from the ISEP fuming program. 

Each year, the«« funds are directly cut or maintained at 
the saate lev^ although inflation and the econom^necessitate 
increases • These cutbacks threaten, the fu\:ure of Indian 
education as a whole. Cutbacks must cease and hiring freezes 
on teachers lifted. .If they are not, the quality of educa- 
tion will never equal that of state and p^^rochlal schools 
located off the reservations. 

Even if public schools were available on reservations, 
the needs of the? Indian student must still be ffiet. * BIA 
schools have the means to provide our students with the kibd 
of t»dijn;%Hr»n which vill prepare them to live in the adult 
world. . These programs include alternative education 
progranis, G.E.D. programs, and the special single-parent 
programs. Each program insures the student will receive at 
least a high school educa-tion or its equivalent. Cutbacks 
threatefi the lifespan of these programs daily. A financial 
commitment by the Agency in needed' to continue to meet these 
special nppds - a commitment which' is, afterall, an Agency 
responsihi 1 ity . 

Communication - between School officials ^ BIA, f^chool 
hoards, and the I'ribes is essential. Under thf new law, this 
communication with officials should improve. However, 
cooperation is needed to promote participtition of each 
segnif?nt involved. Our communication is currently being 
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•tifled by the BIA*» new ruling that non-federal employeee 
may not receive advance atipendft for attending^ Education 



aetting up meetinga throughout the country, the Bureau has 
effectively ceaaed travel to th^ae ineetings by denying 
advances to achool board members who ar« non- federal employ- 
ees. Because of the ruling, these members. are forced to pay 
pett diem and traveX to and from these meetings out of person- 
al funds. Even when the board member l?aS^ personal funds to 
urfe for these meetings, which is rare in many cases, he must ' 
wait at least tihirty dayi or more before receiving his 
reimbursement from B.I.X, This- not only places an .undue 
hardship on the individual board member but it also severs 
tht^ effectiveness of ladian participation in the educatiohal' 
policy- and declsion-ioaking processes. 

Two Bolutiona are available to solve this probleiti: (1) 
Contracting with the Tribe *so that school board 'funds may be 
iss^ed directly from the. Tribe for travelj or {2) the use of 
government travel requests so that the government can direct- 
ly meet thej^ expenses. .- 

In any event # this problem must he solved immediately to 
prevent erdiion of the communication and repoire thusfar 
established. 

The lack of adequate facilities^ effective funding, 
teaehing staff and travel- and per diem advancements are 
crippling the iffdian school system* Commitments to act in' 
specific areas must be made by BIA to improve the quality of 
edutatii5n on the reservation. It is within your committee *s 
authority to act^so that these comn^ltments ran be nu^dr and 
quickly rtealized. 
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